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What Do the Sixty Percent Want? 


The tremendous importance of home owning as a pillar in the national structure is shown, as by a searchlight, in an address 
on the subject, ‘‘What Do the Sixty Percent Want?’’ recently delivered by F. Roger Miller, general secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., before the Rotary Club of Stockton, Calif., and published in the Rotarian. Feeling that the 
facts and arguments so forcibly presented by Mr. Miller are deserving of wide reading and the most thoughtful attention the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents herewith some of his telling statements. In this connection, it is of interest to note that the 
Simpson-Gray Lumber Co., of Stockton, was so impressed by this address that it issued to its trade a special bulletin eontain- 


ing copious extracts therefrom. Mr. Miller said in part: 


Out of every one hundred Americans, sixty 


tion of drifters, renters, floaters—sixty per- 





are discontented. Three widely separated 
and independent authorities have set this 
figure as the ratio of unrest in the United 
States in amazing‘and significant statements, 
simultaneously issued. None had consulted 
the other in arriving at this conclusion. 

Says the military: Sixty percent of the 
American people may be classed as forces of 
disorder or forces of discontent. Lashed by 
unrest, nursing grievances vague and half 
understood or bitterly real, the forces of dis- 
order, reénforeed by the drifting forces of 
discontent, are whispering revolution and the 
overthrow of the Government. 

Says a most eminent statistician: Sixty 
pereent of our population may be classified 
as galley slaves rankling under the burden of cried. 
drudgery borne without apparent reward or 


appealed: 





To a mob, rioting horribly thru the 
streets of a Coast city, raucous, sweat- 
ing, strident with threats, the mayor 


“Go home, men!”’ he cried, trying 
to beat back the wave of humanity run 
amuck; “maintain law and order for 
the protection of your homes.” 


cent of us! Six out of every ten uprooted 
from the soil, having no claim upon the land, 
rattle about loosely, a prey to every wander- 
ing wind. And then we ask: What is the mat- 
ter with the country? The old pilgrims were 
wiser than that. After those bitter winters 
in Plymouth colony, when the bleak Massa- 
chusetts hills were sown with frozen graves, 
when mutiny and discontent soured the hope- 
ful hearts of the people, the old historian 
records that ‘‘in 1624 each family received 
a small allotment of land for its own. And 
after that there was plenty to eat in Ply- 


And the mob laughed. mouth.’’ Plenty to eat and peace im 
“WE HAVE NO HOMES!” they 


Plymouth because each family owned its 
own home! 

The press, keeping a canny finger upon 
the general pulse, argues that the undereur- 








progress, resentful, sullen, almost hopeless. 

Says the church: Sixty percent of all America may be conservatively 
reckoned as lacking in religion and the qualities that make for higher 
citizenship. 

To the thinker—and every man is become a thinker in these solemn 
times—there is startling coincidentalism in these figures: 

What is the matter with the sixty percent? 

What do more than half of the people of the United States lack which 
is so vital that the absence of it causes them to drift into the evil influ- 
ence of disorder and discontent? What is this desire which is so keen 
that the urge of it is coloring the land red with the threat of revolution? 
Do the sixty percent themselves know what they want? 

There have been many answers to this question, and most of them 
have been both naive and amazing. But the truest answer comes—not 
from the babble of pacifists and those glib and mendacious gentry who 
would rebuild human nature according to their own blueprints, but from 
the throat of a western mob. 

A mob is not a pretty thing. Usually it is power gone wrong, made 
reckless and desperate by misery. And at the heart of despair, if a man 
seek wisely, he can generally find truth. To this mob, rioting horribly 
thru the streets of a Coast city, raucous, sweating, strident with threats, 
the mayor appealed. 

‘Go home, men’’ he cried, trying to beat back the wave of humanity 
run amuck, ‘Maintain law and order for the protection of your homes.’’ 

And the mob laughed. 

‘*We have no homes! ’’ they cried. 

Is there anything pertinent for the thinkers of America in the fact 
that sixty percent of the population of this country do not own their 
homes; that the ratio of our people who drift from shack to shack, from 
cheap cottage to dismal flat, without anchorage, without ties in the com- 
munity or responsibility of property—is sixty percent? I think there is. 
We are no longer a nation of home owners. We are become a genera- 


rent of dissatisfaction in America has stead- 
ily inereased during the last fifty years, and that from secret fear and 
distrust of radical forees the popular mind has come to tolerance and 
conviction on the one hand, or is lulled into dangerous apathy on the 
other. And now comes the United States census, offering for comparison 
the irrefutable truth that for fifty years the percentage of home owner- 
ship in the country has decreased in a progressive ratio. There is no 
alarmist influence at work upon the census bureau. These figures repre- 
sent the terse and brutal facts, uncolored by opinion or prophecy. 

The decade from 1910 shows the greatest decrease. . Also that period 
records the keenest restlessness, the bitterest unrest, the boldest and most 
flagrant defiance of authority of any period of our national life. Are we 
arriving at the source of the sore which embitters the blood of the sixty 
percent when we prove by Uncle Sam’s dry statistics that the greater 
part of these malcontents own nothing, hold nothing, have no roots in the 
ground, no anchorage in their community—no homes? It begins to look 
that way. 

Homes first! And after that liberty and opportunity, and religion. 
Reformers have consumed reams of priceless white paper, haranguing 
the multitude concerning American liberties and opportunities and upon 
religion; but the nation we have built is a four-cornered creation—and 
the chief corner, the home, is more than sixty pereent gone, No wonder 
it topples. Any four-square thing will topple when you compel it to stand 
upon three legs. 

In that mob of three thousand, surging like vandals thru the western 
city I mentioned, not one rioter was found to own his home. Home own- 
ers do not go about with torch and bomb, bent upon destruction. Give 
the most illiterate foreigner a bit of land of his own, however pitifully 
small it may be, and a threshold to defend, and the violent hootings of 
radicalism will drift past his ears unheeded. He owns something. The 
town is his town because he owns a piece of it. The community is his 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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' car 3” F. A. S. Tank Cypress 
{ car 3” Select Cypress 

2 cars 2” F. A. S. Cypress 

3 cars 2” Select Cypress 

3 cars 2” No. | Shop Cypress 

3 cars 2” No. {| Common Cypress 
3 cars 1” Select Cypress 


{ car 1” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Cy- 
press 

5 cars 1” No. 2 Com. and Box Cy- 
press 


4 cars |” Stock Widths Barn Cy- 


press 
2 cars 6/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum 
3 cars 4/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum 
5 cars 6/4” No. | Com. Sap Gum 
5 cars 4/4” No. | Com. Sap Gum 
10 cars 4/4” No. 

Sap Gum 


10 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 


3 cars 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 


Let us quote you prices now. 


{ Com. and Btr. 


5 cars 2” S. N. D. No. ft and Btr. 

~ Quar. Red Gum 

2 cars 1” No. { and Btr. Quar. Red 
Gum 


3 cars 6/4” No. | Com. and Btr. 
Quar. Red Gum 


5 cars 6/4” No. {| Com. and Btr. 
Plain Red Gum 


3 cars 4/4” No. | Com. and Btr. 
Plain Red Gum 


4 cars 4/4” No. | Com. Plain Red 
Gum 


2 cars 1” F. A. S. Plain Red Oak 
5 cars 1” No. {| Com. and Btr. 
Plain Red Oak 

3 cars 4/4” L. R. Beech 

4 cars 8/4” L. R. Beech 

2 cars 6/4” L. R. Sycamore 


5 cars each 4/4” No. {| and No. 2 
Com. Cottonwood 
3 a J 9 to 17” Cottonwood Box 
Ss. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 
J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 


J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


Northwestern Representative : 
H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 


{ It’s Hard to Beat These Values 


Southern Hardwoods 


Well manufactured, carefully graded and on sticks ready to ship: 








Note the cross pieces every 2 feet which allow for circulation of air 
and which insure perfect drying. 


Straight gum and oak being sh'pped. 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


MILLS: 


Ferriday, . La. 
Osmeek,. La. 
Red Cross, La. 
Concordia, La. 
Flowers, . La. 
Athlone, . La. 
Drew, . Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Southern Representatives: 
F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. 


In 


L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss 


— 
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Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


TRU-GRADE 
A guarantee of 
Quality 


A few Choice Dry Items for 


quick movement : 








100M’ 
150M’ 
15M’ 
5M’ 
100M’ 
64M’ 
35M’ 
45M’ 
88M’ 
14M’ 
20M’ 





1” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 


1” No. 1-2 Com. Hard Maple. 


10/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
12/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
1” No. 2 Com. Birch. 

1” No. 3 Com. Birch. 
1144” No. 2 C. & B. Birch. 
2” C. & B. Birch. 

1” No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 
10/4” C. & B. Soft Elm. 
1%” L. R. Rock Elm. 


25M’ 1” L. R. Spruce & Balsam. 
150M’ 1” Merch. Hemlock. 








Tipler-Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers 


Green Bay, 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin- Buchanan 
Building 


Wisconsin 








We Offer— 
Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 








4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" | 


Watch this Space 


Your 


(Sales Office and Mill) 


inquiries will have 
prompt attention. Send usalist 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


wis” Lumber Co. 
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Laminated Tool Handles 
Now Claim Attention 


Suecess in producing waterproof glue of great 
adhesive power has increased the field for built- 
up woods. These began with veneer panels 
long ago, and during the late war the principle 
was successfully applied to airplane propellers, 
and later to shoe lasts, bowling pins, and simi- 
lar articles; and now an inventor, C. H. Rieth, 
a lumberman of St. Louis, has obtained a patent 
for builtup handles of different kinds. The 
‘““D’? shovel handle is one of them, the ax 
handle another, while a ball bat has been con- 
structed of three or more longitudinal sections. 

The inventor claims that much material can 
be saved by substituting laminated handles for 
those of solid wood, and that the glue becomes 
harder than the wood which it binds together. 
The lathe is dispensed with, the pieces being 
shaped in a moulder. He expects to establish 
a factory somewhere in the South where a 
suitable supply of small timber may be had. 


Land Exchange 
Legislation 


The last session of Congress had before it 
forty-five land bills having as their object the 
exchange in one form or another of Govern- 
ment land for that privately owned, nearly all 
in the extreme western part of the country. 
No general exchange legislation was enacted, 
but the MeNary Bill (S. 2792) provides for ex- 
change of Government nonmineral lands for 
those privately owned within the Oregon na- 
tional forest, and the Phelan bill (S. 2789) 
authorizes exchange of Government lands or 
timber within national forests of California 
for lands of equal value within the Sierra na- 
tional forests. 


A Glimpse Into the Past and 
a Constructive Suggestion 


Conditions in the lumber industry today are 
quite similar to those that prevailed in 1916. 
A notable exception is the changed attitude 
of Government toward the industry. At that 
time Government agencies—notably the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—were indicating a de- 
sire to be helpful to the industry and to busi- 
ness generally. 

Today we have the spectacle of the Federal 
Trade Commission criticizing industries for 
doing the things the commission at that time 
urged them to do; the Department of Agri- 
culture busily engaged in nationwide propa- 
ganda caleulated to prejudice the public 
against the lumber industry; the Department 
of Justice bringing its influence to bear 
against lumber and other industries; in fact, 
Government agencies generally seeming to be 
anxious to destroy what has been so carefully 
built up in accordance with Government sug- 
gestions. 

In view of this situation and conditions 
generally affecting the lumber industry at this 
time, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to 
direct special attention to some correspon- 
dence that passed in 1916 between a highly 
constructive member of the Federal Trade 
Commission and an outstanding figure in the 
lumber trade. This correspondence, printed 
on pages 62 and 63 of this issue, shows a re- 
markable grasp of the situation by the Federal 
trade commissioner and suggests a solution 
of the most serious problem that confronted 
the industry at that time and that exists in 
large measure today. 

This part of the commissioner’s letter ought 
to be held up before every member of the in- 
dustry today: 

Has the lumber industry, as other industries 
have done, adapted production to the facilities 
for shipping? If not, is its failure to do so 
a result of lack of information as to the mar- 
ket conditions? Or of faulty organization 
within the industry? Or of conditions affect- 
ing only certain individual mills? 

If it is true that production is not complete 





until the commodity has reached the consumei 
there is in general the same reason for adjust. 
ing the output of lumber to the facilities for 
transporting it to the markets as there is for 
adjusting the supply of logs to the mill to the 
sawing capacity of the mill itself. Is the lum- 
berman accustomed to think of production in 
this light? 

That suggestion and the last paragraph of 
Mr. Keith’s letter in reply ought to command 
the attention and earnest thought of the in- 
dustry, for in them lie to a great extent the 
solution of perhaps the most vexing prob- 
lem the lumber trade ever has had to face. 
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The Conservative Use of 
Building Materials 


Enormous waste of building materials re- 
sulted in the past from the practice of using 
more than was necessary. Many reforms in 
that field have been carried out, but room for 
further improvement is abundant. A commit- 
tee authorized by the ‘staff council of the Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Industries has 
undertaken to revise or supervise building codes 
in all parts of the country for the purpose of 
eliminating wasteful provisions which call for 
more construction material in a building than 
is needed. 

Formerly the strength of the common build- 
ing materials was not generally known, and 
rather than risk using too little, the architect 
employed more than was necessary. He pre- 
ferred te err on the side of safety, even if 
much unnecessary waste resulted. The old 
wooden houses in New England, the middle 
States, and the South have beams large enough 
for cathedrals, and braces and floors strong 
enough for mills; but wood was plentiful and 
nobody cared how much was used. Some of 
those old structures still exist and builders who 
now examine them express amazement that so 
much extravagance was practised by the build- 
ers of that time. 

Similar extravagance, but not quite so visi- 
ble, is still common, according to the commit- 
tee which has set out to revise and standardize 
building codes. A beam of a certain size, when 
used in one town, may be limited by law to a 
load of 50,000 pounds, and in another town a 
similar beam safely sustains 60,000 pounds. If 
_the beam is good for the greater load, why limit 
it to the lesser? 

Travelers in Mexico, Cuba and other coun- 
tries where early Spanish masonry exists, are 
puzzled when they see walls six feet thick where 
two feet would have been ample. The build- 
ers knew little and cared less about the strength 
of brick and stone, and they wasted more than 
they put to good use, just as builders of frame 
houses wasted wood in our colonial times. 

Some of the old habits, indifference and 
ignorance have come down to the present, and 
material is still wasted by employing more than 
is necessary. The simplest way to remedy the 
evil is to begin with municipal building codes 
and revise them, and then educate the people 
sufficiently in engineering to enable them to 
understand that there is a difference between 
waste and utilization in buildimg construction. 

There is danger in the other extreme, when 
too little material is used, for which reason 
the revision committee’s responsibility is great. 
Science is able to steer a middle and a safe 
course. 


The Tendency to Break 
Business Contracts 


So general is the disposition to break con- 
tracts entered into between buyers and sellers, 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has made an investigation of the matter 


and reported its conclusions. A questionnaire 
was recently sent to more than one hundred 
leading trade associations, and the replies re- 
ceived have been tabulated and make an inter- 
esting showing. 

Responsibility for cancelation of orders rests 
on sellers as well as on buyers. Among the 
chief reasons assigned are, inability to make 
prompt delivery; overstock; falling off in busi- 
ness; revision of the production schedule; fi- 
nancial embarrassment; disinclination of the 
public to buy at prevailing prices. Most can- 
celations of orders are largely due either di- 
rectly or indirectly to disturbed conditions 
growing out of the war. It is said that few 
who cancel orders seem to think particularly 


of the fact that they are breaking contracts and 
that the law provides penalties for so doing. 

Many orders given and received contain pro- 
visions for cancelation, and such provisions are 
often invoked by those who wish to escape the 
exact terms of a contract. The cancelation of 
orders has always existed in some degree, but 
of late it has become so common that in many 
instances it seriously interferes with business. 
Plants that had sufficient orders to run for 
months, have curtailed their efforts, and in 
some instances have shut down, tho their pro- 
duction was below normal and stocks in the 
hands of wholesalers are light. 

The habit is not confined to this country. It 
prevails in England to such a degree that some 
of the trade associations there have taken con- 
certed action to deal with the question. One 
proposal is that buyers who disregard con- 
tracts shall be put on a sort of blacklist which 
will debar them from purchasing from any 
member of the association until they have 
cleared records. 


Workers Seek “Real Dope” 
on Economic Situation 


Tucked away in a story under a Bellingham 
(Wash.) date line appearing on page 63, is 
a statement of vast importance, because it 
illustrates and emphasizes one of the most 
striking tendencies manifest in the world of 
industry today—a tendency, moreover, that 
can not safely be ignored. The story referred 
to tells of a visit by an editorial representa- 
tive of the Pacific Coast Mechanic to the 
plants of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
for the purpose of studying its shop commit- 
tee plan. In the course of his investigation 
the representative asked numerous employees, 
phrasing the question in various ways, what is 
most needed to brighten and ‘‘humanize’’ the 
routine of industrial life. 

He states that the consensus of the answers 
may be compressed into the single word ‘‘de- 
velopment,’’ and elucidates that what ap- 
peared to be most definitely wanted was litera- 
ture, or talks by competent persons, on eco- 
nomic and financial problems relating to the 
industry in which the workers are employed. 
In short, they want to know the meaning of 
developments in the industrial and financial 
world; what changes may be pending, and how 
those changes are going to affect them. This 
observer further stated: ‘‘The workers rea- 
lize that pending economic changes, such as 
the flow of commodity prices back to normal 
levels, must inevitably influence the wage 
scale, which fact makes the matter one of 
immediate personal concern to them.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from time 
to time sought to point out the desirability 
of employers, so far as practicable, endeavor- 
ing to aid and encourage their employees, by 
the distribution of literature, or otherwise, to 
gain a proper understanding of the economic 
principles that underlie all industry and busi- 
ness. They are flooded with propaganda ad- 
vocating socialism and other radical doctrines, 
much of it so skillfully and plausibly planned 
as almost to deceive the very elect. On the 
other hand, comparatively little seems to be 
done to present the truth. The working man 
will read anyway, and the only question is 
what he shall read. Recently a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heard one of the 
labor leaders of Chicago say that since pro- 
hibition went into effect working men were 
reading much more than ever before; that 
they were using some of the money that for- 
merly went for booze to buy books; and, he 
added significantly, ‘‘they are reading more 
of certain kinds of literature than is good for 
them.’’ 

It. would, of course, be unamerican, as well 
as unwise, to force upon, or to influence unduly 
employees to read literature or listen to ad- 
dresses upon any subject, however beneficial 


such action on their part might be; but it is 
an entirely different matter to satisfy a desire 
that originates with them. If the inclination 
observed by the authority above quoted is 
typical, the way certainly appears open for 
well directed educational effort along economic 
lines that will be thoroly appreciated by the 
employees themselves, and have a stabilizing 
influence upon industry in general. 


Some Reflections Aroused by 
Reading a Sign 


On an old building occupying a corner in one 
of the outlying business districts of Chicago, a 
big sign has recently been placed, reading as 
follows: ‘‘The Trust & Savings Bank will 
erect a new building on this site when the 
excessive building and material costs are re- 
duced.’’ 

This legend, painted in glaring letters upon 
canvas, gave the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN scribe 
a sort of mental jar when he happened to be 
passing the spot. Furthermore, it suggested a 
number of questions, admittedly easier to ask 
than to answer. 

In the first place: What must be the mental 
reaction of the thousands of people who pass 
this comparatively busy corner every twenty- 
four hours? Will they not reason somewhat on 
this wise?—‘‘ Here are bankers, who of all men 
presumably are the most competent judges of 
values, deferring their own building project be- 
cause they consider that it would be poor busi- 
ness to build now. Methinks I will do like- 
wise.’’? Of course, the average person contem- 
plating building a new home may already have 
some such idea in the back of his head, but the 
definite declaration flaunted before his eyes 
naturally would confirm it. 

Another thought: Supposing every prospective 
builder in Chicago, or thruout the country, who 
is awaiting more favorable conditions, should 
erect a similar sign on the site of his proposed 
structure—what effect would that have? Would 
the carpenter, the plumber, the bricklayer, the 
painter, the electrical worker, and all the rest 
of the army of workmen required in building 
operations, be impressed by the stupendous 
amount of needed construction—giving assur- 
ance of unlimited profitable employment—that 
is being held up by the dilatory tactics, the cur- 
tailed production and the frequent strikes of 
organized labor; and would these workmen rec- 
ognize that such policies are hampering the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, contributing to 
the high cost of living, and that they themselves 
are among the chief losers thereby? 

Then as the scribe pondered the matter further, 
the thought came that, as a matter of fact, all 
of the thousands of sites that ought to be occu- 
pied by new buildings, but are not, actually are 
identified as plainly as the building mentioned 
in the beginning, tho not in the same manner. 
Here, for instance, is an old, decrepit house, 
tumbling into decay, but because of necessity 
patched up to shelter a family, that bears the 
invisible label: ‘‘To be replaced by a fine, mod- 
ern home.’’ Perhaps across the street is a ram- 
shackle tenement that by its condition says: 
‘Here will be erected an uptodate apartment 
building.’’ And so on, with hotels, stores, office 
buildings, churches, schools, ad infinitum. 

These somewhat rambling reflections have no 
especial point, further than to suggest to lum- 
bermen and all others interested in the building 
industry that as they travel about they observe 
the great number of buildings and vacant sites 
that speak eloquently, tho silently, of the need 
of new construction, and that they do every- 
thing in their power to hasten the resumption 
of building activities on an adequate scale in 
their several communities. Increased production 
of all building materials, greatly enlarged trans- 
portation facilities, and more abundant and 
efficient labor are some of the factors that must 
be realized before the building needs of the 
country can be fully met. ~ 
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The Metric System Advocates Pushing Their Propaganda 


In the campaign now being carried on to have 
the metric system of weights and measures en- 
forced by law in this country, nearly all of the 
active work is on one side, which is the side of 
the propagandists who seek to fasten the system 
on the business of this country by abolishing 
and outlawing the inch, foot, yard, rod, and 
mile; the ounce, pound, and ton; the gill, pint, 
quart, gallon, peck, and barrel; and any other 
standards not based on the metric system. The 
opponents of the proposed change are clearly in 
the vast majority, but they are doing little to 
make their influence felt. They are inactive and 
apparently, as a rule, they are indifferent. 

They are in danger of losing something that 
they would prefer to keep, and are likely to get 
something that they do not want, and solely be- 
cause they are doing nothing to make their 
wishes known. They remain idle while their op- 
ponents are fighting tooth and nail to fasten 
the metric system on the country. Unless the 
opponents of the system wake up they will find 
that they have slept away their day of grace 
and neglected their last opportunity to make 
their voices heard. 


Those who are backing the metric system are 
flooding the country with petitions. Their lit- 
erature and their speakers aré everywhere. They 
have already prepared 100,000 petitions to be 
presented to Congress. Anyone knows how easy 
it is to get signatures to any sort of petition, 
and the metric people are taking advantage of 
this to flood Congress when it meets. The mere 
mass of names, petitions and resolutions will 
have a powerful effect, and that is the more 
likely because practically nothing is being done 
by the other side. Very few petitions or reso- 
lutions are going to Congress asking that no 
change in the system of weights and measures 
be made; and when Congress takes up the mat- 
ter, as it doubtless will, it will be found that 
nearly all the work has been done in behalf of 


the meter and little for the foot, pound, and 
pint. The situation is dangerous for that very 
reason. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has more than 
once called attention to this matter and pointed 
out the source of danger. It again points to 
the danger and urges action to head off and 
counteract the insidious work of the meter prop- 
agandists. This should appeal directly to lum- 
bermen, to sawmill owners, and the operators 
of wood-using factories. The sawmills and 
wood-using factories in the United States num- 
ber more than 50,000—much more than that— 
and practically every machine, from the simple 
ruler to the band saw carriage, is constructed on 
the seale of feet and inches. If the metric sys- 
tem becomes compulsory, and that is what its 
advocates are striving for, it will scrap much of 
the machinery of 50,000 plants. Some of it can 
be rebuilt, a little of it can be remodeled, and 
now and then a machine can go ahead as before; 
but on the day the meter law goes on to the stat- 
ute books, the bulk of the wood-working machin- 
ery of the United States will be on a short and 
straight road toward the scrap heap. 


The makers of such machinery will be under 
the necessity of scrapping their patterns, models 
and apparatus; for everything based on the 
measurements we have been accustomed to in 
the past, will become obsolete. The metric prop- 
agandists, many of whom have little at stake, 
pass lightly over that phase of the case, and con- 
fine their talk to the question of decimals and 
the ease with which that part of mathematics 
ean be handled. That kind of talk is intended 
to becloud the question, and conceal the danger 
lurking in it. The real issue is not one of mathe- 
matics, but one of discarding a system long in 
use, and putting another in its place at a cost of 
countless millions of dollars, years of trouble 
and confusion, and without real advantage to be 
gained by it. 


The city council of Chicago, by a unanimous 
vote, recently passed a resolution urging the 
adoption of the metrie system by the United 
States and the British Commonwealths, and as- 
signed as a reason the desirability of a uniform 
system of weights and measures thruout the 
world; ignoring the fact that approximately 
two-thirds of the world’s business is transacted 
on the present British and American system, ac- 
cording to figures published as follows by the 
American Institute of Weights & Measures, 
115 Broadway, N. Y., which is opposing the en- 
forced use of the metric system: 

‘*Seventy percent of the world output of steel 
is manufactured in the United States and Great 
Britain on the inch and pound basis. 

‘* Approximately two-thirds of the world pro- 
duction of machine tools are made to the inch. 

‘*Eighty percent of the world production of 
serew threads is made to the inch. 

‘*The United States and Canada consume for 
manufacture about 75 percent of the world pro- 
duction of erude rubber. 

‘«The United States manufactures 90 percent 
of the world production of motor vehicles. 

‘¢The standard unit by which lumber is meas- 
ured the world over is the board foot, being a 
board one foot square by one inch thick. 

‘*Ninety-five percent of the world’s cotton 
spindles are spinning to the yard and pound; 
only 5 percent spinning to metric measures. 

‘*The denier-aune is the world standard for 
raw silk and all efforts to substitute the metrie 
standard have failed, even in metric countries.’’ 

If lumbermen want this change, let them sit 
still and they will get it. If they do not want it, 
they should get busy, discuss it at their meet- 
ings, pass resolutions, and let their voices be 
heard in opposition, and do it now. Next year 
may be too late. The drive for the passage of 
the metric law will in all probability be made 
soon after Congress meets in December. ‘‘ What 
thou doest, do quickly.’’ 





DISCUSSES FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—The Federal 
reserve bulletin for July contains a statement 
regarding building in part as follows: 


There appears to be no difference of opinion 
concerning the causes that are responsible for the 
difficulties that hamper building operations. The 
hindrances are summed up under the all-inclusive 
heads of high prices of structural materials and 
heavy labor costs; transportation troubles that 
make the securing of supplies problematical; and 
inability to obtain funds for financing contemplated 
projects, especially residential structures. It is 
true that, altho all these factors are operative, 
reports from certain districts are inclined to stress 
some one factor while minimizing the importance 
of others. 


Discussing transportation, the bulletin says in 
part: 


The extent of the existing transportation con- 
gestion is difficult to measure statistically. Data 
showing the acceleration or the retardation of 
specific commodity movements from month to 
month do not adequately reflect the seriousness of 
the situation because they often fail to take ac- 
count of normal seasonal changes in receipts and 
shipments, as in the case of grain. Moreover, no 
allowance can be made for goods that would be 
in transit if there were any prospect of moving 
them. This is especially true, for example, in the 
lumbering regions of the Pacific coast’ and the 
Northwest. Even tho new orders have been re- 
ceived, stocks are augmented, while shipments fall 
to still lower percentages of output. 

In discussing the course of production, the 
bulletin makes brief reference to the lumber 
industry. Shipments of lumber reported by 
three associations in May, 1920, aggregated 
863,000,000 feet, compared with 685,000,000 
feet in June. In June, 1919, these associations 
shipped 893,000,000 feet. 


Regarding the business outlook generally, the 
bulletin says: 


The month of July has been, unmistakably, a 
period of business and credit transition. This 
situation is emphasized by the reports of Federal 
reserve agents on business conditions. The transi- 
tion has been marked and characteristic not only 
as regards industrial developments themselves, but 
also as regards credit. It has been particularly 
exemplified in the relationship between business 
and lending conditions. Notable among the 
month’s developments has been a tendency on the 
part of commercial rates of interest to go to 
slightly higher figures, notwithstanding the main- 
tenance of the same rates of rediscount at Federal 
reserve institutions ; the further development, altho 
still upon a very moderate scale,’ of unemploy- 
ment in some lines of business due to cancelation 
of orders and poor transportation of fuel and 
materials; the liquidation of stocks of commodities 
which had been held upon a speculative basis; and 
the gradual elimination from banks of paper col- 
lateraled by such goods. In connection with the 
last of these developments should be noted a sus- 
tained tendency toward the payment and cancela- 
tion of paper collateraled by Government war ob- 
ligations, as well as by corporate stocks and bonds. 
The pronounced checking of speculation and the 
restriction of operations in securities and stocks 
to a very low level has been a decisive element in 
the financial centers and particularly in New 
York. Coupled with these conditions has come, 
according to general agreement, a definite if slight 
increase in general efficiency and an equally posi- 
tive tho limited, curtailment of extravagant ex- 
penditure and unnecessary borrowing. These fac- 
tors. if maintained as an influence in the general 
business and credit situation, will mark the turn 
from the period of “peak” inflation to a period of 
restoration of sounder conditions. 

The difficulty in both the industrial and credit 
situation is still found in the lack of available 
means of transportation which will permit of the 


regular and steady movement of goods to market 
and of fuel and materials to points of manufacture 
and consumption. According not only to reports 
made by Federal reserve agents but also those of 
other observers, there has been some improvement 
in transportation during the month and some re- 
lief of the congestion which had been a notable 
feature at the outset of the month, but this im- 
provement has been upon a relatively small scale. 

Fuel reserves continue to be of the most limited 
character and it is evident that much more ener- 
getic action will have to be taken if industrial con- 
ditions are to be made safe for the coming winter. 
This condition of affairs has a very important 
bearing upon the credit outlook because of the 
fact that it still remains true that large accumula- 
tions of goods at producing or distributing points 
must in great measure be carried by advances 
made by banks. The distinct improvement in 
agricultural conditions which now promises a very 
large return in many lines, tends to emphasize 
this state of affairs because of the fact that con- 
siderable proportions of last year’s staple crops 
are still held over at points of production and dis- 
tribution. A further accumulation of goods, such 
as is feared in some Federal reserve districts, 
would result not only in taxing the carrying ca- 
pacity of the warehouses and other places of stor- 
age, but would also impose a further strain of 
serious character upon the credit resources of 
Federal Reserve Banks. 





THE SQUIRREL is reputed to be responsible 
for the planting of most walnut and hickory 
trees by burying the nuts; but the blue jay is 
the most successful chestnut planter. He drops 
the nuts accidentally from his bill while in 
flight, and when one falls on suitable soil a 
chestnut tree may be the result. When a 
squirrel carries a chestnut, his teeth are liable 
to cut thru the soft shell and defeat all chance 
of growth. 
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The General Business Situation 


_While it can not be said that any general 
business revival has as yet taken place, con- 
fidence nevertheless has increased and the 
business world is beginning to view the future 
more optimistically. The price yielding which 
has featured the market for many important 
commodities during the last few months, and 
an actual improvement in the transportation 
situation, have strengthened the fundamental 
situation, and notwithstanding the compara- 
tively high level of commercial mortality the 
serious unsettlement of the market and of 
economic conditions generally which was ex- 
pected in some quarters is absent. However, 
reasons for conservatism have by no means 
disappeared, and the most able business men 
continue to hold commitments within the lim- 
its of strict safety and to avoid speculative 
risks as much as possible. The question of 
prices is still a difficult one, as sellers and 
buyers in many cases have entirely different 
ideas as to what prices ought to be; and this 
tends to restrict operations. Also, demands 
on the part of workers for further wage ad- 
vances, at a time when their products are sell- 
ing—often slowly—on a declining market, 
have further complicated conditions in some 
industries. Commenting on wages and their 
relation to the cost of living, Dun’s has the 
following to say in a recent review of the 
business situation: ‘‘The problem of wage 
adjustment is obviously associated with the 
high living costs, and the slow and irreguiar 
response of retail prices to the declines in 
wholesale quotations is a phase commented on 
in various dispatches. That a representative 
list of wholesale prices has disclosed more re- 
cessions than advances for sixteen consecutive 
weeks affords plain evidence of the downward 
course of primary markets, but the reductions 
have not yet been fully reflected in consuming 
channels, and this has not unnaturally led to 
some questioning as to the genuineness of the 
deflation. ’’ 


Southern Pine Developments 


The market for southern pine has shown no 


consequential change during the last few 
weeks, business remaining at a low ebb. Most 
of the current business comes from west of 
the Mississippi River, from the great wheat 
producing sections and the oil fields. The 
industrial demand from the North and East 
is very slow and the yard trade in those sec- 
tions is very spotty and small in volume. 
While mill stocks are heavy, compared with a 
few months ago, the manufacturers neverthe- 
less do not seem particularly eager for busi- 
ness, and are not attempting to force the mar- 
ket by making concessions. The car situation 
continues tight, and this is the main reason 
for the lack of pressure on the market, as 
few of the mills care to book business very 
far ahead of the car supply actually in sight. 
There have been some cancelations of orders 
reported following the application of the in- 
creased freight rates, coming chiefly from city 
yards where the outlook for fall building is 
disappointing; and there have been some in- 
stances, altho these have been exceptions 
rather than the rule, where, rather than accept 
cancelations, mills have agreed to assume part 
of the freight advance. Prices on southern 
pine as a whole remain steady according to 
the levels which have prevailed for some 





weeks, naturally with numerous but unimpor- 
tant fluctuations. 

During the week ended Sept. 3, 151 southern 
pine mills reported as follows: 
Shipments of Production of 
60,095,476’ 70,355,035’ 


Orders of 
40,093,956’ 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The North Carolina pine market is again 
showing some life, after a long period of de- 
pression, and altho the increased demand noted 
during the last two weeks has centered in a 
relatively few items and has not been as gen- 
eral as the mills would have it, still it reflects 
a better tone to the market and lends consid- 
erable encouragement. The volume of inqui- 
ries is heavier than it was, particularly for 
good rough lumber, which is in low supply and 
held at very firm prices by those who have any. 
On the whole, North Carolina pine prices con- 
tinue the slow but steady decline which has 
been a feature of the market ever since April, 
during which month the peak was reached. 
However, only in some cases are present prices 
on a level with, and in very few below, those 
which prevailed in the beginning of January, 
for the most part still being slightly in ex- 
cess. The millmen are convinced that the 
price decline has at last been checked, but 
buyers evidently expect still lower prices and 
hence continue to defer purchases whenever 
possible, and when in need of stock shop 
around for it considerably. For the week 
ended Aug. 28, thirty-six mills reported as 
follows: 

Shipments of | Production of 

5,052,079’ 5,559,528’ 


Orders of 
5,264,100’ 


Western Pines and Redwood 

While the middle West and eastern market 
for western pines are quiet, the mill market 
appears comparatively strong, and no changes, 
either in the situation or in prices, have been 
witnessed during the last week or two, nor is 
there any indication of any radical change in 
the near future so far as prices are concerned. 

During the week ended Aug. 28 thirty Inland 

Empire mills reported as follows: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
18,976,000’ 23,752,000’ 7,750,000’ 
Thirteen mills in the California and south- 

ern Oregon white and sugar pine regions re- 

ported as follows for the same week: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
5,952,000’ 14,956,000’ 4,708,000’ 
There has been no noteworthy change in 

the redwood market during the last few weeks. 

Duuing the week ended Aug. 28, ten mills eut- 

ting this wood reported as follows: 

Shipments of Production of 
3,850,000’ 3,368,000’ 


In the Douglas Fir Field 
Reports from the west Coast indicate that 
orders for Douglas fir for rail delivery have 
slumped heavily as a result of the application 
of the new freight rates, and express the opin- 
ion that new business is destined to continue 


Orders of 
2,376,000" 


at a low ebb until transcontinental carriers | 


inaugurate contemplated modifications of the 
present rates. Cancelations of old orders on 
account of the freight rate increases have been 
numerous, and these taken in connection with 
the depressed demand has greatly reduced the 
unshipped balance of orders for rail shipment. 


Business is very slow, and distributers describe 
the present market situation as unlike any 
other within their experience. There is as yet 
no sign of any important increase in building 
construction in the cities this autumn, and 
altho crops are excellent and prosperity in 
farming communities assured it is beginning 
to look as if the farmer will buy at present 
prices what he absolutely has to buy, and noth- 
ing more, holding the country trade down to 
a minimum. Under such a condition watchful 
waiting is the policy of the day, with the 
manufacturer and distributer as well as with 
the buyer. If the delivered price situation 
were entirely clear, there is little doubt but 
that the buyer would come on the market to 
a larger extent than he now does; but he evi- 
dently expects that the mills will be forced 
to absorb the recent freight rate advances and 
will hold off as much as possible until he sees 
whether or not his assumption is correct. 
Douglas fir prices on a Coast basis in the 
meanwhile have shown practically no changes 
during the last two months. For the week 
ended Aug. 28, 124 representative Washington 
and Oregon mills report as follows: 
Shipments of Production of 
65,133,590’ 74,622,164’ 


Orders of 
41,800,000’ 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


The hardwood market in practically all its 
branches is quiet, and there is considerable 
irregularity in prices. Consumers are scrap- 
ing along as well as they can with their pres- 
ent supplies and are buying small lots now 
and then as they need them, but usually after 
considerable bargain hunting, feeling that the 
market is too unsettled to purchase in the or- 
dinary way. A feature of the market is the 
fact that lower grades are moving much bet- 
ter than the higher, one reason being the com- 
paratively large demand for cottonwood, gum 
and other hardwoods for box lumber. It is 
also reported that car oak is moving well. 
There has been a substantial increase in the 
hardwood output during the last four months, 
and the production has been quite largely in 
excess of shipments, resulting in rather large 
stocks at the mills. A recent report by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association shows 
an increase in hardwood stocks from May 1 
to Sept. 1 of this year of 46 percent, and also 
reveals a large increase in the supply of logs, 
but insufficient cars for moving them to the 
mills. But while stocks at the mills are in- 
creasing, the fact must be kept in mind that 
consumers’ stocks are steadily decreasing, with 
the result that the net gain in the supply of 
hardwood lumber is comparatively small. 


A RECENT survey of the wood using industries 
ot New York State shows that some industries 
formerly taking a considerable supply of lum- 
ber are no longer in that class. In 1912 there 
were several cane, whip and umbrella manufac- 
turers in this State; now it is said, not a 
single factory makes either canes or whips and 
only one makes umbrella handles. Until re- 
cently 40 percent of these articles came from 
New York and Massachusetts and most of the . 
rest from Pennsylvania. In 1909 the number 
of establishments making umbrellas and canes 
in the country was 256, employing 6,505 per- 
sons. New York City had 134 such establish- 
ments, giving employment to 2,322 persons. 
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CANADIAN JACK PINE RAILWAY TIES 

I have a client who is getting out a few hun- 
dred thousand jack pine railway ties, sawed 7”x9” 
—8’, hewed 7”x7”—8’. I would like to know if 
there is a market for these ties in the United 
States that we could reach from here, and if so, 
with whom we should take the matter up. 

I would also like to know if there is a directory 
of railway purchasing agents, and if so, where a 
copy can be obtained.—INQuiRY No. 29. 

[The foregoing inquiry was sent from Edmon- 
ton, Canada, and the names of a few probable 
purchasers of the ties have been furnished the 
inquirer. Addresses of any others who so re- 
quest will be forwarded. The address of a pub- 
lisher of a list of railway purchasing agents 
was supplied also. 

The jack pine is a northern tree and usually 
is better in Canada than in the United States. 
A little lumber cut from it near James Bay 
reaches markets this side of the International 
boundary and is sold as Hudson Bay pine or 
oceasionally as Hudson Bay spruce.—EpITor.] 


CENTRAL AMERICAN WOODS 

I am bringing samples of several different kinds 
of lumber from the Central American states and 
am trying to find out for what purposes each 
kind is best suited and where a market can be 
made for them. Can you give me any informa- 
tion whether there is any magazine or book pub- 
lished that gives a list of users of wood, the 
‘kinds they use and for what purposes? You will 
understand from this what I want and any sug- 
gestion you can make or give me will be gratefully 
received.—INQuIRY No. 51. 

[ We have received the foregoing inquiry from 
Michigan, and have informed the inquirer that, 
with the exception of mahogany, Spanish 
cedar, and two or three others, the woods grow- 
ing in Central America are not well known in 
this country, altho a few fine collections have 
been made, one by the Field Museum, Chicago, 
which collection includes the Central American 
woods exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
more than twenty years ago. 

Several lists and directories of American 
manufacturers who use wood have been pub- 
lished, but we know of none which enters into 
the details of kinds of wood used by each and 
the products manufactured. 

Interested parties will be furnished, on re- 
quest, with the name and address of'the inquirer 
who has the tropical woods from Central Amer- 
ica.—EDITor. | 


SMALL WOODWORKING SHOP 

We are considering putting in a woodworking 
shop in connection with our lumber business, but 
we are in some doubt as to its being a profitable 
venture. Can you give us any information as to 
the experience of other lumber dealers along that 
line ?—INQuiIRY No. 24. 

[This inquiry came from a lumber company 
in Missouri and a reply has been sent, covering 
the question as nearly as seems possible without 
fuller information. In the first place, cost of 
the plant will depend upon its size and the num- 
ber and kinds of machines installed. A few 
articles could be successfully made with one or 
two machines, but a more complete equipment 
is needed if a fuller line is intended, and the 
‘eost will be large or small in proportion, so far 
as the initial installation is concerned. 

Operating expenses can not be foretold to 
any degree of certainty without information 
concerning the plant’s size and equipment. The 
same may be said of the labor cost. The first 
step in working out an estimate should consist 
in deciding upon the size and equipment of the 
shop; the next step would deal with the item 
of labor; the third with the supply of raw ma- 
terial; and the fourth with the marketing. 

In an undertaking such as this, it is safer to 
begin on a small scale and work up to some- 
thing large as rapidly as the business warrants, 
without incurring much risk at any stage. The 
importance of a market can not be overesti- 
mated, for success of the whole undertaking 


depends on that. The best markets are not 
necessarily far from home. The nearer the 
market, the safer it is, provided the business 
is conducted with caution. For that reason, in 
planning a shop, it is highly important that the 
field be looked over in advance to determine 
what articles are salable at a profit, and then 
give most attention to them. After all near 
markets have been secured, there will be time 
enough to look farther away for others. 

In planning a wood-working shop, a large 
part of the planning should be directed to the 
machines, in order to have just the needed 
equipment and no other.—EbITor. ] ¥ 


. 


STUMPAGE VALUE OF BLACK WALNUT 

Can you give me the approximate value of black 
walnut stumpage conveniently located to transpor- 
tation in Illinois? A friend of mine has asked my 
opinion of its value, and I shall greatly appreciate 
it if you will give me the desired information.— 
Inquiry No. 46. 

[The inquirer lives in Arkansas, and he has 
not furnished information as to the size of this 
timber or of the part of Illinois in which it is 
situated, but he says the tract is not large. 
Walnut stumpage is. not quoted in the market, 
for the reason that no general quotation would 
fit any particular tract. The value depends 
principally on the size and quality of the trees, 
the quantity available, and its accessibility to 
transportation. Size and age have much to do 
with the value of a walnut tree for lumber. 
The relative quantities of heartwood and sap- 
wood change with age, and the heart enlarges 
and becomes darker, and the band of sapwood 
grows thinner. The trunk of a small walnut 
tree is apt to be mostly sapwood, the bole of a 
large and old one chiefly heartwood. 

The address of this inquirer will be furnished 
to interested parties on request.—EDITOR. ] 


COMMERCIAL WHITE PINE 

We are receiving inquiries for white pine from 
our clients abroad, and would appreciate your ad- 
vising us whether you or any other publisher to 
your knowledge publishes a treatise on the value of 
the different grades of white pine as cut in the 
West, South, and North respectively —INyuiRy 
No. 22. 

[A New York dealer sent us the foregoing in- 
quiry. Many books have been published which 
deseribe white pine, some fully, others more 
briefly. The inquirer has been supplied with 
the names of a few of these, one issued by the 
Government, and others by publishers. 

The principal woods sold in this country as 
white pine are the northern white pine, Idaho 
white pine, California sugar pine, California 
white pine or western white pine. The first 
three are true white pines, but botanists classify 
the fourth as yellow pine. All four are soft, 
light, and excellent woods, and are widely sold. 

The northern white pine grows from New- 
foundland to Minnesota and southward along 
the Appalachian Mountains to Georgia, but not 
much elsewhere south of the Potomac River or 
the Great Lakes. More of this pine has been 
marketed than of any other single species in 
America. 

.The chief supply of Idaho white pine is in 
Montana and Idaho; sugar pine in California; 
and California white pine, which is the leading 
western yellow pine, is lumbered more or less 
in all States west of the Rocky Mountains. 

There are several other white pines, but none 
are used extensively. Among these are limber 
pine of New Mexico, white bark pine of high 
western mountains, Mexican white pine of the 
Southwest, and several of the so called pifion 
pines of western mountains. 

Sometimes choice selections of southern short- 
leaf pine are marketed as white pine, and that 
occasionally occurs with spruce pine, a scarce 
but excellent species growing in some of the 
southern States; but both of these are botan- 
ically yellow pines.—EDITOoR.] 


PINE TIMBER IN SOUTHERN OREGON 

One of our good customers has a 40-acre tract of 
pine timber located on NW%4 of NW, sec. 8, 
township 41, range 17, Lake County, Oregon. He 
says there are 400,000 feet of yellow pine on this 
land and he would like to know what it is worth. 
He has written to several parties near the tract 
but has been unable to get any information of its 
present value. Will you kindly advise us in this 
regard ?—INQuIRY No. 28. 

[The manager of a lumber company in Kan- 
sas has put this question up to us, but enough 
detailed information is not at hand, concerning 
markets and the accessibility of the timber, to 
enable us to give the advice ‘asked for. The 
lumber business is in its infaney in that part 
of Oregon. Lake County is barely touched by 
a railroad, a single line crossing from Modoc 
County, California. There are no navigable 
rivers in the county, and the lumber market 
there is probably not strong; but there ought 
to be a good market in the future for all the 
timber of that region. If any reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to identify the 
land by the description, and has knowledge of 
its present value, we shall be glad to pass such 
information on to the inquirer.—EDITor.] 


THE COST OF CERTAIN WOODS 

Can you quote a market price on fancy woods, 
such as mahogany, ebony, arbor-vitae, birdseye 
maple, and others, and give as complete a list of 
fancy woods as possible, and the names of firms 
that buy these woods in large quantities, as I 
shall in the near future have them for sale and 
am looking for a market.—INQuiRyY No. 48. 

[This inquiry came from Arizona, and the 
name and address of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied to interested parties. It is possible to 
compile a long list of rare or faney woods, for 
such are numbered by hundreds. We believe, 
however, that it will suffice to name only such 
as are used in this country, and not all of 
them. Those named in the following list have 
been reported by wood-using factories in the two 
States, Illinois and New York, and the prices 
are averages for one year, of prices paid by 
factories in one or the other or both of those 
States. They are the prices prevailing before 
the late war, and of course prices are higher 
now. It is not practicable to quote present 
values, but a reference to actual prices prevail- 
ing a few years ago will supply a basis for 
estimating present values. The prices which 
follow are for 1,000 feet, board measure: 
Persimmon Teak 
Balsa Madagascar tulip.. 
Cherry Donsella 
Black walnut Padouk 
West Indies box- Rosewood 
Ebony 
Plumwood 

(Australia) 

Cocus 
Circassian walnut. 
Marblewood 


Spanish cedar 
Tonquin 

Prima vera 
Lignum vitae 
Mahogany 
Cocabola ......... 
English oak ...... 

The following woods, roots, vines, and reeds 
are usually bought by weight: 

Bamboo, congo, corra, furze, haw, laneewood, 
malacea, orange, partridge, pea, peach, rattan, 
Scotch thistle, weitzel and whangee. 

Except four or five of the woods in the fore- 
going lists, none is bought in large quantities, 
and they are distributed among numerous wood- 
using industries, the makers of canes and um- 
brella handles being the sole users of some of 
them. When the same wood is reported by fac- 
tories in two or more States, the prices quoted 
do not usually agree, which indicates that the 
prices are not fixed. 

The inquirer lists maple and arbor-vitae as 
fancy woods. They are not usually so re- 
garded. Arbor-vitae is the common northern 
white cedar which supplies large numbers of 
poles and posts, some shingles, and a little lum- 
ber.—EpirTor. } 


Satinwood 
Snakewood ....... 
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Oregon Lumberman Passes Away 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KiLAMATH FAtus, OrzE., Sept. 8.—H. H. Ed- 
monds, long identified with the lumber industry 
of northern California and southern Oregon, 
and manager of the Saddle Mountain Lumber 
Co., now building a new plant near Klamath 
Falls, died suddenly of heart failure on Mon- 
day night, Sept. 6, while sitting in his automo- 
bile awaiting his son. H. H. Edmonds was 63 
years old and came to California in 1899 from 
Cadillac, Mich. He built and managed a plant 
for the Algoma Lumber Co., at Pokegama, 
Calif., and later built and operated for the 
same concern at Algoma, Ore., nine miles north 
of Klamath Falls. He was a Commandery 
Mason and an Elk. He leaves a widow and one 
son. 





Reconsignment and Diversion Decision 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—The Interstate 

Commerce Commission has handed down a for- 

mal decision in docket number 10173—Recon- 

signment and Diversion. While primarily af- 
fecting perishable fruits and vegetables, the 
proposed rules of the carriers as modified by the 
commission are of general application as addi- 
tions to the rules heretofore approved in the 
reconsignment case. 

The rule proposed by the carriers for the re- 


consignment of less than carload freight reads 
as follows: 


Freight shipped at less than carload or any 
quantity rates when forwarded in one car from 
one station on one day, by one shipper, on one bill 
of lading for delivery to one consignee at one desti- 
nation, and the revenue paid thereon is not less 
than charged for the following minimum quanti- 
ties: On butter, eggs, cheese, dressed poultry 
and game, 15,000 pounds; other freight, 24,000 
pounds; and will be diverted or reconsigned sub- 
ject to the same rules and charges as applicable 
to carload freight. 


The commission has approved it in the form 
of the following substitute: 


Freight shipped at less than carload or any 
quantity ratings when forwarded in one car, from 
one station, on one day, by one shipper on one bill 
of lading, for delivery to one consignee at one 
destination, will be diverted, or reconsigned, sub- 
ject to the same rules and reconsigning charges 
applicable to carload freight, provided the revenue 

aid thereon is not less than charged for the fol- 
owing minimum quantities: On butter, eggs, 
cheese, dressed poultry, game and all other perish- 
able commodities for the movement of which in 
less than carload quantities refrigerator or ven- 
tilator cars will be furnished under the tariffs 
and for the movement of which a refrigerator or 
ventilator car is actually used, 15,000 pounds; on 
all other freight in ordinary equipment, 24,000 
pounds. 


The carriers likewise sought the commission’s 
approval of the following rule covering recon- 
signments involving back hauls or out of line 
movements: 


No back haul or out of line haul will be per- 
formed at the thru rate in connection with these 
rules, except as expressly provided herein. Ship- 
ments diverted or reconsigned where back hauls 
or out of line hauls are involved, will be subject to 
the published rates to and from the points of 
diversion or reconsignment, plus a service charge 
of $5 a car. 


This rule was justified by the carriers in part 
by a similar rule approved by the commission 
in the case of the red cedar shingle manufac- 
turers vs. the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. The commission in announcing its 
approval generally makes the following modi- 
fications: 


We find that the proposed rule, in so far as it 
concerns reconsignment involving back hauls, has 
been justified except that when such a shipment 
has not been placed for unloading at the recon- 
signment point, the charge should be the thru 
rate from point of origin to ultimate destination, 
plus the published local or other rates applicable 
to the back haul movement in both directions and 
the reconsignment charge. 

We further find that the proposed rule in so far 
as it concerns out of line hauls where thru rates 
apply from point of origin to the final destina- 
tion, via the reconsignment point, has not been 
justified and should be amended accordingly. 


Another proposed rule covers shipments held 


on ‘‘order’’ or ‘‘order notify’? billing, read- 
ing as follows: 

“Order notify” shipments and erento placed 
for inspection—‘shipments covered” or “order 
notify” bills of lading placed on hold track, await- 
ing surrender of bill of lading or shipments which 
are placed for inspection of contents before deliv- 
ery, and which necessitate subsequent movement 
of car to place of delivery—will be considered as 
reconsignments within the switching limits before 


placement, and subject to the rules and charges 
provided in rule 8. 

It is found justified with the following amend- 
ment: Provided that the surrender of the original 
bill of lading shall not be a condition precedent to 
the placement of the car or to the giving of the 
order designating where the car shall be placed for 
unloading, except that where place of delivery 
designated is other than the local team tracks, 
original bills of lading must be surrendered or in- 
demnity bond executed in lieu thereof, or other 
satisfactory assurance given carrier. 


Recommends Reversal of Order 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—In a tentative 

report following a rehearing of docket number 
10083, Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Alabama 
Central Railway, Director General, et al., Exam- 
iner J. Edgar Smith recommends that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reverse its former 
finding. The commission originally held that 
the rates on pine lumber from Augustaville, 
Ala., on the Alabama Central, an independent 
short line connecting at Booth with the Mobile 
& Ohio, ‘‘were, are and in the future will be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded or may exceed the group 
rates on like traffic from Booth to the same 
destinations. ’’ 

Examiner Smith holds that the commission 
should find that the rates were not and are not 
unreasonable, unjust or excessive, and that the 
refusal to include Augustaville in the rate group 
with Booth or other points on the main line or 
branch lines of the Mobile & Ohio does not sub- 
ject Augustaville or the complainant to undue 
prejudice or disadvantage. 


The examiner severely criticized the Mobile 
& Ohio, declaring that it ‘‘is the one of the 
main line carriers in the territory whose practice 
up to the present time has been inconsistent 
and has been the source of error into which the 
commission inadvertently was led in the prior 
report. ’’ 

Continuing, he says: 

As stated therein, that road has maintained and 
still maintains joint rates from points on inde- 
pendent short line connections the same as the 
main line or junction point rates. This practice 
it now is willing to abandon and it prays the com- 
mission, in view of its tardy but sincere repent- 
ance, to issue an alternative order under which it 
will be permitted to correct these inconsistencies. 

Clearly this record discloses undue prejudice 
and disadvantage created by the Mobile & Ohio to 
the disadvantage of the Alabama Central, Augusta- 
ville and the complainant, in that on lumber ship- 
ments from other short connecting lines, and from 
other shippers of lumber from such points over 
such lines, the junction point rate applies. The 
record does not disclose any preliminary damage 
suffered by this complainant as the direct result of 
such undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

He recommends that the commission issue an 
order to the Mobile & Ohio to cease and desist 
from applying junction point rates on lumber to 
other points of origin served only by short 
lines. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation intervened in this proceeding, holding 
that if the Alabama Central were confined solely 
to divisions received from the trunk line con- 
nection, it could not remain in_ business, and 
such a ruling would ruin other short lines. 





Authorizes Rate Advance Supplements 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—The Interstate 

Commerce Commission today made public an 

amendment to special permission No. 50480 au- 

thorizing the railroads to file on one day’s notice 
special supplements, making corrections in sup- 
plements heretofore filed increasing rates under 

the commission’s decision in ex parte No. 74, 

the rate advance case. 





What Do the Sixty 


Percent Want? 


(Concluded from front page) 


community because he is a part of it. What- 
ever threatens the community threatens his 
property. Men who have roofs of their own 
do not go about scattering firebrands. 

Of the forty percent of Americans who do 
own their own homes, not one has yet been 
classed with the maleontents. Home owners as 
a class are universally considered to be thrifty, 
law abiding, religious, public spirited, good 
workmen, desirable citizens. There are men 
who will argue that the flagrantly undesirable 
could hardly be so fundamentally altered as to 
become desirable citizens merely thru the own- 
ership of property. It is a hopeful sign, how- 
ever, that the utterly undesirable constitute but 
a minority of the percentage of the restless. 
The forces of disorder may be past salvaging; 
but what of the forces of discontent—most of 
whom the eminent statistician christens with 
the dreary name of galley slaves working out 
their drab days for small compensation? What 
of the simple-hearted children of the old world 
who have been lured to this country by the ex- 
travagant advertising of unscrupulous agen- 
cies, promising a ‘‘home of your own in Amer- 
ica, with freedom and prosperity?’’ These of- 
fer a fertile field for the agitator, who finds 
small difficulty in persuading them that they 
have been cheated and mislead. What of the 
young men who must battle conditions a hun- 
dred times more strenuous than those which con- 
fronted their fathers? 

What of the children? Here comes Uncle 
Sam again with his columns of irrefutable fig- 
ures, to prove that the death rate in children is 
lowest in the homes owned by the parents. In 
homes where the lowest rent is paid the death 


rate of infants averages two hundred and eleven 
per thousand. In homes owned by the parents 
this rate is reduced to eighty-six per thousand. 

What of the women? The home making in- 
stinct is probably the most persistent attribute 
of woman. Long after the mating passion has 
burned itself out and the maternal instinct has 
died—lingeringly, usually and with recurring 
pangs—the homing instinet stubbornly endures. 
Only a woman who dares not. tack a picture 
upon the wall of a rented house, or dig a posey 
bed in a piece of ground that belongs to some- 
one else, can understand the desolation of the 
homeless. There are women in the forces of 
disorder. Emma Goldman is a woman. There 
are millions of women in the dreary army of 
discontent. 

The Government is depending upon the loy- 
alty of the contented, prosperous, thrifty forty 
percent—upon the home owners of America. 
The initiative of the successful classes, the con- 
tented classes, must somehow bridge the chasm 
which separates them from the army of the 
drifting and discouraged. Give the homeless 
man an opportunity to acquire a home. No 
propaganda will be needed to arouse the desire 
in the hearts of the sixty percent. The home 
instinct dies hard. It is as old as the earth, as 
old as discontent, as old as pain. Discourage- 
ment has drugged it. Despair has beaten it to 
the ground. The poison of harbored grievances 
has stupefied it; but let hope shine upon it for 
a little while and except for the occasional cases 
where actual degradation has occurred, you will 
have a little plant thrusting out eager tentacles 
—seeking friendly air and rains and the depths 
of the sane and homely earth in which to root.. 
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LUMBERMEN EXHIBIT AT FAIRS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 8.—The Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the Wis- 
consin Bankers’ Association are codperating in 
placing at the principal fairs thruout the State 
what are called ‘‘banker-farmer-lumbermen ex- 
hibits.’’ Prof. D. H. Otis, formerly with the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, and now di- 
rector of the Banker-Farmer Exchange, is in 
charge of these exhibits. At each fair a com- 
mittee of local lumbermen and bankers serves 
with him each day. Arrangements are made 
with the ‘local lumber dealers of each city where 
fairs are held for the erection of either a porta- 
ble garage or a tent near the cattle exhibits, 
to facilitate the lumbermen and bankers meet- 
ing as many farmers as possible. At some of 
the points the lumber dealers have also ar- 
ranged a display of building materials and will 
take advantage of the opportunity to discuss 
building prospects. 

The exhibits have been shown, or will be 
shown, at the fairs and on the dates named 
below: 

Aug. 10-13—Janesville Fair, Janesville. 

. 17-20—Stevens Point Fair, Stevens Point. 
. 24-27—Marathon County Fair, Wausau. 
. 30-Sept. 4—State Fair, Milwaukee. 


. 7-10—Waupaca County Fair, Wevauwega. 
. 13-17—North Wisconsin Fair, Chippewa 


. 21-24—Inter-County Fair, Watertown. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1—Dodge County Fair, Beaver 


The Banker-Farmer Exchange was organized 
in 1919 to assist Wisconsin farmers to buy or 
sell improved livestock and seeds. The lum- 
bermen and bankers at points where fairs have 
been held feel that good has resulted from 
these exhibits. 


CLOSE DEAL FOR LARGE COAST PROPERTIES 


PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 4—Thru Hill & Scrits- 
mier, of San Francisco and Portland, a sale has 
just been closed for certain of the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation’s properties in 
Lincoln County. The property transferred con- 
sists of the so called Blodgett tract of timber 

located near Yachats, containing approximately 





tion with the Federal Government for improv- 
ing the entrance to Yaquina Bay and in dredg- 
ing a deep channel to the Toledo plant. 

This development is expected to create a great 
activity around Yaquina Bay, and as a conse- 
quence of the better facilities the large timber 
resources of the Siletz Basin will be made avail- 
able for market. The purchasers are believed to 
be easterners, for during the recent cruise east- 
ern representatives accompanied the cruisers 
thru the timber. 


SUGAR COMPANY BUILDS ADOBE HOUSES 


DENVER, CoLo., Sept. 6—The American Beet 
Sugar Co. has recently built quite a large num- 
ber of adobe houses for occupancy by its Mexi- 
ean laborers and their supervisors at Lamar, 
Las Animas, Rocky Ford and other points in 
the Arkansas Valley of Colorado. For the in- 
formation of the uninitiated, it may be stated 
that adobe is clay, mixed with water and chopped 
straw. 

Some of the dwellings for the laborers are of 
very simple construction, being built in rows 
sheltering ten or more families, with a separate 





STUDY KILN DRYING PROCESSES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 7—The group of 
sixteen engineers, headed by C. Gilbert Rogers, 
director of forest studies in America and 
chief of the Indian forestry department of 
the British Government, who spent practically 
all of last week in Memphis, have left for 
Montana and other western States where they 
will continue their investigations of various 
phases of logging and manufacturing proces- 
ses. They will return to Memphis some time 
next March, according to John M. Pritchard, 
secretary-manager of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, at which time 
they will devote special attention to the log- 
ging business in all of its phases. 

While in Memphis last week, the engineers 
gave practically all of their time to the study 
of manufacturing and kiln drying processes in 
connection with veneers and panel stock. They 
visited the plants of Nickey Bros., (Inc.), 
James E. Stark & Co., (Inc.), Memphis Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co., Larkin & Co., Allen- 
Eaton Panel Co., Memphis Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. and the Anderson-Tully Co. as well 





TYPICAL GROUP OF ADOBE HOUSES 


door for each, while others are more pretentious. 
They range in size from two rooms up to some 
of twelve or more rooms for large families. 

E. C. Howe, vice president and general man- 
ager American Beet Sugar Co., states that while 
this type of house is cheaper to build than frame 
houses, the difference in construction cost is not 
the primary reason for adopting it. The prin- 
cipal reason, Mr. Howe states, is that the ordi- 














A SUPERVISOR’S RESIDENCE, OF ADOBE CONSTRUCTION 


2,500 acres, upon which it is estimated there 
stands some 800,000,000 feet of timber, about 
forty percent of which stumpage is spruce, the 
balance being principally fir and hemlock; the 
railroad from Yaquina Bay to this tract, about 
twenty-four miles long, running south along the 
coast into the timber, together with the termi- 
nals on Yaquina Bay, including the connection 
with the Southern Pacific Railroad at Yaquina, 
and the sawmill at Toledo, which is practically 
completed and which, it is estimated, can be put 
in operation in sixty to ninety days. The mill 
has a capacity of some 250,000 feet per eight 
hour shift. 

The purchase price for all of this property was 
$2,000,000. The names of the purchasers have 
not yet been disclosed. It is the intention to 
operate these properties as soon as transporta- 
tion conditions pertaining to the shipment of 
lumber warrant. 

It is stated that the purchasers have been as- 
sured of the codperation of the ports of New- 
port and Toledo, which are working in conjunc- 


nary Mexicans are accustomed to building and 
living in adobe houses, and these were con- 
structed by the laborers when there was no 
other work. 


PARTNERSHIP BECOMES CORPORATION 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Sept. 6—The Central States 
Tie & Lumber Co. has been organized with a 
eapital stock of, $25,000 fully paid to succeed 
the Schierbecker Tie & Lumber Co., a copart- 
nership between H. F. Schierbecker and C. A. 
Neuenhahn, which was recently formed. Offices 
are at 1594 Arcade Building. 

Mr. Schierbecker, president of the company, 
was connected with the Abeles & Taussig Tie 
Co. for twelve years, and previously was with 
the Carter & Wayland Lumber Co., Piedmont, 
Mo. Mr. Neuenhahn, secretary and treasurer, 
was for eight years sales manager for the Stew- 
art-Greer Lumber Co. and more recently sales 
manager of the wholesale department of the 
Antrim Lumber Co., both of St. Louis. 








BUILT FOR MEXICAN LABORERS 


as other establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of veneers, panel stock 
and lumber. 

They are in America for a period of prac- 
tically one year. They are working under 
the direction of Mr. Gilbert and are seeking 
to develop all the information possible regard- 
ing the lumber and veneer industry in order 
that they may apply this to the business of 
India and other British possessions. 

The engineers are all comparatively young 
men and were only recently demobilized from 
the engineering corps maintained by the Brit- 
ish Government during the late world war. 
They are enthusiastic over what they are able 
to learn regarding the efficient methods being 
employed in both logging and manufacturing 
operations in America. They are particularly 
impressed with the engineering skill employed 
in this country so far as the lumber industry 
itself is concerned. 





MAY PURCHASE TWO PORTLAND MILLS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 4.—Stanley Dollar has 
been in Portland for several days and left here , 
yesterday for San Francisco after having closed 
negotiations for the purchase from the David 
Investment Co. of the two mills of the old Mon- 
arch Lumber Co. in North Portland for a con- 
sideration ranging between $750,000 and $1,- 
000,000. The transfer is said to be conditional 
in that it will be closed if the Port of Portland 
commission maintains and deepens the channel 
to the property sufficiently to accommodate deep 
sea vessels which it is planned to have carry 
away the bulk of the lumber to be manufactured. 
The two mills have at present a total output of 
285,000 feet in eight hours, but this will be in- 
creased about 100 percent after the new owners 
secure possession. The Monarch mill plant was 
built about ten years ago by Lester W. David 
and has been thru much litigation and idle a 
good part of the time until recently Mr. David 
arranged for operation, with himself as man- 
ager. It is understood that Mr. David will re- 
main as manager under the new ownership, 
which will be the Dollar interests, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. With lumber mills 
here and splendid steamship service, the Dollar 
interests will be in excellent position to carry on 
a large lumber business in the Orient, where it 
has built up a big trade. 
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Constructive Suggestions Worthy of Study 


In view of the present attitude of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission toward business and industry as compared to the 
attitude of that body during the first years of its existance 
and in view of present conditions affecting business generally 
and the lumber industry in particular—the shortage of cars; 
production ; restriction of credits; depression of business; the 
decreasing demand; and other important matters demanding 
earnest attention, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that it is 
doing a real service to the industry and to the public in turn- 
ing back the pages of recent history and presenting to its 
readers some correspondence that ought to make a valuable 
The death of Will H. Parry removed 
from the Federal Trade Commission a constructive genius 
who, with E. N. Hurley, was endeavoring to make of that body 
what is was intended to be—an aid to American business. 


study at this time. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 24, 1916. 
Mr. CHarues 8S. KeitH, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir: The recent reports of lumber 
production that have come to the commission 
indicate a considerable accumulation of mill 
yard stock because of the shortage of shipping 
facilities. The depression in the lumber in- 
dustry has been frequently ascribed to a chronic 
tendency toward over-production, resulting in 
almost constant pressure of overstocked mills 
to unload at whatever price the market will 
bear. I should like to have your opinion of 
the way in which and the extent to which the 
present car shortage has disturbed the adjust- 
ment of production to shipment of lumber. I 
am concerned in the evidences of the accumula- 
tion of abnormal mill stocks. Should it and 
can it be discouraged? : 

Perhaps the following questions which are 
merely suggestive of the matter I have in mind 
will facilitate your reply: 

What immédiate effect upon prices is traceable 
to the shortage of transportation facilities? What 
effect upon the production of lumber? 

How do the mill stocks compare with those of 
one year ago? Mill prices? 

Are the retail yard stocks being so depleted 
that the retail demand, when the car shortage 
disappears, will be sufficient to absorb at steady 
prices the abnormal accumulation of mill stocks? 

Will the late season and the uncertainties of 
transportation tend to delay prospective building? 

so, what effect will this postponement have 
upon the anticipated movement of mill stocks of 
lumber? . 

To what extent will the delay caused by the 
general shortage of shipping facilities, in the re- 
ceipt of other materials used with lumber in gen- 
> construction, affect the consumption of lum- 
er? 

Does the car shortage have the more pronounced 
effect upon the market for hardwood or for soft- 
wood lumber? 

Has the lumber industry, as other industries 
have done, adapted production to the facilities 
for shipping? If not, is its failure to do so a 
result of lack of information as to the market 
conditions? Or of faulty organization within the 
industry? Or of conditions affecting only certain 
individual mills? 

f it is true that production is not complete until 
the commodity has reached the consumer there 
is in general the same reason for adjusting the 
output of lumber to the facilities for transporting 
it to the markets as there is for adjusting the 
supply of logs to the mill to the sawing capacity 
of the mill itself.. Is the lumberman accustomed 
to think of production in this light? 

I shall much appreciate any suggestion you 
may give to the commission of a definite remedy 
for the ill-adjusted production at present char- 
acteristic of the lumber industry. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. H. Parry, Commissioner. 


CENTRAL CoaL & CoKE CoMPANy, 
Keith & Perry Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27, 1916. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION COMMITTEE, 

Sgiaamaaa PINE ASSOCIATION, Kansas City, 

Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: Referring to letter of Com- 
missioner Will H. Parry of Oct. 24, and in 
answer thereto, beg to state that there can be 
no question as to the soundness of the policy of 
manufacturing no more lumber than the market 
will assimilate nor for which transportation 


facilities can be secured in which to ship same. 
The manufacture of any natural resource in 
excess of market requirements or shipping facil- 
ities should be discouraged as far as it can be 
done lawfully. 

Replying to the various questions suggested 
by Mr. Parry in the order in which they occur 
in his letter: 

“What immediate effect upon prices is traceable 
to the shortage of transportation facilities? What 
effect upon the production of lumber?” 

The price of lumber has advanced at least $1 
to $1.50 a thousand since the car shortage became 
acute. 

As to the effect upon the production of lumber: 
Individually, our instructions to our operating de- 
partment are that they shall not manufacture any 
more lumber than they ship each week, as we are 
not desirous of putting any more lumber into pile 
or of increasing our stocks which are already 
heavier than they were a year ago. 

“How do the mill stocks compare with those 
of one year ago? Mill prices?’ 

A year ago on the first of this month this com- 
pany had 42,975,495 feet of lumber in stock, and 
on the first of October this year we had 52,238,666 
feet of lumber in stock, showing an accumulation 
for the year of 9,263,171 feet. 

In comparison of mill prices as received from 
all sales, would state that our average price for 
September a year ago was $12.95, while for Sep- 
tember of this year it was $14.28 a thousand feet. 


“Are the retail yard stocks being so depleted 
that the retail demand, when the car shortage dis- 
appears, will be sufficient to absorb at steady 
prices the abnormal accumulation of mill stocks?” 

Answer to this question is merely a matter of 
opinion. Our observation is that the manufac- 
turer is making no effort to sell lumber because of 
his already heavy order files and the impossibility 
of securing cars in sufficient quantities to give 
reasonable shipments. The retailer, on the other 
hand, is not doing any speculative buying or 
duplicating his orders in order to get material, 
but is only buying what he actually needs and 
on which he is promised immediate shipment. In- 
formation from some sources shows that the re- 
tailers’ stocks are higher than they were a year 
ago and other sections show that stocks are badly 
depleted due to the present car conditions. 


My personal opinion is that with a continua- 
tion of present shipping conditions (which ap- 
parently will continue for some time to come) 
retailers’ stocks will be depleted, and manufac- 
turers will accumulate stocks during this period, 
so that when the car supply develops in greater 
quantity the retailer will hold off buying longer 
than the manufacturer can hold off selling, with the 
natural result of a materially declining market, 
this, of course, provided the manufacturer does 
ee regulate his production to his shipping facili- 
ies. 

“Will the late season and the uncertainties of 
transportation tend to delay prospective building? 
If so what effect will this postponement have upon 
ee movement of mill stocks of lum- 


Generally speaking, contracts are awarded and 
prospective building begins sufficiently early in the 
season to permit the construction to be placed 
under roof before bad weather materializes. De- 
lay in receipt of materials delaying construction 
to such a point that it will be impossible to get 
the construction under roof will naturally cause 
building and the period of consumption to be de- 
a to a time when conditions are more favor- 
able. 


Thru the courtesy of Charles S. Keith, president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City, the American Lum- 
BERMAN has been given access to some correspondence that 
passed between Commissioner Parry and Mr. Keith in 1916, 
when. conditions in the lumber business, in many respects, 
were similar to those facing the industry today. A study of 
Mr. Parry’s letter, with its constructive suggestions, would 
be most opportune now for the industry and the public as 
well. Mr. Parry recognized the importance of placing busi- 
ness and industry on a sound basis, and in his letter to Mr. 
Keith he not only placed his finger on the weak spots in the 
lumber industry, but evidenced a sincere desire to make the 
Federal Trade Commission helpful in that time of stress. 
Parry’s letter and Mr. Keith’s reply are worthy a careful 
perusal and earnest study. 


Mr. 


“To what extent will the delay caused by the 
general shortage of shipping facilities, in the re- 
ceipt of other materials used with lumber in gen- 
eral construction, affect the consumption of lum- 
ber?” 

In answer to this question: We know that such 
delays in receipt of other materials do retard the 
consumption of lumber, but to what extent it is 
impossible to measure. To illustrate: We know 
that during the last year the difficulty of securing 
iron and.steel and. the abnormally high prices 
thereof have materially curtailed the construction 
of railroad cars in the United States, and that 
possibly 300 percent to 400 percent more cars 
would have been built this year than were built 
had it not been for this reason. A notable inci- 
dent of this kind was the withdrawal of specifica- 
tions by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for cars 
for these reasons. This situation goes all along 
the line of consumption, and the consumption of 
lumber and construction work are materially 
affected by inability to receive other materials 
which enter with lumber into general construc- 
tion. 

Effect of Car Shortage 

“Does the car shortage have the more pronounced 
effect upon the market for hardwood or for soft- 
wood lumber?’ 

I would assume that the effect upon both would 
be equal, the degree of the effect being varied by 
the comparative production of both branches of 
the industry. 

“Has the lumber industry, as other industries 
have done, adapted production to the facilities for 
shipping? If not, is its failure to do so a result 
of lack of information as to the market conditions? 
Or of faulty organization within the lumber in- 
dustry? Or of conditions affecting only certain 
individual mills?” 

Answering this question by section: 

(a) “Has the lumber industry, as other in- 
dustries have done, adapted production to the 
facilities for shipping?’ 

The lumber industry as such has not adapted 
its production to its facilities for shipping, which 
is evidenced by the weekly barometer reports of 
the different branches of the industry. 

(b) “If not, is its failure to do so a result of 
lack of information as to the market conditions?” 

No, its failure is not due to lack of information, 
because information is in the hands of the industry 
every week as to what the situation actually is. 
It is not due to lack of information, but is due to 
other causes. 

(ec) “Or of faulty organization within the lum- 
ber industry ?” 

I do not think it is a question of faulty organiza- 
tion within the industry so much as it is a lack 
of ability on the part of those engaged in the 
industry to do individually and without agree- 
ment that which they can not do by agreement, due 
to uncertainty and doubt of the law. If that doubt 
were removed, I believe the industry could and 
would act. They do not act individually because 
they do not know what their neighbors will do or 
what effect, if they do and their neighbors do not, 
it might have on their local operations, fearing 
that they might be bearing more than their just 
proportion of the burden while their competitors 
who were operating on better time would be able 
to sell their product to better advantage. 

(d) “Or of conditions aff - 
dividaal imitis?™ ecting only certain in 

There is no condition affecting any individual 
mill, except in the case of storm timber, which 
would be a justifiable excuse for any mill not do- 
ing its share to help the industry. 

“Tf it is true that production i ) 
until the commodity a4 reached Pom Ponca <p 
there is in general the same reason for adjusting 
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the output of lumber to the facilities for trans- 
porting it to the markets as there is for adjust- 
ing the supply of logs to the mill to the sawing 
eapacity of the mill itself. Is the lumberman ac- 
customed to think of production in this light?” 
What Should Happen 

In my judgment the situation is better expressed 
here than I have ever seen it expressed before. 
The illustration is typical of what actually should 
happen. No one will cut more logs than his mill 
can manufacture, and why should anyone cut more 
lumber than the market will take care of or for 
which he can secure transportation facilities to 
ship same to the market. 

I should say that the lumberman is not ac- 
customed to thinking in this light and his busi- 
ness will never be prosperous until such time as 


he does accustom himself to thinking of his pro- 
duction in this way. 

Now, in answer to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Parry’s letter, wherein he suggests that he 
would appreciate any suggestions that we may 
be able to give the commission of a definite 
remedy for the ill-adjusted production at pres- 
ent characteristic of the lumber industry, would 
state that a very practical and efficient remedy 
would be a modification of our trust laws so 
that individual members of the industry might 
agree and contract with each other to produce 
only as much lumber as could be shipped or 
which the market would assimilate, under and 
thru the supervision of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission in order that this privilege might not 
be abused. In the absence of such remedial 
legislation, the only alternative remedy is that 
the Sherman Law as it stands should be inter- 
preted in the light of the rule of reason to per- 
mit those industries’ that are engaged in de- 
veloping natural resources to make such agree- 
ments as would be necessary to overcome the 
economic weakness above outlined, this to be 
under the supervision and observation of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Very truly yours, 
CENTRAL CoaL & COKE COMPANY, 
(Signed) By CHartes S. Keita, President. 





SHOP COMMITTEE PLAN BRINGS HARMONY 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu., Sept. 4.—A little less 
than a year ago the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills put into operation at its Bellingham and 
Larson plants a plan for employee representa- 
tion in the form of a works council or shop 
committee. This plan, which in its main out- 
lines was conceived by President J. H. Bloedel 
after much study of the subject of industrial 
relations, has worked splendidly, resulting in 
a fine spirit of harmony and codperation, with 
tangible results in the way of increased pro- 
duetion and lessened labor turnover. 

The plan, which has been described in detail 
in these columns, provides for the election by 
the employees of a representative from each 
department. An employee having a grievance 
first takes it up with the committee man from 
his department. If the committee men can not 
dispose of the matter, he carries it to the fore- 
man. If the foreman is unable to adjust it 
satisfactorily to the worker it goes to the shop 
committee. If unsettled by that body, and is 
of such nature as to involve both plants, an 
appeal is taken to the joint shop committee, 
composed of committee men from the two 
plants. If that body fails to settle it, the ap- 


peal goes to the joint council, which consists 


of the departmental representatives of the 
workers, together with three representatives of 
the company. This joint council is the court 
of last resort; its decisions become the policies 
of the company and are incorporated in the 
book of standard practice rules for the guid- 
ance of both workers and employers. 

Recently an editorial representative of the 
Pacifie Coast Mechanic visited the company’s 
mills and recorded his impressions in his paper 
as follows in part: 


No more striking illustration of the benefit of 
industrial harmony could anywhere be found than 
in the Bloedel Donovan plants since the adoption 
of its shop committee plan. While not yet perfect, 
the value of this plan is so apparent to both 
workers and employers that they regard it as a 
permanent cure not only for their own plant ail- 
ments whenever they develop, but also for what- 
ever ills may develop in other large industrial 
establishments. Of course, without hearty and 
sympathetic codéperation between the workers and 
the employers the plan would have failed to achieve 
suecess. Both employers and workers sincerely 
wanted peace, good will and harmony; the workers 
wished to feel that their positions were secure; 
the employers desired conditions that would insure 
not only uninterrupted operation of the mills but 
higher standards of efficiency in all departments, 
greater output, and contented employees. 


Grievances Are Nipped In the Bud 


The result is harmony in the plants; no growl- 
ing; no grouches; no dislikes and antipathies piled 
up from day to day ; no suggestion of slave driving 
by bosses of the old type; no slowing down or 
sabotage anywhere; no smoldering discontent be- 
cause of unadjusted grievances; no talk or thought 
of strikes or lockouts; no friction between the men 
who work and the men who pay—these, briefly, 
are the happy conditions found to exist in these 
two big plants as a result of a workable plan 
resting upon the basis of mutual confidence, re- 
spect and helpfulness. 

The shop committees are directly concerned in 
the management of these plants and all matters in- 
volving the relations between the company and its 
workers. Departmental committee men represent 
the workers who elect them in all matters per- 
taining to wages, hours of service, working condi- 
tions, Sas, suggestions, sanitation, efficiency 
and other items of mutual interest. 

Under this plan no question in either plant has 
remained unsettled; indeed, most of them are 
settled, speedily and satisfactorily, without re- 
course to the right of appeal beyond the shop com- 
mittee. The shop committee meets every Tuesday 
at the noon hour ia the plant coffee house; the 


joint shop committee meets every second Wednesday 
evening, and the joint committee also meets every 
second Wednesday. 

If a man has a grievance or thinks he has one, 
he spits it out, for he is not timid about talking 
to his committee man. He helped to elect him, 
works with him and feels no hesitancy about ap- 
proaching him. On the other hand, if he had to go 
directly to the foreman, the general manager or 
some other “higher-up,” it would require time and 
trouble if he went at all, and in the interval he 
probably would magnify his grievance and develop 
a grouch because of the real or fancied wrong, 
with the result that all avenues of easy and 
friendly approach between worker and employer 
would be closed. The prime function of the shop 
committee man is to keep these avenues open and 
thus prevent delay in the adjustment of com- 
plaints. Justice delayed causes almost as many 
disputes and antagonisms as justice denied. A 
full, fair hearing and a speedy judgment in in- 
dustrial disputes will eliminate much costly bitter- 
ness in plant life. 


Things That Make Life Pleasanter 

In addition to the establishment of a coffee 
house in the plants, where hot coffee, cream and 
sugar are supplied at noon free, the company en- 
courages various wholesome diversions. There is an 
excellent plant publication, called the Industrial 
Harmonizer, edited by Charles F. Follman, assisted 
by a staff of contributors, including a cartoonist 
of no mean ability. This publication is a source 
of pleasure and benefit to each member of the big 
industrial family; it is artistic in appearance, 
wholesome in tone and altogether one of the mast 
creditable shop publications in this section of the 
country. 

The workers have organized a good baseball team 
and are now planning for a band made up of em- 
ployees. They put on motion picture shows in 
the Larson coffee house, and sometimes stage a 
play of their own. 


How the Thrift Habit Is Encouraged 


Moreover, the company has established a savings 
department for the benefit of workers wishing to 
take advantage of it. It issues thrift certificates 
in denominations of $5 and up, which are con- 
vertible into thrift bonds of $100 and up, the 
—_ paying 6 percent on all money thus in- 
vested. 

Encouraged by the new order of things, the 
workers in these plants have on their own account 
established a benefit fund, and the wisdom and 
value of this policy have already been demon- 
strated in instances where the workers have been 
able to be of real help to their fellows in times 
of misfortune. 

Suggestion boxes are placed in all departments 
and a system of rewards for employees making 
usable suggestions has been worked out by the 
company. 

Some Striking Results From the Plan 

In an effort to obtain first hand information as 
to the results of the committee plan as applied in 
the Bloedel Donovan plants, the advantages of the 
plan, its disadvantages, if any exist, and improve- 
ment, representatives of both the company and 
the workers were interviewed. These included 
office men connected with the administration, fore- 
men, committeemen and workers all of whom spoke 
freely, frankly and without indication of restraint 
of any kind. 

Summarized, the advantages of the plan from 
the standpoint of the different groups interviewed 
may be thus stated: 

1—Workers now feel that their jobs are more 
secure than under the old regime because they can 
not be dismissed without a hearing and can not 
be penalized because of any complaint or criticism 
baad may make as to any plant practice or condi- 
tion. 

2—Oppression injustice have been made 
practically impossible. No man can be fired merely 
because the foreman may not like him or because 
the foreman’s breakfast failed to set right. 


8—Everybody is governed by rules which every- 
body helped to make in the form of a shop con- 
stitution. Whenever attention has been called to 
any infraction or disobedience, involving the 
standard rules of practice, the invariable result 
has been immediate and good natured compliance 
with the rules. As an illustration: Some of the 
men were in habit of quitting, before the whistle 
blew. The rule on tho eaie®™ was placarded in 


and 


the different departments. Since that time no 
man has quit work until the time fixed in the rule 
he helped to make. 

4—The number of employees leaving the serv- 
ice of the company has been greatly reduced. In 
one department employing about one hundred 
workers there hasn’t been a change since the com- 
mittee plan was adopted. 

5—Agitation outside the plant by men who work 
in the plant has practically ceased. The workers 
talk it over in the plant, whatever the grievance 
or complaint, and it is settled in the plant, and 
settled without bickering, bitterness or ill feeling 
of any sort. 

6—Mutual confidence and _ respect between 
workers and employers have shown a marked in- 
crease. his has developed a degree of frankness 
and openmindedness on both sides not hitherto 
known. 

7—The individual and collective efficiency of the 
plants has greatly increased. 

8—tThe strike spirit seems to be absolutely dead. 

Of course the above is a mere skeleton of the 
advantages everywhere noticeable in these plants 
since. the committee plan went into operation. 
Much of the improvement is of a kind to be felt 
rather than described. It is in the talk, manner 
and general bearing of the workers and employers. 
They are contented. The workers are secure in 
positions which satisfy them. The employers no 
longer fear a shutdown and a stoppage of plant 
energies. The whole atmosphere in these plants 
is hopeful and happy. 


Men Are Ambitious For Development 


‘In different phrasing the question was put to 
various workers and employers as to what is most 
needed to humanize the routine of life in the great 
industrial establishments. The answers received 
may be squeezed into the single word ‘“develop- 
ment.” One thing for which there seemed to be a 
very general demand may be classed as educational 
in character. Definitely, what apparently is 
wanted is literature and talks on the economic and 
financial problems that may involve the plant in 
which the workers are employed. They want to 
know the drift of things in the industrial and 
financial world, what changes may. be pending. 
what factors will contribute to these changes, and 
what it all may mean to them. The workers 
realize that pending economical changes, such as 
the flow of commodity prices back to normal levels 
must inevitably affect the wage scale and this fact 
makes the matter one of immediate personal con- 
cern to them. 


INCREASES CAPITAL; BUYS TIMBER AND MILL 


LavREL, Miss., Sept. 7.—The original eapi- 
tal stock of the Green Lumber Co., which was 
$200,000, has been increased to $300,000 and 
another sawmill and additional timber pur- 
chased. Articles of sale have recently been 
signed whereby the Green Lumber Co. becomes 
the owner of the J. P. Griffin Lumber Co. at 
Avera, Miss., with a block of the well known 
Blodgett tract of timber. Avera is situated 
some thirty or forty miles southeast of Laurel 
on the MeLean branch of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad. 

The Green Lumber Co. when first organized 
purchased a sawmill and some timber at Garner, 
which is a shipping point on the Gulf, Mobile’ 
& Northern just south of Avera. The officers 
of the Green Lumber Co. are: 

President, Charles Green; vice presidents, P.' 
A. Rogers and I. R. Anderson; secretary and, 
treasurer, F. W. Sullivan. The officers with 
the following constitute the board of directors:' 
B. A. Schneider, L. E. Rogers and Frank 6G. 
Wisner. , 

It will be noticed that many of the above’ 
officers of the Green Lumber Co. are prom- 
inently connected with Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
of Laurel, but this is not an Eastman-Gardiner 
enterprise. 
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Illinois GGeaceaseaie fa cae “Soldiers Memorial Building 


In its efforts to stimulate interest in the 
erecting of community buildings to serve 
as civic centers as well as soldiers’ memorials 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been met with 
the statement that the cost of such buildings at 
the present time is an obstacle that is not easily 
overcome. It appears that the ability to obtain 
a thing is more often determined by the inten- 
sity of the desire to possess it than of the actual 
meed of it. Of course 
there are certain basic 
necessities such as 
food, clothing and 
shelter that everybody 
must have at all times, 
no matter what they 
cost. But it often hap- 
pens, as at the present 
time, that those who 
are complaining most 
loudly about the high 
cost of necessaries are 
buying most liberally 
of luxuries, which have 
really increased more 
in price than have the 
necessaries. Evidence 
is abundant that trade 
in and demand for 
luxuries have been at 
high water mark for 
several years. In view 
of that fact it appears to be somewhat incon- 
sistent to postpone building so important a 
structure as a home or a community hall. 

To the person who has not acquired the 
habit of thinking in terms of community bet- 
terment and civic welfare a community build- 
ing may not appear to be so important as it 
really is. But it might be possible to demon- 


strate the fact that during times of unrest like 
the present a community building that would 
afford a place for bringing all the people to- 
gether frequently in friendly conference would 
be worth all it cost no matter how much that 
might be. 

Of course each community will have its own 
conception of its needs in the way of a civic 
center, and it is in accordance with the prin- 


FRONT ELEVATION OF EMDEN (ILL.) COMMUNITY HOUSE 





ciples of democracy that it shall be permitted 
to build in accordance with that conception. 
But it is quite possible that some communities 
at least would change their views regarding 
the value of a community building and a com- 
munity center after visiting communities that 
have such institutions and becoming familiar 
with them in practical operation. The com- 
munity building is not a new institution, but 
merely an adaptation of an ancient institution 
—the town hall—to modern needs. 

The Community Builder often has said that 
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there is no community so small that it can not 
afford to possess a community building; and if 
support of that statement is needed it is to be 
found in the action of Emden, Ill., a community 
of less than five hundred people, which is build- 
ing a memorial hall costing about $40,000. Evi- 
dently the people of Emden were convinced of 
the importance and value of a community hall; 
for neither the high prices of building materials 
nor the sparseness of 
population was deemed 
an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. 

The accompanying 
illustrations show in 
outline the arrange- 
ment of the Emden 
memorial hall, which 
is a one-story building 
with basement and 
baleony. The plans 
have been altered 
slightly since the trac- 
ings were made; the 
principal change being 
an enlargement of the 
American Legion room 
at the expense of the 
boxball alley. Origi- 
nally the building was 
to be constructed of 
brick and stucco in 
combination. but the plans were changed to brick 
exclusively. 

The building stands on lots that are valued 
at about $2,500, and when completed the build- 
ing and lots will represent an expenditure of 
between $40,000 and $45,000. It is in the cen- 
ter of the village at one corner of the only busi- 
ness block and is but a half-block from the 
town’s only railroad station. 

The work of construction is now going for- 
ward and it is expected that the walls will be 
completed early in September, so that the build- 
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Main Floor of Community Memorial Building Being Erected at Emden, IIL, a Village with 
a Population of About Five Hundred, and at a Cost of More Than Forty Thousand Dollars 
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ing should be enclosed before cold weather sets 
in. There has been some delay owing to ship- 
ping conditions, the workmen having been fre- 
quently held up by lack of material. No con- 
tractor has been employed, and all the workmen 
employed have been paid by the hour. How- 
ever, a very large part of the work has been 
contributed by public spirited citizens. All of 
the excavating and all the footings for the 
walls were done in that way. 

The undertaking is being financed by the 
selling of shares in the Emden Community 














$135. Money is raised by giving ‘‘eats’’ at 
band concerts which are given in Emden alter- 
nate Saturday evenings. 

Dr. Barringer says also that besides the reg- 
ular organizations there is an ‘‘informal bunch 
of fellows’’ who have bought a merry-go-round 
and a baby rack which they are operating on 
all publie occasions for the benefit of the com- 
munity house. 

An examination of the accompanying illus- 
trations will give a fairly accurate notion of 
the building arrangement. There is, however, 
a balcony floor not shown, the balcony extend- 
ing around three sides of the auditorium. Back 
of the balcony proper and over the stairway 
are three rooms. The middle one, marked in 


an unknown donor. Immediately afterwards 
the chamber appointed a finance committee for 
raising the additional funds that are necessary. 


* * * 


THE PEOPLE of Terre Haute, Ind., interested 
in community service have undertaken to raise 
funds for purchasing the old Hemingway home 
in that city for use as a civic center and as 
headquarters for the community service work. 
It is hoped that the park board will finance 
the project. 


* 7 * 


At WicuHiTa Fats, Tex., the activities com- 
mittee of the Wichita Falls Community Service 
recently formulated plans for promoting the 
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The Basement of the Community House will be a Favorite Rendezvous for Emden’s Young 
Folks 


House Corporation, a nonprofitsharing corpo- 
ration. The shares are $25 each and nobody 
may hold more than ten. The idea of the in- 
corporators was to eliminate all considerations 
of profit in connection with entertainments to 
be given in the building; believing that doing 
so would be conducive to cleaner and better 
social community affairs. Everyone realizes 
that when he buys a share it is equivalent to 
a donation, and yet there are thirty-four stock- 
holders who have gone the limit of ten shares, 
representing a donation of $250. 


No canvassing has been done since early last 
spring and yet there are 102 shareholders hold- 
ing an aggregate amount of $15,000 worth of 
stock. It is known that the limit has not by 
any means been reached for raising money in 
that way. But even if it had been reached 
there can be no question about completing the 
building because a bond has been signed by 
twenty or more substantial and public spirited 
citizens guaranteeing the payment of any 
money advanced by the local bank in settle- 
ment of accruing bills. 


To provide money for equipping the com- 
munity building there have been many activities 
in Emden and the surrounding community. The 
American Legion raised about $1,000 by means 
of a fair or carnival and the same organization 
runs a moving picture theatre in Emden. The 
money the Legion has raised will go to furnish 
its room and to equip the gymnasium. There 
are also three women’s clubs and societies in 
the community, which have been raising money 
for furnishing the various rooms of the com- 
munity building. In a letter Dr. B. M. Bar- 
ringer, who is a member of the building com- 
mittee, and who has supplied most of the infor- 
mation embodied in this article, says that ac- 
cording to the latest information he has, the 
Emden Home Bureau unit has raised $600; the 
So & Sew Society, $300, and the W. C. T. U., 


the tracing ‘‘Rest Room,’’ Dr. Barringer says, 
is a retreat for mothers with tired babies. At 
Emden they do not advertise ‘‘babies not ad- 
mitted,’’ but they do provide a retiring room 
for them. At one side of the rest room is a 
‘*stack’? room for books and at the opposite 
side a reading room. These rooms merely rep- 
resent a glimpse into the future when the vil- 
lage library shall be housed in the building, tho 
no definite plans have been made for the con- 
trol of the library ete. At the opposite end of 
the building above the wings of the stage are 
two ‘‘ante’’ rooms. 

The Emden community house is to be con- 
trolled and operated by a board of nine direc- 
tors, seven men and two women. Some of the 
directors are wealthy and others are not, and 
the board includes business men, professional 
men and farmers. The plan is to charge enough 
for the use of the building to pay the cost of 
upkeep and the operation. It, however, is to 
be dedicated to the soldier boys of the commu- 
nity as a memorial, and the name of each one 
in bronze is to be placed in an appropriate po- 
sition in the building. 

On the whole the Emden community house 
when it is completed, furnished and in opera- 
tion will represent and embody exactly the 
community spirit and community effort that 
are needed to weld a group of people together 
into a civic and social unit; and the building 


can not fail to contribute greatly to the unify- 


ing of sentiment and efforts in behalf of com- 
munity welfare. 


Development Notes 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce, of Watertown, 
N. Y., has recently undertaken to raise a fund 
for constructing a home for itself, which shall 
serve as a community center as well. The move- 
ment, it appears, really was inspired by the re- 
ceipt of a one hundred dollar subscription from 























work of the Service. Among the activities sug- 
gested are community sings, visiting of patients 
in the local hospitals, the setting aside of a 
special visiting week in which each family will 
become acquainted with every other family in 
its neighborhood, the continuation of the train- 
ing of volunteer recreation leaders, and the hold- 
ing of State gatherings in which former resi- 
dents ef each State will meet for picnics and 
other social gatherings. 


* * + 


At Mr. PiLEasant, Iowa, citizens interested 
in promoting the Henry County Community Club 
have organized a committee for promoting a 
campaign to secure members. The idea is that 
all the people of the county should work to- 
gether for the good of the county, and the com- 
mittee hopes to secure a membership of at 
least five hundred. 

* * * 


THRU THE gift of Lacrand Parish and his 
wife, the people of Mountain View, a suburb 
of Paterson, N. J. come into possession of a 
large tract of land for the purpose of com- 
munity club activities, maintaining of a social 
center ete. The only limitation in the deed is 
that the property shall be used for the benefit 
of the entire community. 


* * * 


Ir 1s reported that one hundred and twenty- 
three towns in Oklahoma of less than 6,000 pop- 
ulation already have asked the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Oklahoma to aid them 
in making a complete survey of educational, 
social, economic, industrial and religious condi- 
tions. 
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The Lumberman May Perform a Valuable Service to His Customer by 
Advising Against the Skimping That Results in “‘Makeshift’? Homes 


All of us have been having education forced 


upon us during the last few years. Naturally 
the University of Hard Knocks never closes 
its doors, and every person is obliged to attend. 
But to some harrowed and involuntary pupils 
it must seem that the head master has not only 
adopted compulsory attendance but has in- 
stalled high pressure methods of cramming un- 
welcome knowledge into the assorted heads of 
his classes. Ol’ Man Experience has long been 
the original George W. Teacher, and he is one 
pedagog who has no reason to complain of low 
salary; for the high cost of experience has if 
anything outstripped the high cost of living. 
All this new knowledge is having its effect on 
our conduct, in little and insignificant things 
as well as in the great matters upon which our 
life and welfare depend. 


Hotel Men Used to Try to Please 


For instance, there is the little matter of 
getting a hotel room. Time was when the 
prospective guest approached the humble and 
contrite clerk, spoke roughly to him, asked 
prices in the manner of the district attorney 
questioning a confessed thief, inquired about 
heat, light and air, noise, fire escapes, plumbing, 
exposure to kitchen odors and the like. The 
clerk always assured him that all these things 
were correct beyond all praise, and that to the 
last word in equipment had been added a corps 
of domestics whose one passion in life was to 
add to the comfort and happiness of the guest. 
But even so the prospective guest whose wel- 
fare had been so elaborately considered not in- 
frequently went to another hotel to see if he 
couldn’t find a room with pea vines on the wall 
paper and glass knobs on the doors. 


Things Are Much Different Now 


Does he do these things now? He does not. 
He sends a prepaid rush telegram to the man- 
ager of the Awfuldump Hotel begging for the 
sake of old friendship the privilege of sleeping 
on the northeast billiard table. He stands in 
line for a couple of hours to register, and when 
he finally does reach the room clerk that haughty 
grand chancellor tells him everything is taken 
except the bottom kitchen stair step and that 
he may have this for the night for $16 provided 
he will get up at a quarter to five. The chef 
arrives early in his limousine, and nothing must 
peeve him, else his day will be spoiled. So the 
step must be clear, serubbed and carpeted be- 
fore his coming. 

The guest accepts the step thankfully, tells 
his friends how lucky he is and in his exhilara- 
tion goes into the dining room. Here after wait- 


ing an hour and three-quarters he is served with - 


a cutlet of barrel head and fried box shooks 4 la 
woodpile, for which he pays $3.40. This does 
not include the hush money given to the waiter 
or the ransom paid to the Theda Bara who checks 
his hat. Travel in these days is a broadening 
experience; also flattening. 


Reflects the Shortage of Housing 

The scramble for hotel accommodations re- 
flects in a way the scramble for house room that 
has been in progress more or less ever since 
kaiserbill made tracks for Holland. This emer- 
gency has been much in the public mind, and 
the means taken to meet it have been various. 
So far as we know an accurate survey has never 
been made, and we suspect that most of the 
figures given out have been little more than 
guesses. The fact that so called experts have 


differed so much in their estimate of the num- 
ber of houses needed indicates that this is the 
case. But whether we quarrel with the experts 
or not, or whether we are very clear in mind 
why there should be such a pressure for houses, 


we know from practical everyday experience 
that this pressure has been with us. The things 
that have been done to relieve this pressure have 
been varied. Some have been wise, some foolish; 
and their wisdom and their foolishness will have 
a distinct bearing on the future of house build- 
ing. 

Just as people will get tired of fighting for 
hotel rooms and of sleeping on sample tables so 
they. will get tired of getting along with 
cramped and ill arranged space in their homes. 
The building of new hotels or the ebbing of the 
tide of travel or both will relieve the first 
situation; but what are we going to do with 
the flock of makeshifts we call houses, once 
conditions come back to normal? 


People Now Tolerate Makeshifts 


It is impossible to measure the exact value of 
a makeshift without knowing all the conditions 
which led to its creation. There are times when 
no price is too great to pay for what at other 
times would be an article of trifling value. 
Mrs. Custer tells of a blizzard she experienced 
one time while campaigning with Gen. Custer, 
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“Everyday experience” 


her husband, against the Indians. It appeared 
that they would have to live in a tent during 
this storm which was about to break with all the 
old time western fury. The general was ill, and 
supplies, especially fuel, were low. Mrs. Custer 
happened to see a small, unfinished house; a 
frail little shell, but as compared with a tent 
it was a haven of safety. So the Custers thank- 
fully spent the succeeding days of storm in this 
wholly inadequate house; a building they would 
not have considered for a moment had the 
usual choices of living places been open to them. 

.This is in a measure a picture of the situa- 
tion thru which a good many people have lived. 
When confronted with the choice between a 
house which according to ordinary standards 
was inadequate and no house at all, there was 
but one thing to do; that is, to take the thing 
and make the best of it. If the householder 
bought an old shack he made more or less ex- 
tensive repairs. Perhaps he remodeled it into 
the very house he has been wanting. Perhaps 
he quit as soon as he decided it would do for 
the time. Some people with no place to live 
built new houses; but beeause of the high cost 
of labor and material they made extensive 
sacrifices in their original plans and cobbled up 
a house neither convenient nor well constructed. 


How Will They Regard Them in Five Years? 


We wonder what the effect of all this is going 
to be on the general housing conditions in the 
country, particularly in the small towns and the 
country districts, say five years from now. It 
may be a little early to be looking ahead, since 
we are lacking a good deal of being out of the 
woods with our immediate housing problem. It 
is likely that the makeshifts and the hasty and 
faulty work will be fully justified by the emer- 
gency. But once this emergency is past the 
half-built houses will still be with us. What 
are we going to do with them? Are we going 
to say that sufficient unto the day is the hous- 
ing thereof? I don’t believe so. It is true that 
American houses are not built with the solid 
permanence of the old stone cottages of Scot- 
land, for instance. Ruskin writes an eloquent 
passage about the building of houses and the 
reverence which sueceeding generations should 
have for the craft and the artistry of the orig- 
inal builders, but he is talking a language which 
Americans scarcely understand. Perhaps it is 
because we have been too busy and too restless 
and too lacking in building artistry; but up 
until the present not many houses have been 
built in such a way that succeeding generations 
need be considered. The succeeding generation 
arises and with satisfied enthusiasm pulls down 
the old houses and builds new ones. 


Poor Work Depreciates Value of All Dwellings 


But without thinking of the next generation 
at all we have to admit that a house is more or 
less permanent in the experience and the 
economy of this generation. Even the very 
wealthy do not build houses and then pull them 
down if they are not satisfactory in some par- 
ticular. They sell them to the less particular. 

The general effect of this enforced wave of 
‘‘making it do’’ has probably been the erec- 
tion of new houses of good design but faulty 
construction, and the making over of old houses 
of problematical construction into creations of 
unsatisfactory design. 

The effect will be varied. One thing that may 
be expected is a general distrust of all house 
construction. People will take it for granted 
that any building put up recently is more or 
less phoney. They imagine that in the concealed 
parts of the structure, the bones and sinews that 
give a building its lasting qualities, there have 
been omissions and slighted work. For instance, 
the shortage of nails has induced carpenters 
to build houses without fastening them together 
solidly. Sooner or later the framework will 
begin to yield; plastering will crack; finish 
will pull apart; doors will refuse to close. And 
when this happens the owner is confronted with 
a problem almost impossible of solution. How 
are you going to put a house back in proper 
shape and make it solid? (You tell ’em. We 
don’t know.) This condition of shoddy work- 
manship will take the resale value off good 
houses and bad; for who can tell which is which? 


Skimping Means Unsatisfactory Houses 


Inadequate remodeling will probably saddle 
hundreds of families with houses which they 
dislike but which they must tolerate. A rather 
large sum of money has already been invested, 
a sum too large to be lost. Further remodeling 
may seem out of the question both because of 
cost and because of the discouragement over 
the unsatisfactory first attempts. It would 
seem to be wise in case a remodeling job is 
undertaken merely for the purpose of ‘‘making 
it do’’ to stick closely to that principle. That 
is, to do only so much as shall make the thing 
a healthful and decent place to live in and avoid 
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any alterations that might stand in the way of 
a comprehensive remodeling later on. 
Something doubtless will have to be done at 
some time in the future with the worst of the 
makeshifts to make them habitable and to avoid 
a large loss on the original investment. Just 
now it may be possible for retailers to influence 
prospective builders and remodelers to avoid 
serious mistakes. It rarely happens that an 
actual shortage of material makes it absolutely 
necessary to skimp on a building. Naturally 
there are rough limits of investment beyond 
which the prospective house owner may not go 
with safety. But in many cases these people 
become slaves to a figure. ‘‘I will not spend 
more than $5,000,’’ they say. Or it may be 
$10,000 or $50,000. But they fill their mental 
eye so full of this figure that other things ap- 
pear blurred if not actually unimportant. It 
is fully as necessary to conceive a mental pic- 
ture of the amount of room and the kind of 
house needed as it is to set a price limit. In 
doing this a distinction should be made be- 
tween ‘‘needed’’ and ‘‘desired.’’ Sometimes a 
person becomes so enamored of soft and pleas- 
ant dreams of what he would like to have that 
he is bumped into despondeney by the rude 
limits of what he can pay for, and in this low 
state of mind he decides to get along with less 
than he needs to. 
Should Discourage ‘‘Make It Do’’ Building 
The whole question is vague. Each case is an 
individual problem. But it is our guess that 
hundreds if not thousands of people need to be 
saved from the mistakes that fringe around 
the decision to ‘‘make it do.’’ This comes back 
onee more to the oft discussed matter of serv- 
ice. A dealer is not a dictator of building styles 
or expenditures. Dictation and service are not 
always nor indeed often synonymous. But the 
average person with a desire for a home is in- 
telligent enough to understand facts if they are 
presented in a lucid way. Having these facts 
and being able to present them is a highly valu- 
able form of retail service. 
Paragould Has Surprisingly Good Hotel 
We got started on this line of talk by remem- 
bering the pleasant and comfortable surprise we 
had when we approached the hotel in Paragould, 
Ark. This was our first trip to that town, so we 
were wondering what kind of place we'd find 
provided for wayfarers. Well tell the world 
it’s all right. A good hotel continues to be a 
real asset to a town or small city, and Paragould 
is amply well provided for in this particular. 
The city itself is not unlike other Arkansas 
points of which the Realm has been talking 
during the last few weeks. It is vigorous, pro- 
gressive, growing rapidly and firmly rooted in 
the commerce and general welfare of the com- 
munity and of the State. Furthermore, it has 
some highly efficient lumbermen who also, as is 
generally the case, are community leaders. 


A Retail Lumberman Who Knows Costs 


John W. Trieschmann is secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the East Arkansas Lumber Co., 
a concern with some half a dozen branch yards 
in this general part of the State. Lumber man- 
agement of one kind or other seems to run in 
the family; at least Mr. Trieschmann has a 
brother who is manager of the Crossett Lumber 
Co., the big manufacturing outfit at Crossett, 
Ark. Mr. Trieschmann not only manages the 
East Arkansas Lumber Co. and contributes to 
the vigorous leadership of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers but is also prominent 
in various other lines of business in the State. 
That he brings some sound ideas to all of these 
corporations and lines of endeavor was made 
evident by one of the things he talked about 
when I visited him at Paragould. He is a 
friendly and urbane person, as all his many 
friends will testify, and I imagine that when 
he makes a speech he can tell unpalatable facts 
in a way that makes his hearers like him much 
better than they’d like some other speakers, who 
spent the time telling them they were the Lord’s 
anointed and knew everything in the world 
worth knowing. In any event he made a speech 
at a district meeting at Cape Girardeau last 
spring which I’m told was one of the high lights 
of the meeting, and he talked about the unin- 


spiring subject of costs. The interest man- 
ifested in this speech is a tribute both to Mr. 
Trieschmann’s skill as a speaker and to the in- 
telligence of the audience. Costs have always 
been important even when not recognized as im- 
portant, and in these days they are vital to the 
health of every business. Mr. Trieschmann con- 
vineed his hearers, some of them against their 
will, that 22 percent on sales, not on purchase 
price, is as low as the average yard can hope 
to reduce its costs. They would not have be- 
lieved his bare assertion of this fact, and he 
knew it. So he made an analysis in detail and 
convineed them item by item. 


Can Convince As to Fairness of His Prices 


Mr. Trieschmann mentioned the fact that the 
heavy boosts in wholesale prices last winter and 
spring let the retailers in for a lot of resent- 
ment on the part of the public. ‘‘A man well 
acquainted with business principles came in and 
asked the price of some kind of lumber,’’ Mr. 
Trieschmann said, ‘‘and when I mentioned the 
price he asked me how lumbermen had the 
conscience to charge so much. Since he was a 
business man I simply told him what the stuff 
cost me and made him admit that I was not 
charging a large enough profit on it. 
Building Now When They Have the Money 

‘*A large amount of building has been pro- 
jected, but a good deal will depend upon the 
kind of cotton crop we get and on the market 
price for it. A good crop and a good price 


will mean a large amount of business. A 
church costing $150,000 is to be built. We were 
undecided about building it when costs were so 
high, and some of the committee were for giving 
it up. But one member insisted on going ahead 
with the project. ‘Two years ago,’ he said, ‘I 
couldn’t have given $500. Now I ean give 
$2,000. Maybe by the time prices go back to 
the old basis I can’t give a cent; and there 
probably are others like me. We’d better build 
while we’ve all’ got the money to do it with.’ 
So we’re planning to go ahead and build.’’ 


Retailing Attracts Higher Class of Men 

Mr. Trieschmann mentioned a business factor 
of importance that has been mentioned fre- 
quently in this department. ‘‘There is much 
greater care and knowledge exercised in busi- 
ness than used to be the case,’’ he remarked. 
‘<Business requires a greater investment than 
in former days, and it gets a higher class of 
men. It offers greater opportunities for de- 
velopment and greater incentive. Men develop 
farther than they used to.’’ 

At the office of the Brown Lumber Co. I saw 
H. W. Brown for just a minute, as he had an 
engagement elsewhere. T. H. Garrett, of St. 
Louis, is associated with him in this yard. I 
met Mr. Garrett once years ago in the office of 
Ed. Munger, in LaFayette, Ind. Mr. Garrett 
and Mr. Munger were friends of many years’ 
standing. Evidently the big St. Louis whole- 
saler has a good many close friends and asso- 
ciates among retailers. 





Retailer Works Up 


Lumber is too valuable nowadays to waste, 
as O. E. Peterson, of the Industrial Lumber 
Yard, Chicago, very truly points out. Conse- 
quently the company works up into marketable 
shape all the material that is damaged for any 
reason at its yard and has found that the ability 








A PILE OF BRIDGING 


to work this stock up to meet the needs of its 
customers provides a good return for the trou- 
ble, time and investment necessary. The ac- 
companying illustration shows what happened 
to some dimension which became time worn or 
was broken, or was short stuff received in ecar- 
loads of material. This particular pile was 
cut up into bridging of the length usually em- 
ployed in the territory in which the Industrial 
Lumber Yard sells. Bridging cut to length 
meets with a ready sale. 

The equipment of the company is very sim- 
ple, consisting of a small circular rip saw and 
a circular cut-off saw. A good deal of the 


Damaged Lumber 


short length lumber and waste stock is worked 
up into articles used by factories in the vicinity. 

The company is located in a territory where 
there. are a great many people of foreign birth. 
These people as well as the native Americans 
who live in the section like to do .their own 
work and consequently: ‘‘shoulder deliveries’’ 
represent a by no means inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the company’s business. At. present 
business of this kind is the backbone of the 
trade. The company caters to trade of, this 
kind, as it finds it desirable. 

One other somewhat unusual feature of the 
business of the company is its method of carry- 
ing knock-down sash. Its knock-down sash is 
not stocked in bundles, each containing the 
pieces for a sash. Instead, the company carries 
a supply of the various sized pieces that enter 
into the making of a sash, and thus is able to 
put together almost any size desired while at 
the same time decreasing the amount of stock 
earried. That is, many sash are the same 
width but vary in height, and where the pieces 
are carried the same width will do for many 
heights. 


LUMBER WITHSTANDS EARTHQUAKE 


The series of earthquake shocks which re- 
cently visited southern California gave lumber 
a chance to show its good points under trying 
conditions. The test came when stucco or 
metal lath, fastened to lumber backing, sus- 
tained the shocks much better than walls of 
solid masonry. 

A new school house at Inglewood, a suburb 
of Los Angeles, met the force of the disturb- 
ance and different parts of the building suf- 
fered damage in different degrees, according 
to the materials used in the construction of the 
different parts. The building was erected in 
1910 at a cost of $75,000. The exterior walls 
of the main structure were of masonry, with 
hollow block interior walls and metal lath ceil- 
ing. The walls of this building were so se- 
verely cracked that it may be necessary to tear 
them down. However, the ceiling was im per- 
fect condition except where an entire auditor- 
ium flo4r had fallen thru from above. 

The annexes of the building had studding 
walls with metal lath, inside and out, and stucco 
finish. The metal lath on the wood studding 
stood the orecal so well that not a crack in 
the stueco was visible under the closest inspec- 
tion. 
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HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL CUSTOMER BUILD 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, Oxkua., Sept. 7.—Very re- 
cently the Minnetonka Lumber Co., of this city, 
started a new department here which the com- 
pany believes will eventually be one of the busi- 
est departments and one that will create for the 
company, to quote L. F. Broderson, the man- 


ager, ‘‘more good business than any other thing . 


connected with our concern.’’ This department 
is a combined plan department, service depart- 
ment and all around aid to the individual home 
builder. The plan of the company is to get the 
individual home builder to come to its office 
first and to have the first discussion with a rep- 
resentative of the company regarding the build- 
ing to be erected. 

Mr. Broderson went into detail for the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the plan, how it 
was worked out, and just what good it is ex- 
pected that the plan will do the company as 
well as the individual builder. In part he said: 

‘It was our idea in formulating the plan 
that we are trying out at this time, to get the 
prospective home builders to come to us first 
to talk over with us their plans, and to let us 
help them with their arrangements on whatever 
building they might be contemplating building. 
If we are able to accomplish this end and to 
get fully 75 percent of all prospective home 
builders in our territory to call and see us first, 
we have what you might term the inside of the 
biggest part of the business which originates in 
our territory. 

‘€Qur plan of operation is as follows: 

‘<“We have remodeled our offices and in doing 
this we have added three extra rooms: One 
room is our plan department exclusively; an- 
other room takes care of our bookkeeping de- 
partment but at the same time is connected with 
our plan department and contains built-in fea- 
tures of different descriptions, together with a 
lot of photographs and pictures as well as blue- 
prints of really uptodate first class homes. In 
remodeling our office it has been our plan to 
build in as much of the built-in features used 
in construction work at this time in the best of 


This trim is all southern pine on which we have 
used ivory finish, which is at this time one of 
the most popular types of finish used in this 
section of the country. 

‘*The other room we have finished in wall 
board, paneled up in a very artistic manner, also 
carrying a beamed ceiling overhead which makes 
one of the most attractive wall board displays 
that I believe I have ever seen. In this room 
the woodwork is southern pine with the stained 


decorated, all we have to do is to take him to 
this part of the office and show him what it is 
possible to do with this material. Likewise, 
we can show to him exactly how almost any 
kind of wood would look in different kinds of 
trim. So much for our office rooms. 

‘Our system that we have worked out and our 
idea was to have the prospective home builder 
eall and see us. Our planning department is in 
charge of a high class man who is an architect 
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The shed and office of the Minnetonka Lumber Co. 


the use of French doors in the second story. 


finish. In this room we have also laid clear 
plain red oak flooring. 

‘‘In our office on the first floor we have the 
beginning of the stairway which leads to our 
second floor, and this is southern pine finish in 
the natural. 

‘<By using these schemes and carrying them 
out in this manner we have endeavored to have 
a sample for our own use of practically all the 
different kinds of woods that we handle, show- 

















This is the service room of the Minnetonka Lumber Co., at Oklahoma City. 


Its quiet, finished elegance 


inevitably suggests to those contemplating home building many little features which even the most 
persuasive salesman would have difficulty in bringing properly to the attention of the prospect. 


residences as was possible in the limited space 
that we had. 

‘In our plan room, we have French doors, 
colonnade openings, bookcases, and all the win- 
dows with cut-up tops, ‘Queen Anne’ design. 
In this room the woodwork as well as floor is 
all quarter sawed white oak. 

‘In the next room we have casement sash, 
stairway, bookcases and other built-in features. 


ing how they can be used in building construc- 
tion and how they will look when placed in a 
building and finished with the different trims 
and decorating. We find that this is‘a great 
help when anyone comes in to see us who is 
interested in any building material. For in- 
stance, should we have a prospective builder who 
would like to use wall board and who has no 
conception of what it would look like when 





Note the large display windows in the office andi 


and builder of long experience and this depart-- 
ment is under his personal supervision, When 
home builders come in to see him he is glad to: 
sit down and show them all the different plans. 
we have on file and our plan books andj after- 
doing this, if they do not find anything: that: 
they think would suit them, he tries to: find’ out: 
just as near as possible what their ideas are-and. 
what they want in a home, and then, if he can: 
not find any plans that suit these. people he- 
drafts out in a rough way a ftoen plan and he- 
keeps in touch with them until ha. gets. some-- 
thing that just suits the builden:. 

‘After he has this, he immediately gets busy~ 
and completes a full set of plans; to: complete: 
the job. Then at this poimh we-calliin one of’ 
our good contractors, one whom, we can. depend 
on and who we know is absolutely reliable, to: 
give us a figure on this jeh, complete—in other = 
words, what he would cantraet. the job for.. 
With this figure we give. the. price to the party 
who is going to build and) if. this. price suits: 
him and everything is. satisfactory and he de- 
sires to build the housa, we-just turn it over to: 
the contractor and let him complete the job. 

“‘Of course if tha. price. is. more than the: 
prospect wants to pay: we get busy and try to: 
work out some other, plan, that would suit the: 
man for the amount, af:money that he wishes to» 
spend. You can see that in handling this propo- 
sition as we do wa:are making friends of both: 
the home builder and: the contractor—of the: 
builder by reason, of the fact that we have ren- 
dered him a very. efficient service in helping 
him work out what to most people is a mighty 
hard propositien;.andia friend of: the contrae- 
tor by reason of the fact that we have turned 
over to him a. nice piece of business which he 
has not had to go into competition to get and: 
has come to him with no effort on his part but 
to give us a figure.. In.the end we have created 
a nice business for ourselves in that we get to: 
sell the party: the material without having to. 
go into competition with every other dealer in. 
our city.’’ 


LUMBER NEWSPAPER TO BE ENLARGED » 


WEstTWoep, CaLir., Sept. 4.—The Red River 
Lumber Co. has purchased. equipment for a com- - 
plete modern newspaper and job printing plant. 
The new machinery includes a linotype machine - 
and a cylinder press. The company’s weekly 
paper, the Westwood. Sugar Pine, is to be in- 
creased’ in size and ‘appear in complete new 
typographical dress in the near future. 
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ADVANTAGES OF A LOG MARKET SET FORTH 


M. S. Game, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Timber Supply Co. of California, believes that 
one of the means toward a solution of the 
problems affecting lumber manufacture on the 
west Coast is the more general utilization of a 
log market. Discussing this question recently, 
Mr. Game said: 


The establishment and maintenance of a log 
market in the Douglas fir districts of the North- 
west has done more to revolutionize old methods 
employed by the mills of this country than any 
one single factor; and has proven highly profitable 
and successful to those who are operating under 
this latest plan. Therefore, its general adoption in 
all timber districts is predicted, when full ap- 
preciation of its benefits is realized. 

This log market makes it possible, at all times 
and without delay, for mills to obtain immediate 
delivery in the mill pond of such logs (and only 
such) as are needed to fill orders on hand for 
present and future delivery. Thus lumber man- 
ufacture is confined strictly to filling orders and 
manufacturing stock to supply demands of the 
lumber market, and not piling up diverse grades 
of lumber to be disposed of wherever and when- 
ever possible, to the added cost of “specification” 
orders proportionately as the balance of ‘“millrun” 
has to be sold at a loss in local and other markets. 

Such a condition obviates the necessity of mills 
carrying the enormous overhead that is attendant 
upon holding large tracts of timber—in some in- 
stances to the extent of thirty to forty years’ cut. 
The interest and taxes plus all other fixed charges 
on the entire holding must of economic necessity 


be charged to current output, which in its varia- 
tions adds $4 to $6 a thousand to the cost of all 
lumber manufactured, or inversely means the man- 
ufacture and disposal of approximately 10,000,000 
feet of lumber per annum (at a base cost of $12 a 
thousand) to balance this charge—without profit. 

Therefore the mills operating under the log 
market plan find it more satisfactory and _profit- 
able to contract for No. 1 logs of a quality to 
satisfy their needs at $25 to $30 a thousand than 
to take camp-run of logs at $12 to $15. And 
keen observers of this condition are coming to the 
realization that this is the ideal method of opera- 
tion of a lumber mill of whatever capacity, and 
many owners of timber are profitably codperating 
with the loggers’ associations that are maintain- 
ing and supplying this log market, even to the 
extent of some mills that own vast tracts of 
timber that they have been acquiring and holding 
for years for their own purposes and the pre- 
sumable protection of the investment in their 
manufacturing plant. 

As one prominent lumberman of the Pacific 
coast puts it: “There is no more reason why the 
lumber mill owner should attempt to own and 
operate his timber supply than for the flour mill 
owner to own and operate the grain fields supply- 
ing his necessary raw material.’’ Both have their 
prohibitive features. 

When these entirely distinct branches of the 
lumber business are separated and the mill does 
not have to anticipate the lumber market, on 
account of the fixed charges in connection with 
carrying timber, a much more satisfactory condi- 
tion exists in all branches of the lumber trade. 
It permits the manufacturer to arrive at definite 


costs—which are the basis of profit, and loss—and 
minimizes the possibility of rising and falling 
markets which are so disastrous to the industry 
and costly to the woodusing public. Likewise, the 
owner and operator of the timber has not the un- 
known conditions of future lumber markets con- 
fronting him with such disastrous results on ac- 
count of having a manufacturing establishment to 
maintain and charge off. A conservative profit in 
addition to the actual cost of carrying the timber 
supply is constantly received by the timber owner 
who is supplying this log market: and such profit 
is not liable to the inroads of loss during lean 
years of the lumber market on account of having 
to maintain a large establishment—and often- 
times operate it at a loss to create the funds neces- 
sary to meet financial obligations. 

A comprehensive digest of the foregoing facts 
makes plain the advantage to all concerned if the 
great volume of standing timber now owned by 
many individuals and corporations could be asso- 
ciated under one stabilizing management, as many 
of the financial difficulties now experienced by 
both timber owners and mill owners would be ob- 
viated. This particularly relates to necessity 
created by the vagaries of the financial market 
which oftentimes causes the weaker operator to 
succumb to such conditions with disastrous results 
to all concerned. Therefore an association of tim- 
ber owners for mutual protection, or the creation 
of one large holding company to manage anil 
operate the majority of standing timber now ready 
and available to the mills, would in consequence 
prove the salvation of many mill owners and do 
more than any other thing to stabilize the lumber 
market, which is the greatest hazard of the lumber 
industry. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT TREES? 


In the Aug. 28 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN was printed a list of twenty-five ques- 
tions about trees. The correct answers to these 
questions are given below. In the issue of Sept. 
4 another list of thirteen questions about trees 
‘was printed. The correct answers to these will 
be printed in the issue of Sept. 18. Watch that 
‘issue also for another list of questions. Better 
brush up on your knowledge of trees and try 
your hand at answering these questions. It will 
be both interesting and instructive. How many 
of these are in accord with your idea as to the 
correct answers to the questions that were 
printed on the front page of the issue of 
Aug. 28f 


1. One of the South American acacia trees manu- 
factures electricity for its protection—or, more 
properly speaking, it is an electric dynamo. On 
touching it, one receives a shock so distinct that 
he is not desirous of coming nearer. Scientists are 
now working on the henge that certain electrically 
charged trees exchange electrical or magnetic im- 
pulses thru the air. 

2. Scientists admit that trees have their laws 
of marriage and courtship. The Indian fig tree is 
such an ardent lover that he will actually take 
on the form of a vine if his mate chances to grow 
a distance from him, and by this means reach out 
his arms, that he may embrace her and powder 
her face with his perfumed pollen. 


3. The pine has been termed the Aeolian harp 
of the forest. Its mysterious and awe inspiring 
musie forever floats upon the breeze. 

4. In western India there is a tree that blossoms 
only in the dark. For some reason, possibly be- 
cause as ordinarily seen it is of plain and desolate 
appearance, it is called the sorrowful tree. Every 
evening in the year it breaks into bloom, but with 
the rising sun sheds or folds up its flowers. 

5. Perhaps the greatest tree college in the world 
is the Arnold arboretum of Harvard University, 
Boston, Mass. The arboretum is undoubtedly the 
leading experiment station of the continent, and 


a place where many foreign trees have been adapted’ 


to American ways, or have received American edu- 
cations. 


6. The Germans used the seed of the sabadilla, 
botanically known as Schoenocanlon officenali, for 
the manufacture of the lachrymatory and asphyxi- 
ating gases stored in their “weeping bombs.” The 
seeds of this strange and interesting plant or tree 
are in form and color like our oats, and stored, 
they emit a piquant smell so strong as to make 
the eyes water copiously ; they also make breathing 
very difficult and painful. 

7. All poets have agreed that the dainty birch 
tree is “The Lady of the Woods.” 

8. It is said that on July 3, 1775, General George 
Washington assumed command of the Continental 
soldiers under an old elm tree at Cambridge, Mass., 
ever after known as the Washington elm This 
elm is now extinct, but a historical tablet marks 
the spot where it grew. 

9. The cocoanut palm is an example of a single 
tree which can be made to supply all the needs of 
a not too luxurious member of society. In certain 
islands of the southern seas this prolific plant 
furnishes the natives with the wood from which 


[By Mary Eleanor Kramer] 


they build their houses, their boats and their 
utensils. When the leaves are young they are 
eaten. When they are old, kine: 4 are woven and 
braided into hats, baskets, cloth, fans, bedding, 
paper and thatch. The ribs of the mature leaves 
are converted into arrows, spears, brooms, torches 
and paddles, Out of the flowers come wine, vinegar 
and sugar. The fruit makes a delicious food, 
and its husks yield oil, cord and matting. Hven 
the roots are sometimes used for food. 

10. The sweet gum, sometimes called gum-amber, 
actually plants seeds within itself. The tree first 
grows hollow within, and then the seeds find their 
way into the hollow. When the tree is ready to 





The Prize Winners 


The first prize, a copy of ‘‘The Tree 
Book’’ by Julia E. Rogers, offered by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the 
person sending in the greatest number 
of correct answers to the twenty-five 
questions printed in the issue of Aug. 
28, is awarded to H. L. Bent, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., a representative of A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation. The sec- 
ond prize, a copy of ‘‘Wood and For- 
est’’ by Prof. A. H. Noyes, goes to 
H. C. Kluge, Schenectady, N. Y. Thus 
New York has the honor of capturing 
both prizes. 











die, the young take up the life thread and, pushing 
their way thru crevices in the bark, burst the 
maternal trunk asunder. 

11. The oak is the most common tree in northern 
United States. 

12. The palm tree has for centuries been con- 
ceded the emblem of victory. 

18. The wild cherry, with its beautiful red- 
bronze bark, is a miser. It is so niggardly that it 
can not bring itself to part with its own dead 
branches but retains them indefinitely. 


14. Luther Burbank propagated the new fruit 
tree called the plumcot, a cross of the plum and 
apricot trees. 

15. Daniel Webster planted a thousand-tree or- 
chard of Baldwin apples on the broad acres of his 
home near Marshfield, Mass. 

16. Scientists declare that not a few trees 
have become extinct as a result of intermarriage 
with foreign trees, or different species. In some 
cases a healthy hybrid is produced (as Burbank’s 
plumcot) but more often there is no offspring. 

17. The annual ring-growth of wood in a tree’s 
trunk is an accurate indication of its age. 

18. The ‘Lafayette elm” is southwest of the 
village of Ware, Mass. Tradition said that, dur- 


ing Revolutionary times, Lafayette rested beneath 
this tree while on his way to meet Washington, and 
so the tree was named in honor of the famous 
Frenchman. 

19. The “sneeze wood’ tree of South Africa has 
a unique way of protecting itself against enemies_ 
Its wood is light brown in color, runs very close 
grained, is so hard as to sink in water, is bitter 
to the taste, and emits a microscopic dust on being 
sawed or cut. No insect or worm will touch it and 
men who handle it are continually sneezing. 

20. The sandalwood is termed the “perfume 
wood” tree, altho it is not alone in this quality, 
as indicated by our own sassafras and cedar. 

21. The sapota tree (botanically Achras sapota) 
is the “chewing gum tree.” Chicle is the proper 
name of the life blood of this tree from which the 
gum is made. It grows in South America, Centra? 
America and Mexico. It produces a fruit called 
the sa la pear, and has a straight, clear timber 
trunk. 

22. The cinchona tree, of tropical climes, pro- 
duces the quinine of commerce. 

23. The natives of the Niger gather immense 
quantities of butter from the butter-tree. It 
abounds in such great quantities that it is likely 
to become an article of commerce. 

24. If a man wishes milk when traveling in the 
forests of Caracas, South America, Mother Nature 
supplies him most abundantly from the cow-tree. 
This product has not only the exact appearance 
but all the qualities of cow’s milk. 

25. The wine-palm of western Africa yields a 
delicious sap which, mild when first drawn, begins 
to ferment in a very few moments after it is ex- 
posed to the air. 


PLANS TO COLONIZE CUT-OVER LANDS 


ELIZABETH, La., Sept. 6—One of the most 
ambitious programs for colonizing cut-over 
lands in the South is now under way by the 
Industrial Lumber Co., of this city. Operating 
three large sawmills in this city, and at Oak- 
dale a few miles away, the company has 
holdings of over 100,000 acres of land. It 
plans to elear the land of trees and stumps 
and to sell it in blocks of perhaps eighty acres 
on long time payments. It will help to finance 
improvements and expert agricultural adviee 
has been secured to assist the new citizens in 
planning and caring for the crops. The com- 
pany will buy all the crops produced and 
market them. 

The company aims to avoid the rock upon 
which a number of colonization projects in the 
South have been split; namely, lack of co- 
operation after the settler has made his first 
payment. The Industrial Lumber Co. an- 
nounces that all possible aid will be given the - 
colonist, the aim being to establish permanent 
citizenship and to make this fertile section of 
the South the producing territory that it 
should be. 
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BUSINESS MEN AID HOME BUILDING 


Sewarp, Ngs., Sept. 8.—The local home build- 
ing program is attracting attention thruout the 
State because the building is being done by an 
organization of business men formed a short 
time ago to relieve the housing shortage. Forty- 
five men responded to the call for such a meet- 
ing, and instead of talking about profiteers or 
about legislating the housing problem out of ex- 
istence, they took the attitude that the only way 
to relieve the situation is to build. Straightway 
every one of the men deposited with the treas- 
urer $10 as evidence of good faith and a build- 
ing company was organized. Three bank cash- 
iers and one bank president are members and 
the matter of borrowing money at the banks be- 
came a simple matter. They set to work and 
have already erected six houses. ‘‘ We are get- 
ting the 6-room bungalows built for $4,250,’’ 
said Secretary Graff, ‘‘and the 7-room 2-story 
houses at $4,950. We are not selling them ab- 
solutely at cost of construction, for there will 
be some interest charges, as we have to borrow 
money, but we are selling them as nearly at cost 
as possible.’’ 


OFFICERS AND YARD MANAGERS CONFER 


DENISON, Iowa, Sept. 6.—Twenty officers 
and yard managers of the northwestern sys- 
tem of the Green Bay Lumber Co. held here 
Aug. 27 their annual conference. Usually this 
is held at Carroll, but it was decided to meet 
at Denison this year in order that the yard 
managers might see how the business of the 
company’s yard in this city is done. Special 
attention was called to the manner in which 
the company’s products are displayed. The 
spacious office is finished in various trims and 
there are built-in bookcases, special windows, 
doors, ete., so that prospective buyers calling 
at the office are able to get a competent idea of 
just how the material will look when put in 
place. The company’s, officers were well 
pleased with the ideas inaugurated by Yard 
Manager Smith, of this city, and are anxious 
that other yard managers emulate this ex- 
ample. The conference closed with a banquet 
‘in the evening at the Hotel Denison. 








PRACTICAL BELTING INFORMATION 


Wherever belting is used its installation as 
well as its physical condition determines very 
largely its efficiency. It is easy to install a belt 
after a fashion and where power is plentiful 
forget it until it positively ceases to function. 
‘But there is more economy in being sure that it 
‘is properly installed in the first place and kept 
in proper condition afterward. 

A booklet issued by the Chicago Belting Co., 
113 to 125 North Green Street, Chicago, entitled 
‘<Practical Information on the Use and Care of 
Leather Belting’’ contains exactly the informa- 
tion needed to insure proper installation and 
care of leather belts, and in the most suggestive 
and practical form. The principles set forth are 
illustrated by examples and pictures that make 
the meaning clear, and tables of horsepower, 
pulley circumferences etc. make the booklet 
quite complete and compact. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the company on request. 





FORWARDING COMPANY’S FIRST SHIPMENT 


ORANGE, TEx., Sept. 7.—The first general 
cargo to leave Orange since this port was opened 
will be carried by the steamship Lake Friar, of 
the Ward Line, which will begin taking on cargo 
here Wednesday. The cargo was assembled 
from all over the country by the recently or- 
ganized Orange Forwarding Co. and is the first 
cargo, other than lumber, to leave Orange for 
a foreign port since the opening of ‘‘ Texas’ 
Best Port.’’ General Manager L’Hommedieu, 


of the forwarding company, states that sufficient 
cargo for a second vessel is now on the way to 
Orange from various points thruout the country 
and that the contemplated sailing of a Ward 
Line vessel from here each month will in all 
probability prove inadequate to meet cargo de- 
This initial cargo, however, will hardly 


mands. 


fill the Lake Friar’s huge hold and the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. will supply export lumber 
sufficient to fill out a load. This company will 
continue to do this so long as full cargoes of 
general merchandise, machinery ete., can not 
be secured for the Ward Line vessels. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. is this week 
loading at its upper mill docks the British 
schooner Doane and is daily expecting its own 
schooner, the Roseway, and the British schooner 
Melt ourne P. Smith, to arrive from Tampico. 
All three vessels will carry merchantable lumber 
to Mexican ports. 





FOR TRAINING IN MILLWORKING 


ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 8.—The Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
has taken up with the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology the question of establishing a course 
to prepare students for employment in the mill- 
work industry. Such a course, if established, 


‘will help to meet the big demand among mill- 


work manufacturers for executives, superin- 
tendents ete. The school has signified its will- 
ingness to codperate, and it is likely that the 
new course will be established as soon as neces- 
sary arrangements can be made. 





SPECIAL FORESTRY COURSE OFFERED 


Moscow, Ipauo., Sept. 6.—A special course 
for forest rangers and guards wishing to fit 
themselves for advancement, voung men plan- 
ning to enter the ranger service, and men con- 


nected with any branch of the lumber industry 
wishing to increase their efficiency but unable 


AN AID TO HOME PLANNING 


There has recently issued from the press of 
the Atlantic Monthly a book entitled ‘‘What 
Makes The Home Beautiful’’ that contains 
many helpful suggestions for the planning of 
attractive and convenient homes. It embodies 
a notable collection of building details, with 
measured drawings and full descriptive text, 
the whole edited by Henrietta C. Peabody. 
Beautifully gotten up pictorially and typograph- 
ically, the book is a delight to peruse. Such 
subjects as entrances and doorways, inside fin- 
ish, stairways, built-in bookcases, fireplaces and 
mantels, panels and ceiling beams, breakfast 
nooks, china cupboards, closets and wardrobes, 
the serving pantry, details of kitchen arrange- 
ment ete., are discussed and illustrated in a very 
helpful way. The book should prove a valu- 
able adjunct to the service or home planning 
departments of uptodate retail lumber concerns 
that are striving to interest women in home 
building. An attractively worded announce- 
ment in the local paper that this new book had 
been received and could be consulted by pros- 
pective home builders should be effective in 
bringing such persons, especially women inter- 
ested in the finer points of home planning, to 
the office of the lumber dealer and help to 
establish a point of contact. The cost of the 
book is $3, and it may be ordered thru the 
book department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A LARGE LOAD OF CAR SILLS 


LUMBERTON, Miss., Sept. 6.—The acecompany- 
ing illustration shows a carload of ear sills, 
33,962 feet, which were 
loaded at the plant here 

















of the Edward Hines 
: Yellow Pine Trustees. 
Sr . It is all square edge 
and sound longleat 
southern pine and indi- 
cates the endeavors that 
are being made at all 
times by this concern to 
load cars to capacity. 
The company’s — ship- 
* ments of this sort of 
: stock have been rang- 
ll ing from 27,000 to 34,- 
000 feet a ear. During 
ss, July the average load 
BY ane per ear was approxi- 











HELPING RELIEVE THE CAR SHORTAGE AT LUMBERTON, MISS 


to spare the time for a full course, is an- 
nounced by the school of forestry of the 
University of Idaho. The course will begin 
Nov. 1 and close March 21. The work is of 
high school grade and prepares for the civil 
service examination for forest ranger. No 
examination is required for admission. A 
special effort will be made to adapt the work 
to the needs of former soldiers desiring to 
take advantage of it. Full particulars may be 
obtained by addressing the school of forestry, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 





FIGURES SHOW SOUTHERN PINE DEPLETION 


New Or.EANS, La., Sept. 6.—An impressive 
idea of the changes that are taking place in the 
southern timber belt is afforded by the follow- 
ing figures published from the recently com- 
pleted abstract of the parish assessor of 
Ouachita Parish, Louisiana, of which Monroe 
is the seat. The abstract is compiled from the 
parish tax rolls as prepared for 1920: 

Hardwood lands listed for assessment: Class 
A—4,504 acres, valued at $90,080; Class B—8,896 
acres, valued at $133,573 ; Class C—45,699 acres, 
valued at $411,455. - Cut-over hardwood lands— 
62.024 acres, valet at $496,420. 

Pine timber lands: Class C—40 acres, valued at 
$4,280; Class D—340 acres (valuation omitted 
from published report) ; Class E—20,835 acres, 
valued at $614,650. Cut-over pine lands—151,108 
acres, valued at $906,950. 

Cypress timber lands: Class E—16,241 acres, 
valued at $53,945. ag -over cypress lands—4, 213 
acres, valued at $4,215 


mately 24,000 feet and 
during August 25,000 
feet. 





MOVE FOR CONTROL OF SOCIAL DISEASE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 4.—Capt. Walter R. 
May, of the United States public health service, 
is in Portland for the purpose of conferring 
with officials of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen with regard to a concerted effort 
in the direction of the control and reduction of 
venereal disease among the workers in the lum- 
ber camps of the Pacific Northwest. Confer- 
ences have been held with Dr. T. Tharaldsen, 
sanitary officer of the legion, and other officials. 
The efforts to be made will follow the lines 
that proved successful in greatly reducing the 
volume of venereal diseases in the army. The 
proposed program includes the enlistment of the 
interest of rural and camp doctors in adequate 
and proper treatment for the diseases under 
study; rational education for the men thru mo- 
tion pictures, reading matter and lectures; re- 
pression of public and clandestine prostitution 
and wholesome recreation for the men in the 
lumber camps. 





LEGISLATURE TO CONSIDER HOUSING 

ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 7.—In pursuance of a 
eall by Gov. Smith, a special session of the 
New York legislature will convene on Sept. 20 
for the primary purpose of considering and act- 
ing upon the housing shortage thruout the 
State, with particular preference to conditions 
in New York City. 
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MAKES SELLING A SERVICE 


The dominant feature of the best conducted 
of modern businesses is service to the buyer 
and user; and this should be especially true of 
the lumber business. As has been so often 
said ‘‘lumber is no longer lumber,’’ but is the 
making of the home, of its furnishings and of 
many of the most important facilities of modern 
civilization. As life has become more and more 
complicated it has become more and more nec- 
essary for the producer and distributer of a 
commodity to make available to the user and 
consumer the specialized knowledge necessary 
to the most efficient and economical use of that 
commodity. 

In all branches of the lumber industry the 
most significant development has been in the 
direction of improving this service to the user 
and consumer. A recent example of that de- 
velopment is afforded by the Weyerhaeuser For- 
est Products, of St. Paul, Minn., which is an 
‘association or affiliation of the Cloquet Lumber 
Co., Northern Lumber Co., Pine Tree Manu- 
facturing Co., Northland Pine Co., Johnson- 
Wentworth Co., Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., 
Humbird Lumber Co., Potlatch Lumber Co., 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Boise Payette 
Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. and 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. formed for the 
purpose of giving the best possible service to 
users and distributers of Douglas fir, Washing- 
ton red cedar and eedar shingles, Idaho white 
pine, western soft pine, red fir and larch, north- 
ern white pine and Norway pine and Arkansas 
soft pine. 

In promoting this service the Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products is beginning a campaign of 
national advertising which includes the use of 
liberal space in the popular weeklies and 
monthlies as well as in the lumber papers and 
other technical engineering, architectural, and 
earpenter-contractor journals. In order to 
earry out this program a research department 
has been established, which for several years 
has been studying the various wood-using in- 
dustries with a view to finding the species and 


grades that will best fit their needs. In addi- 
tion there is a service department which will 
gather and distribute material designed to as- 
sist retail lumber dealers to merchandise lum- 
ber more effectively. The work is already well 
advaneed and soon will be ready to give the 
trade the first instalment of its merchandising 
helps. 


ST. LOUIS WATERBORNE LUMBER 


Str. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6.—First figures avail- 
able on the 1919 receipts and shipments of lum- 
ber by water are given by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change in its annual statement of the trade and 
commerce of St. Louis, which has just been 
issued. Rail receipts and shipments previously 
have been given by months in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The movement by months follows: 





—Receipts—— ——Shipments—— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Feet Feet Feet Feet 


DEMNO 6s icc vues 12,000 10,000 49,000 98,000 
EE Kenaaecaes 2,000 135,000 353,000 87,000 
ae 1,000 157,000 310,000 66,000 
ES Sreres oe oe 20,00 5 0 148,000 33,000 
Weeat ee celec ees po eee 196,000 165,000 
ye». oe fC. ae 117,000 82,000 
September ...... Re -sacnane 207,000 49,000 
GUE a ciccawe ducee «smear 79,000 33,000 
IIE 505 So clen Renee 28,000 115,000 118,000 
i) eae re 5,000 errr 





70,000 385,000 1,623,000 731,000 

It will thus be seen that while the receipts in 
1918 were more than five times the receipts in 
1919, the shipments in 1919 were more than 
twice what they were in the previous year. The 
loss in receipts was 315,000 feet, while the gain 
in shipments was 992,000 feet. 

Redueing the earloads by rail—143,392 ecar- 
loads—to feet, estimating 16,500 feet to a ear- 
load, the statement puts the rail receipts during 
1919 as 2,365,968,000 feet; as compared with 
117,003 ears, or 1,930,549,500 feet, in 1918. 
Total receipts by rail and river during 1919 
were 2,366,038,000 feet; as compared with 1,- 
930,934,500 feet in 1918. The 1919 shipments 
aggregated 1,808,158,500 via rail and river, as 
against 1,191,602,000 in 1918. 


ELECTROCUTION OF PINE BARK BEETLES 


It is well known that if electricity in ade- 
quate quantity be applied in the right way it 
will kill animals of large size. This knowledge 
has led to the hope that some means of apply- 
ing it may be found that will kill insects which 
infest wood, and the pine bark beetle in par- 
ticular. That insect is a costly pest in some of 
the western forests, particularly those where 
the western: yellow pine occurs in commercial 
stands. The lumber cut from that species is 
known in the markets as western pine or Cali- 
fornia white pine. 

The tree is peculiarly susceptible to attacks 
of bark beetles, and large tracts have been de- 
forested by the insects. A cheap and quick 
way of destroying the bugs would be welcome. 
Woodpeckers will devour them by the million, 
but enough of these birds can not be found to 
keep the pest in subjection. 

Hope has turned to electricity, and experi- 
ments recently made in Oregon prove that the 
bark beetle can be killed if a eurrent of elec- 
tricity hits him in the right way. The problem 
of finding the right way has not yet been satis- 
factorily worked out, tho'a promising beginning 
has been made. A chain is passed round a 
tree near its base, and another a few feet 
higher, and they are charged with electricity 
ranging from 500 up to 11,000 volts, and the 
beetles in the vicinity of the chains are electro- 
euted, but not those a considerable distance 
away. Experiments were made with the chains 
in different positions, and it was proved that 
electricity kills the bugs; but the method of 
doing it on a large scale and in a practical 
manner remains to be worked out. However, 
a propitious beginning has encouraged the hope 
of ultimate success. 
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YELLOW poplar is believed to have been one 
of the most ancient of hardwoods. Fossil re- 
mains show that it was abundant millions of 
years ago, and apparently it had reached its 
full development at that remote time. 





SAYS LUMBER 


In the beginnings of the lumber industry the 
sawmill man eut lumber for his immediate neigh- 
borhood, and therefore the matter of sizes and 
grades was easily arranged between the parties 
before the lumber was cut. As transportation 
improved and the market broadened of course 
something like standard grades and dimensions 
became necessary in order to make the lumber 
a marketable commodity. Naturally also as the 
market broadened it brought different manu- 
facturers in a given region into competition and 
it became necessary for them to agree upon sizes 
and dimensions in order that buyers might know 
what they were ordering or how to order. The 
next development was to bring different regions 
into competition in a common market; and this 
meant not only different standards of sizes and 
grades but different kinds of wood. 

As conditions have changed demands have 
been met by what may be termed a broadening 
of standardization. It remains to harmonize the 
various regional standards in such a manner as 
to provide a national standard which will enable 
architects and engineers to determine with ac- 
curacy the sizes and grades of any wood for any 
purpose. On this point the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association says in a recent 
bulletin: 

The education of the engineer and architect in 
the use of forest products is usually deficient. 
Suitable text books can not be prepared under 
present conditions. The schedule usually does not 
permit adequate presentation, and even were it pos- 
sible to devote to it the requisite amount of time, 
the instruction would have to be indefinite. For 
example, the student would have to be told: for a 
certain use the suitable grade of lumber would be 
“Grade Q” for “A” wood, “Grade X” for “B’’ wood 
and so on. Because that which must be taught 
in this way can not be definitely visualized by the 
student, scant consideration is given to this ma- 
terial. The so’called technically trained man 
emerges therefore comparatively unfamiliar with 
wood and its proper use. 


STANDARDIZATION NEXT STEP 


The engineer or architect finds in practice that 
he must be continually on the lookout for errors 
arising from the use of an unstandardized mate- 
rial. His specifications often permit the use of 
any one of several species of lumber. The speci- 
fications themselves may be satisfactory, but the 
designer is at a disadvantage because he has no 
means of knowing from what region the wood will 
be secured, and therefore what sizes will be sup- 
plied. This inability to anticipate the actual sizes 
frequently causes discrepancies in his details and 
inaccuracies in his design. 

The railroad engineer in attempting to standard- 
ize the details for the plans of the various types of 
structures is likely to find that while his design 
for a building is correct for one end of his road, 
it may be incorrect for the other. The architect 
who ordinarily designs buildings for one locality 
experiences difficulty when he extends his practice 
to a new field. Compare this lack of standardiza- 
tion in wood products with the highly standardized 
status of substitute materials. Designs and plans 
used in these competing products may be made 
applicable to all parts of the country. 

The technical man becomes familiar with grades 
X, Y or Z of a certain species of lumber. There 
comes a time in his practice when he is unable to 
secure that species and therefore permits the use 
of the same named grade of some other kind of lum- 
ber. This he may find totally dissimilar and un- 
suitable. 


Experience has shown that out of this condi- 
tion arise many disputes with both contractors 
and city building departments, owing to differ- 
ing dimensions of finished sizes. The stock fur- 
nished may conform to the standard of the pro- 
dueing region, but the finished size does not eo- 
incide with that of the vicinity in which it is to 
be used. The ultimate effect of such disputes is 
to discredit lumber to some extent. 

The situation here briefly outlined has led to 
a movement among consumers, distributers and 
users to secure the economy that would result 
from a national standardization of lumber sizes, 
grades and classifications. Some of the advan- 


tages of such a standardization as set forth in 
the bulletin referred to are as follows: 

Standardization of lumber sizes and grades 
would result in greater efficiency in the distribu- 
tion and use of lumber and in wood designing. 
Lumber dealers would not be forced to carry the 
present multiplicity of stock items. Contractors 
for large projects could safely obtain their re 
quired material from a larger variety of sources. 
Less labor would be required in building, in fitting 
material which is supposed to be the same but is 
not. Window and door frames could be standard- 
ized. This would eliminate the detailing of such 
items for each set of plans. Tables of allowable 
loads could be prepared depending on unit stresses 
only. Text and reference books could cover the 
field in brief compass. The consumer’s greater 
familiarity with standard grades would facilitate 
the selection of suitable materials. 

Functioning as the medium for national 
movements within the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, thru its Engineering Bureau, has at 
the request of producers, distributors and users 
of lumber, conducted thruout the country a com- 
prehensive research in codperation with the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., with 
a view to devising standards that will best serve 
the needs of wood users at the least inconveni- 
ence to the manufacturers. This work has been 
conducted by C, E. Paul, construction engineer, 
and L. P. Keith, his assistant. 

The suggestions that the bureau has to make 
to manufacturers will be discussed at a joint 
conference at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
28 and 29. Persons interested may obtain from 
the Engineering Bureau of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, 750 MeCormick 
Building, Chicago, IIll., copies of the ‘‘Table 
of Association and Recommended Standard 
Sizes.’’ At this conference the bureau will report 
its findings and conclusions and present a com- 
plete and scientific schedule of standards of 
sizes for yard lumber. 
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Having outlined in previous chapters what 
is wanted in the way of general accounting 
information, some consideration may now be 
given to the books and records necessary for 
that purpose. These books should be designed 
with the object of furnishing a complete, clear 
and concise record of all transactions in the 
business. Clarity and completeness of records, 
of course, must ever be kept foremost in mat- 
ters of this nature, but at the same time the 
idea may easily be carried too far, especially 
in the case of a small concern. In such in- 
stances, the maze of routine work will be too 
much of a burden, and the result is usually an 
unbalanced office staff or slipshod clerical work, 
the latter making the information of little or no 
value. Bearing in mind the limitations of 
smaller mills, the books and records herein- 
after described were designed with this end in 
view; namely, to furnish a complete cycle of 
information at minimum effort. Individually, 
all of these forms have proved successful at 
one mill or another, while in at least two in- 
stanees the complete set has been in operation. 
In designing a lay-out of books for a larger 
operation, the same general principles used in 


Practical Sawmill Accounting 


[Chapter XIl—Books and Records] 





[By J. Mahony] 


source of the receipts and the nature of the 
disbursements, information that would other- 
wise incur a prohibitive amount of clerical 
effort. 

A form of ruling for a cash book is illus- 
trated in Figs. 6-A and 6-B. The former is 
used to record receipts and is the left hand 
page of the cash book; the latter, Fig. 6-B, for 
disbursements, is the right hand page. This 
form of cash book meets many conditions and 
answers many purposes. For instance, if the 
cashier deposits all receipts daily, regardless 
of their source, and records the items on the 
bank deposit slip in the same order as shown on 
the cash book, it adds to the difficulties of the 
would be embezzler and greatly simplifies sub- 
sequent audits. All receipts should be recorded 
(by process mentioned later) and any dis- 
crepancies between receipts and deposits may 
therefore be readily traced. Aside from this 
preventative measure, the arrangement is logi- 
eal and practical, and as a matter of fact has 
proved successful in practice in innumerable 
instances. 

From the purely routine point of view, this 
lay-out is attractive because it economizes 





deposited, the bank account being charged and: 
a corresponding credit being made to ‘‘Ac- 
counts Receivable.’’ Strictly speaking, the 
local cash sales account is not a receivable; 
it is what is known as a clearing account, and 
its purpose is merely to complete the account- 
ing cycle. Since it never shows a balance, the 
grouping has no effect on financial statements. 
Under this arrangement, ‘‘ Local Cash Sales’’ is 
listed in the accounts receivable ledger as a 
customer. While on the matter of cash sales, 
it might be well to call attention to the fact 
that these sales are often a very large item, 
and yet these transactions are frequently (more 
often than not) handled in a very careless, hap- 
hazard manner. To remedy this condition, a 
rule should be made that all local sales, re- 
gardless of their nature, must be recorded on 
some small numbered sales slip. This slip, 
whether for a cash or a charge sale, should 
be turned in to the office, there to be filed 
numerically. When the cashier wants to de- 
posit the proceeds of the local cash sales (which 
on no account should be confused with petty 
eash funds) an invoice charging loeal cash 
sales should be prepared, and on it should be 
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these forms may be (and have been) followed, 
the only changes of course being the elabora- 
tions necessary to meet local conditions. 


Ledgers 

Of the various books required in the conduct 
of a business, the most important is the ledger 
—it is the final resting place of all accounting 
records. Modern business methods have brought 
no important changes in the form of ledger 
rulings; in fact the only change of note was 
the introduction of the loose leaf system. 
Standard forms, either bound or loose leaf, 
suitable for the general ledger as well as for 
subsidiary ledgers, are kept in stock by most 
printing houses. In smaller operations, or 
where the number of accounts is limited, sep- 
arate subsidiary ledgers are not a necessity; 
the subsidiary accounts may be segregated in 
the back of the general ledger, thus doing away 
with the necessity for additional books. This 
arrangement, it will be understood, in no way 
modifies the operation of control accounts in 
the general ledger or the benefits derivable 
from the use of control accounts. 


Cash Book 

The cash book, however, like all other books 
of original entry, affords the ingenious ac- 
countant numerous opportunities to demonstrate 
his ‘ability. This book should be a complete 
record of cash receipts and disbursements, but 
its use is by no means limited to that solely 
as a book of original entry. By the use of 
columns, a great deal of condensed but com- 
plete information may be obtained as to the 























Fig. G-A 





clerical effort. It helps to remove one bugbear 
from the life of the bookkeeper, because the 
cash book must be in balance before postings 
are made to the accounts in the ledgers. In 
consequence, if there is an error in an account 
or in a trial balance, its source can not be in 
the cash book, since the latter has been proved, 
nor, for the same reason, can it be in the other 
books of original entry. Therefore, aside from 
a few freak possibilities, by the process of 
elimination the error must be in posting or in 
taking off balances. By grouping certain 
classes of receipts and disbursements into col- 
umns, and posting the monthly footings of the 
columns, the same result is attained as by post- 
ing each individual item, but with minimum 
effort and of course correspondingly reducing 
the possibility of error. Bank balances may 
be ascertained from day to day by simply add- 
ing the total deposits for the month to date to 
the balance at the first of the month as shown 
by the ledger account, and deducting therefrom 
the total disbursements for the month to date. 
The bank accounts in the ledger show only two 
entries each month; namely, the total deposits 
and the total withdrawals. 
Local Sales. 

Local cash sales are recorded thru the cash 
book as follows. As a matter of record and 
as often as necessary, a sales invoice should 
be made up charging ‘‘ Accounts Receivable’’ 
and crediting the proper sales accounts with 
the amount of the sales or receipts. At the 
same time, the exact amount of the sales should 
be shown on the cash book as having been 
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listed the sales slips and their amounts in 
numerical sequence. Thus the cycle of the 
transaction is complete. If the use of sales 
slips, as suggested, be rigidly enforced, the 
difficulty of misappropriations by unscrupulous 
yardmen, shipping clerks and cashiers along 
these lines will be self evident; in addition it 
insures the proper recording of all material re- 
moved from stock. 
Petty Cash 

The procedure for the reinbursement of petty 
cash funds is a simple matter. Receipts or 
vouchers should be taken for all petty cash paid 
out, and when the fund is low, these receipts 
should be summarized and an entry put thru 
the purchase journal crediting ‘‘ Accounts Pay- 
able’? and charging suitable accounts. Here 
again, the term ‘‘ Accounts Payable’’ is a mis- 
nomer, but the same theory is applied as in ac- 
counts receivable. A check is then drawn to 
reimburse the petty cash fund in the exact 
amount of its expenditure, crediting the bank 
in the usual manner and charging accounts 
payable thru the cash book. 


Miscellaneous Accounts 

On the right hand side of each page of the 
cash book in the form illustrated there are col- 
umns for the use of rare or seldom used ac- 
counts. In these cases, the individual entries, 
instead of the footings, are posted direct to the 
ledger, provision being made for that purpose 
by the insertion of an additional column for 
the reference or folio number. 

This form of cash book, as will be noted, is 
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of the simple arrangement and of the workings 
of the book, during the process of an installa- 
tion of an accounting system, have given more 
than one executive a clear view of what he had 
hitherto regarded as part of the unfathomable 
intricacies of the accounting end of his busi- 
ness, 
Books Must Fit the Business 

To those who contemplate making changes 
in their books and records, a word of caution 
may not be out of place. Never install a form 
or a book simply because it works well else- 
where. The purpose of accounts is as clearly 
understood as the purpose of saws, and no lum- 
berman for instance would think of using a 
lath saw, be he ever so convinced of its merits 
as a saw; for cutting trees. With some changes 


with the local bookkeeper. In the first place, 
he is most familiar with the details of the ac- 
counts, and the subsequent designing of new 
forms not only makes him thoroly familiar with 
the particular purpose of the new records, but 
at the same time it develops in him a paternal 
interest in the forms that is often quite amus- 
ing—the child-of-my-brain idea. 


**Cash Journal’’ Is Unwieldy 


In recent years, attempts have been made to 
combine the cash book and journal into one 
record known as a ‘‘cash journal.’’ The 
combination of the two books reduces the num- 
ber of sources of original entry, but aside from 
this questionable benefit, the advantages are 
of no moment; on the other hand, the cash 
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charged to their respective accounts. 

The form of this book is subject to consid- 
erable variation, depending on the size of the 
company and the nature and volume of pur- 
chases. In a large operation, the so called 
voucher system would probably be best; this 
system, however, involves too much routine for 
the small concern, where it has not been par- 
tieularly successful, at least from the practical 
viewpoint. The form illustrated in Fig. 7 is 
suitable for small concerns, but in case the 
company desires to use the voucher system, the 
form illustrated may be adopted to that end 
by adding a column for the voucher serial 
number. 

As previously stated, no invoice should be 
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in the form of the saw, the same theory can 
be applied as successfully to logs as to lath. 
Similarly, the theory of accounting is flexible 
enough to meet individual conditions. In de- 
signing a lay-out for a cash book, an analysis 
should be made of the cash transactions for a 
period of'several months in order to ascertain 
what accounts are likely to be in more frequent 
use. The captions used in Figs. 6-A and 6-B 
are of staple accounts, likely to be found in any 
business, but most business concerns have cer- 
tain special accounts, which for one reason or 
another it is necessary or desirable to segre- 
gate from any general grouping. Thus, for 
instance, it may have a selling agency operat- 
ing a yard to which lumber is shipped on con- 
signment, or there may be agreements with 
individual contractors for logging, and so on. 

The same idea should be followed in design- 
ing other time saving records. In this connec- 
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journal is complicated, bulky to the point of 
unwieldiness and is not flexible in the sense 
that it lends itself to an equitable distribution 
of clerical work. Neither can it readily be 
adapted to changing conditions. 


Purchase Journal 


In a previous article on current liabilities 
(Chapter 9) reference was made to the neces- 
sity of and the reasons for entering liabilities 
on the books of account as soon as incurred; 
the routine was defined in that chapter. The 
record that serves this purpose is known as a 
purchase journal; all purchase invoices, when 
approved, are entered on it, and distribution of 
the charges to proper accounts is made at the 
time of entry. At the end of the month the 
sum total of the invoices entered is credited to 
accounts payable in the general ledger, and 





entered on this record until it has been duly ap- 
proved. The fact that an invoice has been en- 
tered on the purchase journal does not mean 
that it has to be paid immediately; the entry 
merely insures the recording of the liability. 
The total of the bills so entered is credited to 
accounts payable on the general ledger, and 
when the bills are paid, the charge is made at 
the end of the month thru the cash book to ac- 
counts payable. The balance of the account, or 
the total amount owed at any date as accounts 
payable, should therefore be made up of any 
items not marked paid on the purchase journal. 
The maintenance of a subsidiary accounts pay- 
able ledger is optional—it is seldom necessary 
in the case of a small concern where purchases 
are light, but in a larger operation a subsidiary 
ledger will be found of great value. 

As in the ease of the cash book, the captions 
of the columns should be determined only after 
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a careful examination of purchases extending 
over a period of months. In this book also 
there are columns headed ‘‘ Miscellaneous Ac- 
counts’’ to take care of accounts to which post- 
ings are seldom made. 


General Journal 


In addition to the foregoing classes of ac- 
counting transactions, there are a number of 
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form of sales journal is illustrated in Fig. 8. 
This provides for the entry in numerical se 
quence of all sales invoices. The net amount of 
the invoice (i. e., less deductions, if any, for 
freight and commission) is charged to the cus- 
tomer thru accounts receivable, credits being 
made thru the various columns of the sales 
journal to the proper income accounts. Sales 
invoices should be prepared by the sales depart- 





should be made to ‘‘ Local Cash Sales,’’ which 
account, as previously stated, is treated as a. 
single customer, altho as a matter of fact the 
invoice may cover sales to any number of cus- 
tomers. 

Form of Invoice 


As to a form of invoice, the matter of a 
standard invoice is now, or was recently, re- 
ceiving attention from various lumbermen’s: 
associations, but at this writing their decision, 
if any, is unknown. Under the circumstances 
it may not be presumptuous to illustrate a form 
that has worked out very successfully in prac- 
tice. This is shown in Fig. 9. The invoice is in 
triplicate, the original going to the customer, 
the duplicate to the accounting department, the 
triplicate being retained by the sales depart- 
ment and attached to copies of other shipping 
documents. The number of copies to be made, 
however, is a matter for individual decision, but 
the minimum should be three. The accounting 
department should file its copies numerically on 
a post binder, this file furnishing the authority 
for the postings to the sales journal. If a rule 
be made that all shipments be invoiced in the 
manner suggested, any break in the sequence 
of invoice numbers will at once be noted. 


Sales Department Records 


The foregoing records come strictly within 
the sphere of the accounting department. How- 
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ordinary bookkeeping entries taking place from 
month to month in all business concerns. These 
are more or less of a special nature, frequently 
requiring detailed explanations. For this pur- 
pose there is nothing equal to the old fashioned 
journal, which readily lends itself to the re- 
cording of note transactions, adjustments of 
accounts, the setting up of reserve accounts, 
the recording of accrued liabilities and in mak- 
ing closing entries. 
Advantages of Using Three Books 

The advantages of segregating these three 
books of original entry are obvious. The cash 
book remains exactly what it pertains to be; 
namely, a record of cash transactions. The 
purchase journal likewise retains its individ- 
uality, while the general journal has its special 
uses in taking care of unusual items. There 
are other advantages in this segregation of 
records that are of no small importance from 
the executive’s broader viewpoint. In the first 
place, this arrangement has been found in prac- 
tice to be a great step toward the simplifica- 
tion of bookkeeping. It is a poor accounting 
system and a worse business policy that com- 
pels a high priced accountant to perform routine 
clerical work, and, with the exception of the 
general journal (because it is usually of a more 
or less confidential nature) all the books of 
original entry should be kept by juniors. Even 
if the junior should be prone to make mistakes, 
the form of the records is such that they im- 
mediately become apparent; the cross footings 
of the distributions must agree with the totals 
—proof of the clerical accuracy of the work. 
This arrangement of supplementary books facili- 
tates the equitable distribution of clerical work, 
and, when necessary, jobs may be switched with- 
out disorganization of the office staff. It also 
affords an opportunity to train employees with- 
out running undue risks of costly experiments. 


Sales Journal 


The sales journal, or invoice register, as its 
name implies, is a record of sales invoices. 
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ment, a copy of the invoice going to the account- 
ing department, with complete notations as to 
the amounts to be credited to the. respective 
sales accounts. When invoices are made up 
for a group of local cash sales, the charge 


ever, there are books in use in other depart- 
ments which, while their connection with ac- 
counting is less direct, nevertheless complete 
the eyele of records, and in the sequence of 
things they have an important if indirect bear- 
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ing on the work done in the accounting depart- 
ment. A chain may be no stronger than its 
weakest link, but if some of the links are miss- 
ing can it continue to be referred to as a chain? 

A salesman on the road takes an order (that 
is, nowadays he takes in; in the past he used to 
have to sell it). The result of his work is finally 
reflected in the records of the accounting de- 
partment thru a sales invoice, the sales journal 
and accounts receivable. For the salesman’s 
records, he may use one of the standard forms 
of sales book obtainable from any large print- 
ing house. Sales made by men on the road are 
usually subject to confirmation by the main 
office. When an order is received at the main 


office, either from a salesman or as a direct 
sale from the office, it should be entered in an 
order register (presuming of course that it is 
acceptable) and there given a number for its 
subsequent identification. A form of order 
register is shown in Fig. 10. Having thus been 
placed on record and assigned a number, a form 
of acknowledgment or confirmation in triplicate 
or quadruplicate should be made. The original 
goes to the customer as an acknowledgment of 
the order; the duplicate goes to the shipping 
clerk as his authority for loading and shipping 
and the triplicate is retained hy the sales de- 
partment as a memo of unshipped orders and 
after shipment is attached to other copies of 


shipping documents. If a quadruplicate copy 
of the confirmation be made, it may be sent to 
the salesman for his information. A form of 
acknowledgment is shown in Fig. 11. By this 
arrangement the possibility of errors in loading, 
routing, shipping and invoicing is reduced to a 
minimum. When a shipment is made, the ship- 
ping clerk attaches his copy of the order to his 
loading tallies, returning the set to the office 
for invoicing. His file therefore should com- 
prise nothing but unfilled orders. 


[This is the eleventh of a series of articles by 
Mr. Mahony. The twelfth will appear in an 
early issue.—EpDITOR.] 





Hoo- 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept 9.—The twenty-ninth 
Hoo-Hoo Annual opened this morning with a 
brief and eloquent invocation by Supreme 
Chaplain P. A. Simpkin. The opening remarks 
were then made by F. Hodges, Olathe, Kan. 
He introduced Mayor Henry W. Kiel, of St. 
Louis, who weleomed the Hoo-Hoo delegates 
to the city in well chosen words which showed 
that they were indeed ‘‘as welcome as the 
flowers in spring.’’ Edward Hidden, on be- 
half of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
then welcomed the visitors, bringing out force- 
fully the great part Hoo-Hoo seeks to play 
in the lumber world. Mr. Hodges then intro- 
duced Supreme Snark R. A. Hiscox, and 
turned the Chair over te him. 


Address by Supreme Snark 
After a few preliminary remarks Mr. Hiscox 
presented his formal address, as follows: 


In making this, the opening report of the 
twenty-ninth Annual of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, you will pardon my making a per- 
sonal statement at the beginning. 

It has indeed been a pleasure to serve you dur- 
ing this Hoo-Hoo year, and any service I may have 
been able to render has been amply compensated 
by old friendships renewed and new friends made. 
At my age one does not make friends as readily as 
the young man in his twenties, and my work 
this year has permitted me to meet a large number 
of lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo. 

At the concatenation in Portland, Ore., former 
Snark Robert Inman, who has now passed thru the 
gates (right and left) to the land of peace and 
plenty, stated that what he valued most in life 
were the friends he had made thru his connection 
with Hoo-Hoo. He had amassed large wealth and 
an assured position in the commercial world, but 
beyond all else he valued friendship. This is 
typical of our Order and the desire to be helpful 
to our brothers has led our members to make many 
sacrifices of time and money in order to build up 
and maintain our Order. If it was not for this 
devotion Hoo-Hoo would not live. 

We have passed thru years of tribulation and 
darkness into the light. This year we have not 
had the financial burdens borne by Snarks Ten- 
nant, Seidel and Priddie during their terms. Our 
secretary-treasurer’s report will show that this 
year we have closed our books with a credit bal- 
ance. Hoo-Hoo owes a great debt to the three 
Snarks immediately preceding me—Tennant, Seidel 
and Priddie—for their loyal, unselfish work in 
holding our Order intact and in carrying on_ the 
work and at the same time paying off the indebt- 
edness of our Order. They have their reward in 
os the present prosperouS condition of Hoo- 

oo, 

Your Supreme Nine officers for this present year 
have reaped the harvest sown by our predecessors. 
The work which we may have done and the seed 
sown will lead, we hope, to a larger harvest dur- 
ing 1921. 

Let me express the deep appreciation of our 
Order to the lumber trade press for their support 
during this last year. This year has been a hard 
one for the trade papers, with a severe shortage of 
paper and increased cost of doing business, yet 
they have been most generous with their space, 
+ news and advertising, in the interest of Hoo- 

00. 

My personal appreciation must be expressed to 
the members of the Supreme Nine for their loyal 
support. They have not failed to respond to all 
my communications, and while it has not been 
possible to hold a meeting of the Nine, yet the 
—a has been carried on as best possible by 
mail. 

During this year our former Snark and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Tennant, has been succeeded by our 
present secretary-treasurer, Henry R. Isherwood. 


Hoo Meet in 
mpressive A 


Brother Tennant has kept the interest of our 
Order always before him and has devoted much 
time to the good of our Order during this year. 
His past experience, his advice and help have at 
all times been at the call of the Snark and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Isherwood. All those of you who 
have met Brother Isherwood already love him; 
he is a man splendidly fitted to act as your direct- 
ing officer. His enthusiasm and tireless work will 
surely sell Hoo-Hoo to all lumbermen. 

We have had a loyal enthusiastic body of Vice- 
gerents who have worked hard to build up our 
membership. Their work is not always one that 
is appreciated by the membership at large, as 


much of it is in the line of preparation; but with- 
out their attention to the details of concatenations 
we would never succeed. 

Each year, and rightly so, the ladies are more 
and more in evidence and, do not misunderstand 
me, I do not refer to the changing style in dress 
but to the larger number of Hoo-Hoo affairs to 
which the ladies are invited. This should be 
further encouraged during the coming year. Many 
of the Vicegerents arrange dinners and dances 
from time to time where the ladies are entertained, 
and this adds very much to the social side of our 
Order. 

The slight increase in dues will add materially 
to our funds and will permit a more frequent pub- 
lishing of the Bulletin. This Bulletin should be 
published monthly, as it is our most valuable 
method of communication with our members, many 
of whom are unable to attend frequent concate- 
nations, and as you all know the concatenations 
in some sections are very infrequent. 

Our strength is in our individual membership, 
and it is their sustaining loyalty that has carried 
us forward to our present standing; therefore to 
them be all praise. 

In closing permit me to thank the lumbermen 
of St. Louis for their hearty welcome to this city 
and, in advance, for the splendid entertainment in 
store for us. 





Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood in pre- 
senting his report first called attention to the 
substantial balance the Order has in the bank. 
The year has seen a substantial growth in the 
organization and the future is bright with 
promise. Lumbermen everywhere are turning 
to the Order with a new appreciation of its 
opportunities for friendship, the instilling of 
confidence and education. He outlined a com- 
prehensive campaign suggested for the better- 
ment and enlargement of the Order. These 
recommendations suggested the placing of 
greater restrictions upon the acceptance of 


nnual (hy 


ones, revision of the rituals to conform with 
present conditions, the revision of the Junior 
Hoo-Hoo Book, the division of the country 
into smaller districts with a Nine in each dis- 
trict instead of one Supreme Nine, the in- 
stitution of Hoo-Hoo clubs, and designation 
of Hoo-Hoo hotels, the publication of the 
bulletin monthly in pocket size under a more 
appropriate name, and the selection of a field 
man to help in spreading the gospel of the 
Order thruout the country. The importance 
of dividing the country up into small districts 
and the creation of a Nine in each district was 
especially urged, and also the inclusion of 
the ladies in the activities of the Order. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Isherwood’s address, 
Parson Simpkin paid a glowing tribute to him, 
and to the officers and workers for the good of 
the Order. 

This noon a luncheon was given to the 
ladies and this afternoon an automobile 
ride is being indulged in. Tonight the ladies 
are to be given a theatre party and later will 
join the men in a buffet luncheon. During the 
early hours of the evening a lively Concatena- 
tion will be held, there being a large litter of 
new kittens to have their eyes opened. a 


MADE MEMBERS OF OSIRIAN CLOISTER 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9—Wednesday even- 
ing was given over to the Osirian Cloister. 
The impressive initiation rites of the inner 
eirele of Hoo-Hoo were performed in the main 
dining room of the Statler Hotel with Snark 
Hiscox presiding. Those who were honored with 
membership in the Cloister follow: H. R. 
Isherwood, George W. Jones, Rev. Peter Simp- 
kin, Marcus F. Sperry, L. M. Tully, H. C. Bell, 
Donald S. Montgomery, Roy M. Edmonds, B. 
R. Julien, W. W. Kenower, H. J. West, C. C. 
Mullen, G. E. Mattison, H. C. Seearee, C. L. 
Sehwartz, W. G. Funeck. The banquet follow- 
ing the initiation ceremonies was presided 
over by Patrick F. Cook. More than a hun- 
dred Hoo-Hoo and their ladies were present. 
There was an orchestra and a quartet sang. 
The principal address was delivered by Rev. 
Peter A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, Chap- 
lain of Hoo-Hoo, who pleaded for the princi- 
ples of humanity to be applied to everyday 
affairs. Others who spoke were Snark Hiscox, 
Julius Seidel, Past Snark of the Universe, and 
W. G. Funek, Vicegerent Snark for the east- 
ern district of Missouri. 


DISCUSS PLANS FOR HOO-HOO ANNUAL 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 7.—Fifty St. Louis 
members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo met at a luncheon at Hotel Statler Monday 
to talk over plans for the Annual concatenation. 
W. G. Funck, Vicegerent Snark for the eastern 
district of Missouri, presided, and short talks 
were made by Secretary-treasurer H. R. Ish- 
erwood; Laurent M. Tully, a former member 
of the Supreme Nine, Charles E. Price and 


new members and the reinstatement of old Sidney S. May. 
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National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Holds Successful Fourth Annual Convention 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 7—Tuesday morning 
saw a large crowd of interested lumbermen as- 
sembled for the formal opening of the fourth 
annual convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in the convention hall 
of the Planters Hotel. John J. Comerford, of 
Detroit, Mich., who presided, very briefly intro- 
duced Henry W. Keil, mayor of St. Louis, who 
welcomed the visitors to the city and presented 
to the presiding chairman the key to the city, 
which, as was afterwards remarked by Adolphus 
Boeckler, was happily made of wood. Mayor 
Keil’s few well chosen, sincere words of wel- 
come were extremely appropriate, emphasizing 
as they did the necessity for lumbermen to dis- 
euss together their vital problems and together 
to solve them. United an industry will stand, 
divided it will fall, was the substance of one 
of his most forceful utterances. Furthermore 
the big problem of the age is how not only to 
work together, but to live and play together— 
lessons which have only been learned in the 
last few years. 

On behalf of the lumber dealers of this fine 
city Adolphus Boeckler, president of the St. 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, in simple, plain 
language bid them welcome. 

Response from the visitors was voiced by 
O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Haskett 
also took the opportunity to pay a strong tribute 
to J. J. Comerford and the other men who have 
labored so hard to build up the association and 
make it function for the greatest good of the 
industry. 

The President’s Address 

J. J. Comerford, in opening his address, laid 
emphasis upon the importance of the retailer 
in the economical functioning of life. ‘‘ Next 
to food,’’ he said, ‘‘lumber plays the most im- 
portant role in the economy of human prog- 
ress.’’ Prior to the organization of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association the 
retail branch of the industry ‘‘had no national 
voice,’’? altho every other important branch 
of merchandising activity has had a most em- 
phatic vehicle thru which to speak nationally. 
Such organizations have insisted upon 100 per- 
cent dealer distribution and have been getting 
it, manufacturers and wholesalers not seeking 
to undermine the business of the retailers by 
selling direct. 

Retailers Need a Strong National Association 

Bringing his remarks a little nearer home 
Mr. Comerford pointed out that the lumber 
manufacturers have a strong national associa- 
tion and that the wholesalers have just per- 
fected the organization of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association and have laid out a 
definte program of action. The retailers, ac- 
cording to him, were not consulted in regard 
to this program, but had there been an active, 
alert national organization with fifteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand members the very 
dignity and strength of such an organization 
would challenge the consideration of any body 
of men in any way connected with the lum- 
ber industry. More money is invested in the 
retail lumber yards of the country than in the 
operations of the manufacturers and ‘‘yet our 
industry is not advised touching the importance, 
extent and vital nature of our operations.’’ 
Continuing Mr. Comerford said: 


Retailer Performs Important Functions 

‘Little wonder is it that the consuming public is 
uninformed. The public, as well as the large con- 
sumers, have the conception that yard distribu- 
tion is kind of a corner grocery store affair where 
a few boards are scattered on a vacant lot, and 
that the stock of the local lumber merchant is 
inadequate to cope with the needs of any sub- 
stantial job projected in his community, whereas 
fin truth, in every community of this broad land 
the lumber merchant not only runs a lumber de- 
partment store, but must be a profound student 
of grades, species and lumber uses, that he may 
serve his public, and always must have on hand 
stocks adequate to serve the largest construction 
enterprise consistent with the community where his 


yard is located. In a city yard hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of stock must be carried 
year in and year out. So it is in every com- 
munity. The stock of the local yard is always 
commensurate with the local need, and yet the 
public is not informed as to the continuing burden 
that our industry carries, that it may be in a 
position to serve continuously. 

We have been the submerged branch of this in- 
dustry. The manufacturer and wholesaler have 





THE NEW OFFICERS 


The directors met and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—John E. Lloyd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

First vice president—Harry G. Foote, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Second vice president—W. S. Dicka- 
son, Kansas City, Mo. 

Third vice president—A. H. Kemper, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Treasurer—John Claney, Chicago (re- 
elected). 

Secretary—Charles E. Bowen, Detroit, 
Mich. (reélected). 











not hidden their light under a bushel. We alone, 
in a national sense, have clung to the traditions 
of pioneer isolation. 

During the war the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, said Mr. Comerford, main- 
tained an office in Washington and took an 
active stand in the interest of the industry. 
Further he said: 

This service was recognized by those in charge 
of affairs in Washington, and we have in our files 
commendations and praise for the splendid service 
that this organization rendered to the nation dur- 
ing that troubled period. 


Stand For Distribution Thru Official Channels 


My friends, those who sense the subtle under- 
tow of the present day tendencies, know that we 
must now, as never before, stand together. By 





J. E. LLOYD, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Elected President 


doing so we not only serve our country, but our 
business and our homes. During the war the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler were given a free 
hand in the distribution of their product direct 
to the contractors and consumers. This was con- 
sidered an emergency and the dealers passively 
consented to such a program. But we find, gentle- 
men, that since the war the wholesalers and the 
manufacturers have continued to make shipments 
which we consider unethical, and the time is here 
when we must take a firm and decided stand 
against these practices. We are told it is illegal 
to agree with the manufacturer or the wholesaler 
on anything pertaining to ethical shipments, but 
my friends, there is nothing in the law which 
compels the manufacturers or wholesalers to sell 


to the consumer—neither is there anything in the 
law to prevent the manufacturers and wholesalers 
from declaring that they will handle their product 
thru the retailer only, and any attitude that they 
may assume to the contrary, they are simply 
standing behind the cloak that the law gives them. 

I read a short time ago in one of the leading 
magazines of the attitude of one of the large soap 
manufacturers of this country, which had an- 
nounced a policy of selling its product only thru the 
retailer and ignoring the wholesaler and the jobber. 
I call your attention to this fact to show you that 
the manufacturers and wholesalers can aid ma- 
terially in remedying the abuses which exist, but 
I have come to the conclusion that the present 
condition is more suitable to their methods of 
ae, business. How are we going to meet this 
ssue? 

Discusses Abuse of Transit Car 

Let me call attention to a special problem that 
can only be effectively handled in a national way. 
You are all familiar with the splendid service this 
association rendered the industry in the transit 
ear contest before the Railroad Administration, 
wherein the abuses of the transit car evil chal- 
lenged the attention of the Government. At this 
hearing Mr. Barth’s committee, which coédperated 
with the manufacturers, demonstrated that the 
limited resources of transportation were being ab- 
sorbed by selfish interests using the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country as traveling lumber 
yards, and in some cases advertised as such. As 
a result of the indisputable facts that we placed 
before the Railroad Administration, a $10 penalty 
was imposed for holding cars beyond a reasonable 
period. This issue has again been precipitated 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
filing of a complaint by a shipper who desired to 
have the penalty removed. In this complaint it 
is stated that the shipper was penalized $180 as a 
result of a car being held eighteen days, and the 
complaint charges transportation discrimination 
resulting from the imposition of the $10 a day 
penalty. How are we going to meet this issue? 

This industry as a whole is vitally interested 
in this case. No industry is burdened with such 
a handicap for lack of transportation facilities as 
is the lumber merchant. The industry should be 
in a position, in a national way, to intervene in 
this case, and thru the weight of our combined 
forces demonstrate the unwisdom of removing this 
penalty charge. 

Supplementing this very situation there is now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an application on behalf of the demurrage 
committee of the American Railroad Association, 
wherein it is proposed to increase the general car 
demurrage rate. This proposal calls for $3 per 
day for the first four days; $6 per day for the 
next three days, and $10 per day for each succeed- 
ing day. What will be the position of our in- 
dustry on this important item? 


Organization Launched by Men of Vision 


This organization was launched four years ago 
to fill the need for an organization. A small group 
of men who had vision, confidence and courage, 
have neglected their own private business, spent 
money out of their own pockets, and have given 
of themselves without stint to make this effort a 
success. These men have not been actuated by 
the hope of gain or the spur of pride. True it is 
that altruism was not the sole motive that pro- 
moted their effort, because the private concern of 
each distributer is interwoven in the broad con- 
structive program that lies before this association. 
However, altho self interest played its part, a 
broader vision was the common interest of the in- 
dustry. 

National Would Aid Regional Associations 

State and regional associations thru misap- 
prehension or otherwise conceived that there was 
something inimical in this movement to the future 
of their associations. Not only is this conception 
an error, but it is in the very nature of things 
against the logic of the situation. The success of 
a national organization would make for the up- 
building of State and regional activities, and that 
is the history of organizations thruout this coun- 


try. 
WII Use No Illegal Methods 

There are many problems that must be handled 
locally or in a State or regional way. The National 
can function only in a broad national line, and it 
should be the clearing house for the entire retail 
lumber industry. Many have hesitated to join this 
movement because of the mistaken impression that 
the National was going to indulge in some activi- 
ties that might bring it in conflict with the law. 
It was intimated that we intended some backlist- 
ing methods against those manufacturers and 
wholesalers who indulge in the unmoral practice 
of selling direct to our trade. Here again, thru 
gross misunderstanding and misrepresentation, our 
growth has been retarded. It never was the 
thought of those who launched this enterprise to 
indulge in nag! activity Eos by the law. 
Such a course is not only futile, but is poor policy 
in every way. The man who has an investment 
can not afford to be a law breaker. If the law is 
wrong, he should bend his efforts to amend the 
law. It does not lie in our mouth to criticise 
others who do violence to public interest, if we 
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ourselves are careless of the law’s commands. 
However, where vicious, cold, selfish practices exist, 
the law in no wise prohibits honest and candid 
discussion in reference thereto. It was the con- 
ception, and still is, of those who have fostered 
this national program for the lumber merchants 
of the nation, to develop a national forum for the 
legitimate wholesaler, the manufacturer and the 
distributing merchant, to get together and in open 
discussion develop those right principles of conduct 
that would not only serve the best interests of the 
industry, but would look as well to the welfare 
of the consuming trade. 


Seek Coéperation With Other Branches of Trade 


It has been my hope—indeed my heart’s desire— 
to see this organization so developed that the man- 
ufacturers of the nation would be glad of the op- 
portunity to discuss their problems with us on oc- 
casions when they gathered in their meetings, and 
in like manner representatives of this organization 
might speak to them on phases of distribution that 
have a common interest to the manufacturer and 
the merchant distributer. Can there be any ques- 
tion as to the propriety and value of such dis- 
cussion between these two interests, towit: Manu- 
facturers and those who distribute 90 percent of 
the product? Can there be any doubt that such 
a course would develop a better understanding and 
a riper sympathy touching these economic handi- 
caps that beset both branches of the industry? It 
is my firm conviction that some of the manufac- 
turers who at times sell to our trade would not 
do so had they a better understanding of our 
problem. I am constrained to this belief because 
it is inconceivable to me that a manufacturer 
would consciously destroy the hand that feeds him. 


Small Dealer Needs National Association Most 

I only wish I had the power to tell you of my 
conception of the power this association for good. 
We are launched in a great enterprise. . The de- 
velopment of this organization is not the concern 
of any one man or group of men. It should be the 
lively concern of the entire industry. It is thought 
by many that this association of necessity must 
confine its activities to large city distribution. 
This is an error. True it is there are problems in 
the cities which differ from those of the smaller 
town. However, the four corners of the industry 
involve city, town, village and crossroads dealers, 
and are touched by certain common principles. 
Important as this organization may be in aiding 
the dealer with the large investment, it is in 
truth much more important to the man of small 
needs who has his very all invested in some remote 
community. It is the small dealer who has no 
opportunity to come in touch with those sources 
of information that can only be gathered national- 
ly. Thru the medium of an organization of this 
character, the small dealer can be rendered in- 
calculable service, a service that will make him a 
better merchant, and thereby reflect resultant value 
to his whole community. 


Activities That National May Engage In 


There are many lines of activity in which the 
National in a peculiar way might serve, wherein 
the activities of local State and regional associa- 
tions would in no wise be interfered with. The 
work of the National on such matters would be a 
source of common information to all such organiza- 
tions. To undertake a careful survey of every 
line wherein the National association might be 
useful in serving the industry, would extend the 
scope of this paper to unwarranted length. Per- 
mit me, however, briefly to call attention to a few 
activities, the mention of which will carry their 
own suggested value. 


1—Traffic Department 
We should have a traffic department to which 
all problems that touch the industry in a national 
way could be referred. 
2—Cost Department 
A cost department in charge of expert students 
of this vital and basic element. Such a department 
would be able to give the whole industry practical 
formulas whereby city, town and country cost 
problems could be analyzed and segregated. No 
problem confronting us is of as great importance 
as knowing our costs. Ignorance of the cost ele- 
ag is the prolific source of cut-throat competi- 
on. 
3—Cancelations 


During the time when the wholesale price is 
rapidly increasing, too often it happens that manu- 
facturers and wholesalers lay down on orders 
taken on a low price level. What is the law in 
reference to this? What are the rights of the 
party? As to this, we must have in mind the 
fact that dealers very frequently cancel orders 
taken on higher level when a lower market de- 
velops. What is the moral right of the matter? 
In my judgment, a committee from this association 
should collaborate with the manufacturers and 
wholesalers to the end that a definite rule of 
conduct might be worked out. This must be done 
2 gece faith and with the desire to promote square 
dealing, 


4—Bullding and Loan Associations 

Building and loan associations are of .value to 
the industry as well as the public. Many com- 
munities need such organizations. What is the 
best form and the most practical way to launch 
a program of this character? Local dealers are 
vitally interested. A national organization, well 
equipped with proper information, could usefully 
serve localities in this line of activity. 

5—Rejects 

Grave disputes between the shippers and the 
dealers are a source of constant trouble. Is it 
not feasible, thru a committee. representing the 


two branches of the industry, to work out a plan 
that will avoid the constant irritation that arises 
from the vexatious problem? 


6—Local Building Codes 


This problem is local in a sense, yet here again 
the National could render direct service to local 
distributers. We should have a comprehensive 
library in a central office, wherein every phase 
of this problem could be studied and analyzed. 


7—Lien Laws 


The same suggestion on this subject is appli- 
cable as is made touching the local building code. 


8—Weekly Bulletin 

A well edited and carefully prepared weekly 
bulletin. There should be currently distributed to 
the industry at frequent intervals a discussion of 
live topics. Also thru the medium of these bul- 
letins the industry could be kept advised of vital 
news items and legislative developments. I do 
not want to be in the least misunderstood as to 
this suggestion. It is not my thought to ip the 
least entrench upon the province of the trade press. 





J. J. COMERFORD, DETROIT, MICH. ; 
Retiring President 


The bulletin here referred to should carry no ad- 
vertisement, and should not be published in any 
sense as a competitive trade paper. We need 
the influence, sympathy and help of the trade 
press. In my judgment there has been too little 
attention paid to the opportunity that the trade 
papers offer this industry to discuss our problems. 


Potential Service Should Win Wide Support 


The above in a general way is but indicative of 
the service an organization of this kind, if prop- 
erly, intelligently and generously supported, might 
give to our industry. Why, my friends, this or- 
ganization ought to have twenty thousand mem- 
bers. With such a membership the wastage, loss 
of motion and vexations that now confront us 
could be overcome, because thru codperative action 
that would naturally flow from such an organiza- 
tion the economic handicaps that now confront us 
would be dissipated. We must dignify our call- 
ing, and in this educate ourselves and the manu- 
facturers as to our proper status, both in regard 
to the producers and our all important relation to 
the public. Also must we ever have in mind that 
whatever we undertake in a codperative way we 
must have public interest as the goal of our en- 
deavor. Nothing that we might undertake that is 
grounded in pure selfishness can long survive. How- 
ever, the fact is that in this industry more than 
in any other that I know of the public interest 
goes hand in hand with wise, well informed lum- 
ber distribution. 


The National Inter-Insurance Exchange 

As an aid to our general program, a few of us 
some time ago got together and installed within 
the National an inter-insurance exchange. This is 
a form of mutual insurance most of you are fa- 
miliar with. Inter-insurance has proved itself. 
It is a sound and a most logical form of insurance. 
There never has been an inter-insurance policy 
that has gone unpaid where honesty and integrity 
have been the guiding principles of the manage- 
ment. Those of us who installed this organization 
in the National did so, first: To enlarge the Na- 
tional’s service, and, secondly, that thru this means 
the revenue of the National might be helped, be- 
cause, after all, it must be clear that if this na- 
tional program is to be a success, adequate funds 
are an absolute necessity. 


Substantial funds are expected to result even- 
tually from the inter-insurance program, Mr. 
Comerford continued, but this result can only 
be obtained by efforts extending over several 
years. The insurance feature is owned abso- 
lutely by the association, and would, he believed, 


readily bring $100,000 if sold. Thru loyalty 
to the organization and thru a determination 
to see it succeed the members of the executive 
committee put up the $50,000 required by the 
laws of Michigan before policies could be writ- 
ten. Also they advanced money from their own 
pockets to pay the expenses of the association 
for six months prior to the time when insur- 
ance policies could be written. To accomplish 
the desired results money must be secured and 
$50,000 to pay back that advanced by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


In conclusion Mr. Comerford said: 
Has His Reward in Friends Gained 


Before closing I want to take occasion to say a 
final word to the board of directors and executive 
committee who have so efficiently served this asso- 
ciation while I have acted as president. In all that 
I have said I beg of you to understand that I take 
no credit to myself. I could have done nothing 
had my administration not been so ably served by 
the generous support that the board of directors, 
executive and other committees have rendered. 
The compensation that I have received during the 
two years that I have sought to serve you has 
been in the friendships that I have made with 
men whom heretofore I did not know. This experi- 
ence has taught me that there are very deep wells 
of unselfish devotion in the hearts of many men. 
My own life has been enriched and helped by this 
knowledge. 

I want particularly to commend the services 
rendered by Charles A. Bowen. He has been a 
faithful officer of this organization. No task has 
been too difficult, no duties too arduous for him 
to further the work of this association. 

I want also to say a word with reference to your 
present general counsel, Warren G. Duffey. He has 
given unstintingly of himself and of his ability 
for nearly three months, to work out the pro- 
gram of reorganization that will be laid before 
you. In this work he has been ably supported by 
Adolphus Boeckeler, Arch C. Klumph and J. C. 
Cremer. 

Finally, let me say this: Every one of us at 
some time has nursed the dream of achieving some 
distinct service to and for those with whom we 
have been associated. It has been my hope and 
my dream that possibly thru my humble efforts 
in this organization I may have been something 
of help to those who need it, and if so I have 
not altogether failed. 


To Fight for 100 Percent Dealer Distribution 


The address of Mr. Comerford made a pro- 
found impression and undoubtedly greatly stim- 
ulated his hearers. Immediately after the 
address Arch C. Klumph secured the floor and 
after endorsing most warmly the words of Mr. 
Comerford, to whom he paid a very strong trib- 
ute, he directed particular attention to the need 
for 100 percent retailer distribution of all lum- 
ber and lumber products. Many years ago all 
lumber in Cleveland was sold thru the retailers 
and everybody was happy. Conditions have 
changed, however, so that today a substantial 
percentage of the lumber consumed in that city 
is sold direct by ‘‘poachers.’’ The time has 
come for the retailer to fight for his craft and 
to carry on a strong, aggressive fight for 100 
percent retailer distribution of all forest prod- 
ucts. 

Dr. Wilson Compton then gained the floor and 
asked permission to send a copy of Mr. Comer- 
ford’s address to each member of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the per- 
mission being readily granted. The subjects 
discussed, Dr. Compton thought, were of utmost 
importance and should have the. careful atten- 
tion of manufacturers. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Bowen’s report was not read but 
was filed for record. 

In his report Secretary C. A. Bowen em- 
phasized the handicaps and the uncertainties 
under which the business of retail lumbermen 
has been carried on during the last year. How- 
ever, a spirit of optimism as to the final out- 
come has always been in evidence, and a spirit 
of patience and willingness to shoulder their 
part of the burden by retail lumbermen with 
whom he came in contact was one of the most 
encouraging features of the situation, The 
address reviewed briefly the accomplishments 
of the association during the last year. ‘‘The 
officers, board of directors and the executive 
committee of the association have given very 
careful thought and study to the work of the 
association,’’ he said, ‘‘and have gone for- 
ward in a careful but confident manner, with 
the sole thought in mind of serving the indus- 
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try thru the association, to the best of their 
ability.’’ 

One of the most important accomplishments, 
he pointed out, was the success of the asso- 
ciation in the transit car problem and the pre- 
sentation of evidence to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. The activity of the asso- 
ciation in stimulating Senator Calder of New 
York in getting the Senate to investigate the 
housing situation, the evidence collected to as- 
sist the investigation, the activities of the as- 
sociation in relation to taxes, codperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
cost accounting, proper channels for the dis- 
tribution of lumber, codperation with other 
lumber associations—were all matters men- 
tioned briefly. 

The great importance of the association’s 
new insurance activities was then pointed out 
and the growth of the organization during the 
year was outlined. On Sept. 1, 1919, the asso- 
ciation had 437 members; on Aug. 31, 1920, 
it had 1020 members. 


Pays Tribute to Association’s President 


Mr. Bowen paid a sincere and convincing trib- 
ute to Mr. Comerford, whose work as president 
he said was always marked by the greatest un- 
selfishness and consideration for the welfare 
of the association. In this connection he said, 
**T feel sure that no man could possibly do more 
for the furthering of the interests of the re- 
tail lumber dealers of the United States than 
has President Comerford, and his has been 
an unselfish motive.’’ 


Has Broad Field for Useful Service 


In conclusion Mr. Bowen pointed out briefly 
the great field for work which lies ahead of 
the National Retailer Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, saying in part: 

The foundation for this work has been laid over 
the last four years, and from this time forth the 
rearing of the great structure should go forward 
rapidly and the work of the association become so 
active and of such a broad and diversified charac- 
ter, that it will be the outstanding National asso- 
ciation within this great country of ours. 


Retailer Is Essential to Business Progress 


John Henry Kirby, unable to be present in 
person, sent a letter which was read to the meet- 
ing by Secretary Bowen. Summed up, modern 
business is service to the consumer at the least 
cost. Selfishness in business can not survive 
nor can propaganda started from entirely selfish 
motives ultimately succeed. The retailer is ab- 
solutely essential to modern business, to 
progress and growth. The cry for the elim- 
ination of the retailer arises from a selfish pur- 
pose not founded in the welfare of the whole 
country; the lumber retailer is an absolute 
necessity. The retail lumberman, together with 
the banker, form the keystone of community 
welfare and progress. The direct shipper, on 
the contrary, has no direct interest in com- 
munity boosting or growth. Trade ethics, 
viewed from the manufacturers’ standpoint, 
must never overlook the interests of the retailer. 


Would Make Penalty Demurrage Permanent 


L. L. Barth, Chicago, chairman of the transit 
ear committee, then took. the floor and detailed 
the fight the National retailers have put up to 
curb the abuse of the transit car. At the time 
the matter was first taken up data were col- 
lected showing that an average of 15,400 cars a 
day were held at reconsigning points, but in 
twenty days after the penalty went into effect 
the average was reduced to 3,000 ears a day. 
Last winter, according to Mr. Barth, and even 
this summer, conditions were worse than ever 
before. This he said was a very strong argu- 
ment for the retention of the penalty which the 
committee feels must be made permanent. Mr. 
Barth also called attention to a recent letter 
sent out by the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, reading from it a paragraph which 
in substance intimated that the reconsigning 
penalty placed in the hands of the retailer a 
weapon which was being used to extort un- 
just discounts, it being alleged that the retailer 
would refuse to accept the car unless a certain 
discount were allowed and force this discount 
from the shipper, who would allow it rather 
than have reconsigning charges pile up. He 
most emphatically stated that he did not believe 
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there was a single retailer in the country who 
would refuse a car to take undue advantage of 
a shipper. 


Attorney Thanked for Service to Association 


Attorney L. C. Boyle took the floor and ex- 
pressed the regret he experienced in severing 
his advisory connection with the association. In 
well chosen and even glowing adjectives he told 
of the pleasure his connection with the associa- 
tion had given him. Incidentally he urged that 
the transit car committee be warmly backed by 
the association. Mr. Boyle also pointed out 
the necessity for a common council table around 
which the retailer, the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer might sit and solve their problems in a 





One Country, One 
Language! 
WHAT IS CAPITAL? 


It is plainly evident that an attempt 
is being made by certain groups to de- 
stroy the industries of America. They 
use as one of their means a false pic- 
ture of ‘‘capital.’’ They constantly 
cry ‘‘Down with capital and capital- 
ism’’ until the unthinking laboring 
man is likely to get the idea that ‘‘cap- 
ital’’ is a bad thing. Nothing could be 
more untrue, as capital is the most 
necessary thing in the world for the 
success of labor. 


Capital is simply ‘‘savings invested.’’ 
Therefore, those who are possessed of 
capital usually have it because they 
have abstained from luxuries and saved. 
The man who saves and invests his sav- 
ings wisely, is the best type of citizen 
and should be the most honored among 
men. No progress can be made without 
savings, possessed by persons in either 
small or large amounts, with which to 
promote industry. Industry is essential 
that labor may find employment. Cap- 
ital is the first essential to the building 
of industry—in fact its very founda- 
tion. Every attack upon capital reacts 
as an attack upon labor, and the future 
prosperity of the commonwealth is en- 
dangered. Capital is not possessed by 
a few, but possessed by millions of in- 
dustrious, saving people—the bulwark 
of society. 

Therefore, do not consider capital a 
useless thing, nor a. foe, but rather as 
the greatest and most needful friend of 
labor. They must at all times codperate 
and pull together for their mutual wel- 
fare. 
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spirit of brotherly coéperation which would not 
only benefit them but the consumer as well. 

Mr. Comerford arose and expressed, on behalf 
of the association, appreciation for the time and 
ability given unstintingly by Attorney Boyle to 
the association, which had been so helpful in 
building it up and stimulating it. 


**Greatest American Sport’’—Competition 


J. F. Deacon, for so many years secretary of 
the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
then called upon to read the address he had 
got up recently, entitled, ‘‘The Greatest Amer- 
ican Sport.’’ This address, based upon many 
years’ experience and analysis of association 
work, very clearly and comprehensively dealt 
with the matter of competition in trade. After 
covering the subject in a very comprehensive 
and intelligent way the address gave the fol- 
lowing summarization: 


Competition is a necessary principle in the 
process of evolution, the antitrust statutes are sane 
and just, and the remedy for existing business evils 
is absolute codperation to the point of bidding, and 
then the surrounding of the act of bidding with 
all the ethics of good sportsmanship. Business 
should be immediately reorganized upon this basis 
and this gospel carried by intelligent propaganda 
to all buyers and consumers, bringing home to them 
their share of the responsibility. 

By moral stigmatization of offenders, and not by 
legislation or repeal of legislation, can we place 
business on the clean, healthy basis of restraint. 
Robbed of the degenerating element of fear busi- 
ness _ wilk flow on with renewed vigor. Placing 
merchandising upon the ethical standard of sports- 
manship where it rightfully belongs will result in 
the development of a new type of splendid business 
men comparable to the straight, clean limbed, clean 
minded athletes of America. 

And just as all nations now acknowledge the 
superiority of American sportsmen so will they 
accord preéminence to the American business man. 


Pledges Codperation of American Wholesalers 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, then 
gained the floor. Mr. Putman first went into 
the history of the transit car and dealer co- 
operation with wholesalers and manufacturers. 
He emphasized the keen desire of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association to assist 
and aid retail lumbermen and the desire of that 
organization to receive their codperation. The 
code of ethics of the association was drawn up 
for the purpose of benefiting the entire lumber 
industry; it is fighting to correct the evils of 
the industry which are injuring the retailers 
just as strongly as the retailers are fighting to 
have them corrected. An opponent, Mr. Put- 
man pointed out, can not be legislated out of 
existence. Real service will get the desired 
results and it is the desire to give real service 
by companies that can be absolutely relied upon 
that actuates the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. The transit car abuse should be 
regulated, Mr. Putman declared, but regulation 
did not mean abolishment of the good fea- 
tures. He believes the world is getting better, 
not worse, and that the best results can be ob- 
tained from coéperation instead of from fight- 
ing. He proposed that all get together and 
thresh out their problems in a spirit of broad- 
mindedness instead of squandering their money 
in legal fights. He pledged the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association to hearty and 
entire codperation in such a project. 

J. J. Comerford then arose and said that the 
National association had no grievance against 
the transit car, but was most emphatically 
against the abuses of the transit car. Secre- 
tary Bowen then made certain announcements 
regarding committee meetings and the morning 
session was adjourned. ' 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Immediately after the opening of the Tues- 
day morning session, C. E. Paul, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
briefly spoke on the subject of standardiza- 
tion of worked lumber sizes, grades and mold- 
ing patterns. Sincere codperation of the re- 
tailers was requested in this matter and all 
who could attend were urged to be present at 
the meetings to be held in Chicago Sept. 28 
and 29 to discuss the standardizations. 

Brief reports were then submitted from the 
group meetings which were held on Tuesday 
afternoon. In the cost accounting meeting it 
was found that most yards do not keep an 
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accurate record of costs. Generally speaking, 
the reports of the various sections were em- 
bodied in resolutions which were submitted to 
the resolutions committee, which in turn will 
submit them to the association this afternoon. 


Piece Work Increases Efficiency 


A. C. Klumph, however, in presenting a 
verbal report on labor problems made some 
side observations which were received with 
deep interest. He suggested that in large 
towns and cities the lumbermen see that the 
boys in the manual training schools be given 
a lesson or lectures on how to grade and seale 
lumber and logs. The consensus of the meet- 
ing on labor problems was that labor on the 
whole is becoming less efficient, and Mr. 
Klumph pointed out that training of the boys 
would help to correct this condition. In 
speaking of whether the overhead expense 
ean be decreased by piece work he cited the 
experience of his company. One gang of 
men working for 50 cents an hour unload 
lumber for $1.50 a thousand feet. Other men, 
working beside the first gang, but getting 
$1.50 a thousand, piece basis, were ‘earning 





is doing nothing to combat radicalism among 
his employees. *’ 

Mr. Comerford, following Mr. Klumph, en- 
dorsed the idea of taking knowledge of the 
lumber business to the boys in manual train- 
ing schools. The measurer of lumber really is 
the man who handles the money of the re- 
tailer. This class of help is now largely 
recruited from old men and the young men 
are not turning to the retail yards for em- 
ployment. Mr. Comerford then asked John 
E. Lioyd, Philadelphia, to preside. 


Need for Constructive Americanization Work 


Upon assuming the chair Mr. Lloyd intro- 
duced Senator Fowler, Minneapolis, Minn., 
counsel for the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, who detailed some of the expe- 
riences of lumbermen in that section in com- 
bating radical propaganda. The need for con- 
structive Americanization work is very great, 
in fact never was greater. Personal contact, 
he thought, at least in the Northwest, is neces- 
sary to combat the work of the radicals. He 
also expressed the strongest conviction that 
the dealer is entitled to 100 percent distribution. 

Warren J. Duffey, at- 
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$10 to $12 apiece a day. It cost as much per 


thousand to unload, but the piece work- 
ers did at least twice as much _ per 
day as the straight time workers. An- 


other method of piece work payment which 
several dealers reported as being worth while 
was the method of paying truck drivers by the 
number of trips or the miles covered or some 
similar method whereby the amount of money 
received would depend upon the amount of 
work done instead of simply putting in a eer- 
tain number of hours. 


Should Combat Spread of Radicalism 


Mr. Klumph then touched upon the subject 
of radicalism, a subject which is very near to 
his heart. He feels very strongly that the 
lumbermen and business men generally must 
combat the spread of radical doctrines in- 
imical to the welfare of the nation. He said: 
‘“*The boy in 1917 who slunk away and did 
not register beeame a slacker despised by all, 
but no boy who did this was any more 
of a slacker than the lumber dealer today who 
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The legislative 
committee, for example, 
will assemble informa- 
tion, local organization plans, building codes, 
building laws, contracts ete. and will distribute 
this service to the subscribers. Methods found 
successful in one locality will be available to 
those in others. Similar work for all of the 
committees is laid out and explained by the 
chart. 

There are to be three stockholders, to con- 
form to the laws of Delaware, where incorpora- 
tion will be accomplished, because that State 
does not require the directors to be stockholders. 
A discussion of the plan brought out unanimous 
endorsement of it. William Ryan, Toledo, Ohio, 
strongly pointed out the advantages of the plan 
and told of the eare and thought put into its 
working out. In the discussion it was asked if 
the service corporation could compile and dis- 
seminate information as to what manufactur- 
ers and what wholesalers were making unethical 
sales. In other words, could the retailers get 
a line on the business methods of those selling 
to them and the standing in regard to selling 
direct. The compilation of such information 
and the furnishing of it to subscribers would be 
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and make builders permanent custo- 
mers will be found in abundance in 


our Oak, Maple, Beech and Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 


Showing %”" Oak Flooring W 
Local Shipments. 


Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality and 
milling; you and your customers satisfied. 

All 36” Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy 
arge, to prevent damage in transit and 


paper, free of 
at the job. 


Any quantity— any time 
from our ChicagoWarehouse. 
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TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
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“Velvet Edge”’ 
Flooring 
Strips. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF. 
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The Red Geller 
Shingle of Quality 





“Horseshoe” Brand 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, closely packed, plainly branded and cut from 
live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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New Territory 
you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 

In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 


over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Correspondence concerning conditions 
in the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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METHOD 
& SYSTEM 


Perfect control of a business for the 
executive is the result of METHOD 
and SYSTEM—and METHOD and 
SYSTEM develop the efficient or- 
ganization. 

RICE & FiSHER offer the per- 
sonal services of expert accountants 
experienced in the installation of 
lumber accounting SYSTEMS. 


RICE & FISHER 


Public Accountants 
705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 























entirely legal, if the information were not used 
for illegal purposes, according to the opinion 
of counsel. Fred J. Robinson, the first presi- 
dent of the National retailers, was then called 
upon to speak. He replied very briefly, but took 
occasion to endorse the proposed plan of or- 
ganization. A motion was then put and car- 
ried unanimously that the plan be adopted and 
put in operation. Adjournment for lunch was 
then announced. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


No regular afternoon meeting was held, the 
dealers instead going to a number of commit- 
tee meetings .which discussed problems of im- 
portance and which in turn prepared recom- 
mendations to submit to the Wednesday busi- 
ness session. Among the subjects discussed at 
length were: Housing, labor problems, trade 
promotion in town and country yards, cost ac- 
counting, advertising and publicity and insur- 
ance. 


THE BANQUET 


The banquet was an occasion which will long 
stand out in the memory of the lumbermen and 
ladies who were present. The entertainment 
opened with a pageant unique in the history of 
lumber association entertainments, the text be- 
ing written especially for the occasion. Beau- 
tiful young women represented the different 
branches of the lumber industry and thru their 
acting and words depicted the dependence of 
each and every branch of the industry upon the 
others. The thread running thru it all was that 
all forest products should be distributed thru 
the retailer and that all would be held together 
and benefited by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Following the pageant, W. S. Dickason, of 
Kansas City, presented a splendid silver service 
to J. J. Comerford, the gift being from the 
association in recognition of his untiring ana 
faithful service. Mr. Comerford was taken 
completely by surprise but in a few well chosen 
words expressed his appreciation, closing with, 
**T thank you from the bottom of my heart.’’ 

A. C. Klumph was then introduced as toast- 
master. He immediately introduced Judge W. 
L. Huggins, Topeka, Kan., presiding judge of 
the Kansas industrial court, the speaker of the 
evening. 

Judge Huggins explained at some length the 
conditions which led up to the legislation creat 
ing the Kansas industrial court. In his opin- 
ion the most important question of the day is a 
solution of the problems as to the relations be- 
tween employees and employers whereby the 
interests of all the people will be considered. 
Industrial warfare has been increasing in vio- 
lence, with the rank and file of the public the 
battleground. There is not more right in a 
labor trust than in any other sort of trust. The 
principle of public interest is what the Kansas 
law is founded upon. There are only two new 
things in the Kansas law: First, it declares that 
manufacturers in essential industries must con- 
sider the public welfare; second, that labor as 
well as capital is impressed with a public inter- 
est and owes a public duty. The Kansas law 
is one for adjudication, tho it does not prohibit 
but encourages arbitration. He said ‘‘the law 
has not taken anything away from labor that 
labor ever had. Labor never had the right, by 
violence, to keep men from working.’’ 

He cited as significant of the benefit of the 
legislation the fact that no labor leader, no 
labor official and no employer has called a strike 
or lockout since the law was passed. The law was 
conceived and drawn for labor as well as for 
the other interests at stake and is not an enemy 
of labor, either organized or unorganized. He 
contrasted the plan of operation of this law 
with the action of some labor officials, saying 
that the most obnoxious tyranny in America is 
that of some of the modern leaders of labor. 
‘¢In Kansas denying the right to work is a 
crime and ought to be in every country of the 
world,’’?’ Judge Huggins concluded. 


THE FINAL SESSION 
The final session opened when J. J. Com- 
erford asked Harry Foote, Minneapolis, to pre- 


side. The first speaker was Maj. E. R. Harris, 
of the United States Army, who explained what 


the army is seeking to do for the education and 
Americanization of the soldiers. He was fol- 
lowed by Porter E. Stone, who spoke upon the 
interinsurance exchange, explaining some of 
the problems which had to be met in establish- 
ing it and what must be done in the future to 
make it of the fullest benefit. Interinsurance 
gives absolute protection no matter what hap- 
pens, this being the real reason for the great 
success of the movement. 


Advocates Retail Code of Ethics 


W. 8. Dickason then took the floor and briefly 
advanced the thought that the retailers them- 
selves might well take an inventory of them- 
selves, and he suggested that they apply a rigid 
code of ethics to themselves. He defined ‘‘a 
business traitor as that retailer who will accept 
from a manufacturer or a wholesaler a bribe of 
50 cents or $1 a thousand to sanction direct 
shipments.’’ He also reported the financial 
condition of the association, the figures pre- 
sented showing it to be in a healthy state. 


Retailers Invited to Join Hoo-Hoo 


R. A. Hiscox, Snark of the Universe, then ex- 
tended a hearty invitation to the lumbermen to 
join Hoo-Hoo and attend the annual. Hoo-Hoo 
he termed ‘‘the melting pot of the lumber in- 
dustry’’ and invited all to get in. He was fol- 
lowed by Chaplain Peter A. Simpkins, who de- 
scribed in glowing words the place which Hoo- 
Hoo seeks to occupy in the lumber world. The 





Unique souvenir of the banquet and pageant, in the 
form of a disk of wood, six inches in diameter. 
The menu appears on the reverse side. 


keynote of America business today, he said, is 
humanity and it is humanity that the order 
stands for in the lumber industry. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions offered by the resolutions 
committee were presented and acted upon one 
by one. Among those adopted were: 


Legislation Recommended to Aid Housing 


WHEREAS, The prevailing unrest is largely due 
to insufficient and improper housing accommoda- 
tions, and 

WHEREAS, All other reforms are of little avail un- 
less the people are adequately and comfortably 
housed, and 

WHEREAS, Present resources are wholly inade- 
quate to remedy existing conditions and capital 
finds more attractive investment in tax exempt 
securities, and 

WHEREAS, Federal, State and municipal aid are 
necessary to permit the carrying out of projects to 
solve the housing problems: therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend the following leg- 
islation : 

(1) The elimination of State and Federal taxes 
on incomes derived from interest on improved real 
estate mortgages on residential property ; 

(2) The elimination of all taxation for a period 
of ten years on residential property erected during 
the years 1921 and 1922; 

(3) The right of expropriation of private prop- 
erty, with reasonable compensation, when needed 
for housing extension or any civic betterment ; 

(4) Power to be vested in State housing com- 
missions to create proper building codes, town and 
city planning ordinances, right of expropriation, 
and to compel enforcement ; 

(5) The several States be empowered and au- 
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thorized to issue bonds against mortgages on newly 
constructed residences owned by building and loan 
associations, codperative building companies and 
limited dividend housing corporations, to the ex- 
tent of 80 percent of said loans; said State bonds to 
be deposited with the United States treasurer to 
secure the issue of United States home bonds, at 
low interest rates ; 


(6) Said bonds to be lawful inyestments for all 
fiduciary and trust funds and security for public 
deposits; Federal Reserve banks to buy and sell 
under such restrictions as may be deemed advis- 
able ; 


(7) That postal savings funds and all savings 
banks shall be required to invest a certain per- 
centage of all deposits in said home bonds; 

(8) That in order that said bonds shall be read- 
ily absorbed, all necessary circulation privileges 
shall attach thereto as will ensure low rates of 
interest to the ultimate borrower—the house 
owner. 

(9) We believe that all municipal, State and 
Federal aid should be in principle as outlined 
herein, but that neither municipal, State nor Fed- 
eral agencies should engage in construction of 
houses. 

Urge Standardization of Lumber Sizes 


WHEREAS, Distributers and consumers of lum- 
ber in the United States are at a_ preventable 
commercial, economical and technical disadvantage, 
due to the variance in sizes of yard lumber and 
patterns of wood moldings and worked lumber now 
furnished by producers in the different regions of 
the country; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association urge upon those producers the 
desirability of and necessity for concerted action 
on their part which will result in the general 
adoption of uniform standards for sizes of yard 
lumber and patterns of wood moldings and worked 
lumber. 

Oppose Abuse of Transit Car 

WHEREAS, The economic evil involved in the 
abuse of the transit car privilege is well recognized 
not only by the manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer, and 

WHEREAS, Only those who seek an unfair advan- 
tage indulge in the abuse of this transportation 
privilege, and 

WHEREAS, The prime need of the hour in Amer- 
ica is more and ever more transportation facilities ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association hereby goes on record as un- 
utterably opposed to the abuse of the transit car 
and pledges itself to use all of its resources in 
demonstrating to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the present purpose of certain whole- 
sale interests to abolish the $10 penalty is not 
in the interest of the public or the industry 
but would simply be reopening the opportunity 
for the abuse of transportation facilities. 

The board of directors is hereby authorized 
and empowered to take whatever steps may be 
necessary adequately to present the facts to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to the wisdom 
and justice of the $10 penalty, and in this con- 
nection the board of directors is hereby authorized 
to intervene in the suit that is now pending, under 
the advice of legal counsel, wherein this penalty 
is drawn in question. 

Approve Formation of Service Corporation 

WHEREAS, The board of directors of this asso- 
ciation has heretofore discussed several plans of 
organization and has approved the formation 
of a corporation for the purpose of selling service 
to the retail lumber industry ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association endorse the ac- 
tion of its board of directors, and does hereby 
further empower and authorize the board of di- 
rectors to execute and deliver such instruments 
of transfer and to do any and all things necessary 
and proper to form a service corporation; and the 
board of directors is further authorized and em- 
powered to increase its own number and make 
such changes or additions to the present articles 
of association as it may deem proper or advisable. 

Believe in Sanctity of Contracts 

Be it resolved, That this association believes in 
the sanctity of contracts and their just and equit- 
able fulfillment and acceptance without regard 
to market conditions. 

Would Adopt Cost Accounting System 

WHEREAS, Accurate knowledge of the cost of do- 
ing business is absolutely essential in the intelli- 
oe ae of a retail lumber yard; therefore 

e 

Resolved, That the board of directors recommend 
to all members immediate adoption and use of a 
proper cost accounting system as near the plan 
heretofore approved by this association based on 
the Chicago and St. Louis plans. 

To Fight Against Destructive Radicalism 

WHEREAS, American ideals and American indus- 
tries are being assailed by an insidious and active 
propaganda of destructive radicalism; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that the present situation 
demands an unmistakable expression of defensive 
and constructive loyalty upon the part of all or- 
ganizations and individuals who are devoted to the 
American principles of liberty, representative gov- 
ernment, the private ownership of property, the 
supremacy of law, and the enlightened rule of the 
majority ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association hereby pledges its sincere interest 
in the suppression of disloyalty and the promotion 
of Americanism ; and to this end be it further 





Resolved, That we assert the following facts and 
make the following recommendations : 


1. That the education of our employees to a true 
understanding of our American institutions is of 
vital importance not only to out craft but to our 
respective communities and to the nation, and our 
action in so doing, or our failure so to do, is a 
test of our own citizenship. 


2. We recommend that each organized unit of 
retail lumber dealers shall at once begin an active 
campaign of such education. 


3. That we shall notify all lumber journals of 
this resolution and recommend that they devote a 
certain space in each issue to the subject matter 
which shall include a weekly editorial of not ex- 
ceeding three hundred words, which may be printed 
in pamphlet form by those desiring so to do for 
distribution among their employees. 


4. We further recommend that manufacturers 
and wholesalers instruct their salesmen to discuss 
with the trade upon whom they call, the matter of 
education of employees on “Americanization.” 


5. That we pledge our codperation and recom- 
mend that every courtesy be extended to such sales- 
men as show their devotion to the cause of our 
country in so doing. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Other resolutions adopted included one which 
spoke in plain but sane terms of the right of 
all men to labor upon a plane of equality, de- 
claring against any agency or practice which 
tends to limit such activity, the resolution being 
a conservative declaration for the open shop. 
Other resolutions were: Branding of species of 
wood by associations was endorsed, but indi- 
vidual branding was disapproved; endorsing the 
interinsurance exchange and urging that full 
use of its facilities be 
made by the members; 
commending wholesal- 
ers and manufacturers 
who market only thru 
retailers; recommend- 
ing the hearty assist- 
anee of retailers to 
help the Senate com- 





H. G. FOOTE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


Elected First Vice 
President 





mittee investigating 
the housing situation, 
and empowering the 
president to appoint a 
committee to confer 
with and assist the 
committee of the Sen- 
ate; endorsing the 
principle of a uniform 
order blank and direct- 
ing that steps be taken to draw up a worka- 
ble, legal blank; urging the support of build- 
ing and loan associations wherever they exist 
and the creation of associations where they 
do not now exist; thanking the officers and 
members of the association who labored to 
establish the inter-insurance exchange; and 
expressing appreciation to the lumbermen of 
St. Louis and the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change for the kind treatment accorded. 


Present and Future Business Conditions 


The convention then listened to an address on 
‘*Present and Future Financial Conditions,’’ 
by Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis and dean of 
the school of commerce and finance of Wash- 
ington University. 

In opening his address Dr. Gephart said that 
not withstanding the fact that there is a tend- 
ency to believe in and predict an early return 
to normal business conditions, in his opinion 
there are no more reasons inherent in the pres- 
ent situation why conditions should return to 
those of 1914 than to those of 1904. ‘‘We are 
passing thru one of those long-swing indus- 
trial eycles,’’ he said, ‘‘in which the monthly 
or even the annual changes are likely to be less 
significant than the final long time result. The 
forces operating are very complex, and the best 
that can be done is carefully to analyze the 
favorable and unfavorable factors appearing 
during these intervals of change.’’ 

As to banking and financial conditions the 
speaker said that data at hand show no im- 
provement during the last two months. For 
the week ending Aug. 27, the reserve ratio 


“Confidence 
and Service” 


The two products which a bank 
has for sale. The officers of the 
Great Lakes Trust Company de- 
sire to know personally each custo- 
mer of the bank, to understand 
his problems and to counsel with 
him in any manner that may pro- 
mote his business welfare. 
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Great Lakes Trust Company 


110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $600,000 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only } 
guess at. And how often you miss the i}! 
mark, you, only, Know! Because of pres- | 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of | 
a problem than ever. } 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon } 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay } 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can | 
increase it. | 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small | 
compared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our | 
policyholders | 
} 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust St. {141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane | 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, 11. New York, N. Y. 





























Wanted—A Wholesaler | 


| 
| 
| who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 


Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


| | F. C. PARSONS, 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


OF 

LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW S, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Brookhaven, Miss. | 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 

















jen 
We want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 


Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 104° No. 1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 
30M ft. 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple 
50M ft. 1074" No. 1 Com. & Bet. Birch 

20M ft. 1074’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
75M ft. 874° No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 


Wire at our expense 
for delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 
wis’ Lumber Co. 


WIS. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business 














Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 











of the Federal Reserve System stood at 43.2 
percent; Federal reserve notes have increased 
and now amount to $3,203,637,000, the highest 
point ever reached. A review of the situation, 
he said, showed that while discounts based on 
Government paper decreased almost $300,000,- 
000, ‘‘other discounts’’ increased over $1,100,- 
000,000, thus registering a net increase in total 
bill holdings resulting from rediscounts of over 
$800,000,000. This increase, he said, is re- 
flected in the circulation item by an increase 
of $623,008,000 in the volume of Federal re- 
serve notes in circulation which represents an 
increase of 21.14 percent in one year. 


Little Deflation Thus Far 
Continuing his discussion of this phase of 
the present situation, the speaker said: 


In the face of the tendency for commercial loans 
and Federal reserve notes to increase, it would 
seem that the effort of the Federal reserve author- 
ities and bankers to secure deflation, has been a 
failure. However, this is not a necessary con- 
clusion. If such efforts had not been made, in- 
flation may well have proceeded. And if a check 
has been accomplished, as seems very probable, 
this is decidedly a gain. It has been difficult and 
even impossible in many cases to refuse to renew 
old and to extend new loans, because of the bad 
transportation conditions which have prevented 
goods from moving. Capital has not been turned 
as rapidly as is normally the case, and it may be 
expected that much the same condition will con- 
tinue in view of the promised slow improvement 
in transportation conditions during the next nine 
months and the increasing inclination on the part 
of the owners of raw products to hold the com- 
modities for a better price. Money, as it is called, 
will be tied up longer in bank loans. This cor- 
responds to the condition in the retail trade known 
as “bad collections’ and it should call for the 
greatest care on the part of those extending and 
renewing loans to see to it that the banking credit 
of the country is not unfairly used. The loans 
and discounts of all national banks in June, 1914, 
were $6.430,069.000. On Nov. 1, ten days before 
the armistice, they stood at $10,096,940,000, and 
on May 4, 1920, they were $12,288,582,000. In 
other words, excluding State banks and trust com- 
panies, loans and discounts of national banks have 
increased almost 100 percent during the last six 
years. Much of the increase in these bank loans 
has been occasioned by the increasing price level 
which has advanced at a more rapid rate than the 
loans and discounts, but the production of goods— 
the measure of real prosperity—has not increased 
during the period proportionally. Thus, this large 
increase in purchasing power; that is, increased 
credit, has been set loose to pay the higher wages 
and the higher prices, but it has not resulted in 
any proportionate increase in production. It is 
a vicious circle which should be broken as soon 
as possible by getting rid of this inflation. De- 
mand must be reduced to productive capacity. 

Conditions Favor Lower Prices 

With respect to prices Dr. Gephart said that 
general conditions favor lower levels in prac- 
tically all lines, altho thus far no marked re- 
duction is apparent in the retail prices of many 
commodities. The prices of raw materials in 
some wholesale lines are down, but as the re- 
tailer has on hand stocks of higher priced 
goods and will make every effort to get his 
money out of them, it will be some time before 
reduction is felt in retail prices. In support 
however, of his statement that conditions favor 
a lower level of prices the speaker said: 


But abundant crops, increased imports, increase 
in production, reduced demands of the consumer, 
and other concomitant forces all tend to a lower 
price level. It does not follow, however, that the 
bottom will drop out of all prices. Reduction will 
be irregular, sporadic, and uneven. It is more 
probable that the general reduction will be gradual 
and extended over a longer period of time than 
is commonly supposed. This is very desirable for 
the welfare of the business interests. It is very 
probable that wages, as compared with other 
prices, will not be reduced as rapidly. If a reason- 
able degree of industrial activity continues, if 
immigration remains comparatively small, the 
strength of labor organization and the increasing 
disposition to have the wage earner share more 
largely in the fruits of industry may. serve to 
prevent wages falling proportionally as much as 
other prices. 


Foreign trade, the speaker said, will have an 
important bearing on general business condi- 
tions and while exports during the fiseal year 
of 1920 amounted to $8,100,000,000 which was 
only about 10 percent of the total domestic busi- 
ness, it was an important element in promoting 
prosperity, because ‘‘it afforded a market for 
the marginal part of production which has an 
effect on prices and business prosperity out of 
all proportion to the percentage of our total 
business done.’’ Of these exports almost one- 
half were manufactured products; 26 percent 
foodstuffs, and 24 percent crude materials. <Al- 


most five billion of the exports went to Europe, 
and of these one-half went to England. 

As to prospects for export trade, Dr. Gephart 
said that if America is to have a large volume 
of exports it must be willing: 

To extend credit; have European nations ship 
gold to settle adverse balance; take imports to 
equal exports; buy their securities. 

hey do not have the gold to settle the adverse 
balance of such a trade. Their industrial produc- 
tion is not yet large enough to send us imports 
equal to our exports to them. The American in- 
vestors are not familiar with their securities and 
in view of the opportunities for good investments in 
this country, they are not likely to buy these se- 
curities in large amounts. There remains only the 
extension of credit as a means of keeping up our 
trade. England probably does not need any credit. 
This leaves perhaps but two billions as a credit 
need of continental Europe in order to secure a 
considerable trade for us. It is not probable, in 
view of the strained credit situation in the United 
States and other conditions, that we can or will 
extend such an amount of credit, notwithstanding 
that it would be good business to do'so. For this 
and other reasons, we must look forward to a de- 
crease in our foreign ‘trade. 


Stagnant in Some Lines 


The speaker then referred to the abundant 
yield of the chief agricultural crops which, he 
said, will bring lower prices to the producer, 
and will benefit the consumer to that extent. 

Stagnation prevails, he said, in the textile 
trades, many of the mills being closed; the 
wholesaler buying but little and the retailer 
trying to get rid of his high priced goods,'and 
the public showing little inclination to buy. 
The supply of raw wool is large as are also the 
stocks of woolen cloth in the face of lessening 
demand for woolen goods. The cotton crop 
promises well, with a tendency to lower levels 
in the prices of raw cotton. The silk trade 
continues in a bad way, prices for the raw ma- 
terial being irregular and buyers showing no 
disposition to buy. Iren and steel goods have 
maintained prices and the new railway rates 
probably will tend to sustain them. Improved 
transportation conditions have had a favorable 
effect in that finished products are moving 
more freely. Cancelations in iron and _ steel 
have been less numerous than in the textile 
and leather trades. Discussing the transporta- 
tion situation the speaker said: 

The railway situation is improving both on the 
score of moving goods and also on that of an 
easier condition for their future financing. The 
large increases in rates, both interstate and intra- 
state, will provide new funds for equipment and 
other improvements needed. 

he financial statistics for public utilities are 
beginning to show improvement, the net revenue 
increasing, largely as a result of the increased 
rates already in effect. 

With respect to the building trades Dr. Gep- 
hart said: 

The prices of building materials and wages 
have been so high that, with the unsatisfactory 
transportation conditions, a resumption of building 
operations has been largely prevented. The United 
States Geological Survey estimates that the deficit 
in the percentage of normal building which has 
accumulated since 1913 is now 149 percent. 

With regard to the effect of these various 
conditions upon business in general Dr. Gep- 
hart said that business failures have been in- 
creasing with increasing stringency of credit 
and the tendency toward lower price levels, the 
number of failures in July, 1920, being the 
greatest, with the exception of June, for any 
month since January, 1916. The later month 
shows an increase of about 50 percent, while the 
item of indebtedness has increased nearby 300 
percent. Trade failures were most numerous, 
but manufacturing failures head the list in ag- 
gregate amount. ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ he said, ‘‘it 
must be understood that we are passing thru 
a period of few business failures with small 
amounts in value represented. ’’ 


Election of Directors 


The following directors were then elected by 
acclamation: William Henrichs, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; F. S. Berry, St. Paul, Minn.; W. Thornton 
Estes, Birmingham, Ala.; William L. Mueller, 
Davenport, Iowa; E. Brice Hill, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; A. H. Kemper, Toledo, Ohio; R. A. Hiscox, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

It was also suggested by the nominating com- 
mittee that ‘Bill’? Ryan, of Toledo, be re- 
elected as sergeant at arms because of his faith- 
ful service in that capacity. The convention: 
then adjourned. 
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Sept. 183—Potlatch Timber Protective 
Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

Sept. 16—Northern Logging Congress, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Sept. 28—N'orth Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
Sept. 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Conference 
on standardization of sizes of lumber and mold- 
ing. 
Oct. 6-9—Pacific 
B. C. Aanual. 
Oct. 7-8—National Association of Box Manufactur- 


Association, 


Logging Congress, Vancouver, 


ers, Commodore Hotel, New York City. Semi- 
annual. 
Oct. 7-8—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 


Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ethics Conference. 


Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


. 
25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 


Second Trade 


Jan. 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 





ply Dealers’ 
Annual. 


Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


See 


CAROLINA PINERS ISSUE CALL 

Norrovk, Va., Sept. 6.—Secretary Vaughan 
Camp, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
has issued a eall for the next monthly meeting 
of the association to be held at the Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va., on Thursday, Sept. 23, at 
10 a.m. A large attendance is desired at this 
meeting as there will be special reports heard 
from President G. L. Hume and General Coun- 
sel F. S. Spruill regarding their conference with 
the Federal Trade Commission, and also reports 
on traffie conditions. 

On Sept. 22, the day prior to the association 
meeting, Chairman John M. Gibbs of the inspec- 
tion committee will hold a conference of the 
lumber inspectors from the various association 
mills for the purpose of discussing grades, grad- 
ing rules ete., with a view to making grading at 
all the mills more uniform. This conference 
will be held at the plant of the Roanoke Railroad 
& Lumber Co., Money Point, Va. (near Nor- 
folk), at 10 a. m., and all the members are ur- 
gently requested to send their chief inspectors 
to this conference. 


POTLATCH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


PoTLATCH, IDAHO, Sept. 4.—Announcement 
has been made by Secretary-treasurer W. D. 
Humiston that the third quarterly meeting of 
the Potlateh Timber Protective Association will 
he held in Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash., 
on Sept. 13. Preliminary reports of the fire 
season just closed, will be made and diseus- 
sions will be had on the bills rendered the as- 
sociation for fire fighting done by employees 
of members. Consideration will also be given to 
proper charges for fighting fire which occurred 
in or ran into slashings which had not been 
burned according to law and in compliance 
with the chief fire warden’s instructions. 
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TIE PRODUCERS’ CONVENTION 

San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 4.—E. M. 
Blake, president of the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers, with headquarters 
at 900 Fife Building, this city, says good 
headway is being made with arrangements for 
the annual convention to be held in San Fran- 
cisco Jan. 21-27 next year. A number of ap- 
plications have been received for rooms at 
the Hotel St. Francis, which will be the official 
headquarters. The Stewart and the Plaza will 
be outside hotels to take care of those who 
can not be accommodated at the St. Francis. 
The American Wood Preservers’ Association 
will hold its convention here, also, during the 
same period. A good attendance of lumber- 
men and railroad men is expected in addition 
to the members of the associations. 
_ Among the attractions that have been prom- 
ised are exhibitions of the wonderful moving 
picture films showing standing timber and log- 





ging operations of the Union Lumber Co. and 
the Hammond Lumber Co.; also films put out 
by the Goodrich Rubber Co. showing Goodrich 
trucks hauling lumber, and by the Kelly Spring- 
field Tire Co. of trucks hauling logs, and the 
Forest Service films. 

Following the convention meetings, many of 
the members and their guests will go to Port- 
land and Seattle for other meetings with en- 
gineers, and pay visits to logging camps, mills 
and creosoting plants. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI ANNUAL DATE 

Moserty, Mo., Sept. 6—At the request of 
President B. F. Dobyns, of Shelbina, the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion’s officers and directors met here this af- 
ternoon for a conference on association mat- 
ters. Those present included Vice President 
A. F. Arrington, of Keytesville, President 
Dobyns, Secretary-treasurer Robert Kings- 
bury, of Moberly, J. C. Frank, of Madison, 
and W. F. Wigginton, of Moberly. Director 
S. W. Arnold, Kirkville, was unavoidably ab- 
sent. After some discussion it was decided 
to hold the annual meeting of the organization 
at Moberly on Nov. 11. Members of Hoo-Hoo 
in this section will be encouraged to get to- 
gether and put a class thru on the evening 
of Nov. 10. A good program is in process of 
preparation and included there will be suit- 
able entertainment for ladies in attendance. 
The wholesalers and their wives will join the 
retailers and their better halves and renew 
old acquaintances. 





BOX MEN TO MEET 

Secretary W. D. Burr, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, announces that 
the twenty-first semiannual meeting of the or- 
ganization will be held at the Commodore Ho- 
tel, New York City, on Oct. 7 and 8. Trade 
problems of particular interest to the wood 
box industry and its allied industries will be 
discussed, and an interesting and profitable 
meeting is promised. Those who are directly 
or indirectly interested in the production of 
wood boxes are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting. 





OAK VENEER MEN GATHER 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 7.—Seventeen out of 
the entire membership of twenty-four of the 
Quartered Oak Veneer Association, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., attended the 
meeting of that organization held at the 
Memphis Country Club last Friday afternoon 
at the special invitation of James E. Stark 
& Co. and Nickey Bros., (Ine.), local members 
of this body. 

The president, J. Barnard, was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three to formulate a 
uniform sales contract providing for arbitra- 
tion in ease either party thereto desires to 
modify or cancel. Other matters of special in- 
terest to the members were freely discussed 
but this is the only action taken by the asso- 
ciation. 

The visiting veneer men were met at the 
train by a committee of local lumbermen, 
driven in automobiles to one of the leading 
hotels, and then taken on an inspection trip 
to the plants of Nickey Bros., (Ine.), James 
E. Stark & Co., (Ine.), and the Kelsey Wheel 
Co., where they saw the manufacture of 
veneers, lumber, wheels and wheel parts actu- 
ally in progress in a large way. Other large 
plants were passed on the drive to the Mem- 
phis Country Club, where luncheon was served 
and where the meeting was held, and the vis- 
itors expressed themselves as ‘‘amazed’’ at 
the enormity of the veneer and lumber manu- 
facturing industry in Memphis as compared 
with some of the older centers further north. 

After the business session, most of the 
visitors enjoyed a game of golf on the splendid 
links of the Memphis Country Club, while 
President Barnard and W. W. Knight were 


so attracted by the lure of the greens that 
they remained over Saturday for further golf- 
ing with Memphis friends. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, assisted Roy Martin and other local 
veneer men in entertaining the visiting lumber- 
men. 


TEXAN RECRUITS WHOLESALERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 4.—The special lunch- 
eon given by the Portland wholesale lumber 
dealers in honor of Ben Woodhead, head of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, a few 
days ago, was a huge success. Mr. Woodhead 
was here for the purpose of arousing interest in 
the association and left with the reputation of 
being a most convincing and entertaining talker. 
The luncheon was arranged ‘by John Saari, who 
is one of the directors of the association, and 
George M. Duncan presented Mr. Woodhead. 
The following firms here are now members of 
the national organization: Barker-Beach Lum- 
ber Co., Buswell Lumber Co., the Sam Connell 
Lumber Co., C. H. Chenoweth Lumber Co., Cut- 
ler Lumber Co., Duncan Lumber Co., Kalvalage 
Lumber Co., J. E. Morris Lumber Co., Liberty 
Lumber Co., MeLeod Lumber Co., George T. 
Mickle Lumber Co., Saari-Tully Lumber Co. and 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excell as J as they are. 
Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 








If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 




















Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks. 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


| 
| 
i Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A, | 


























FOR 


SEND itt; BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials’ 










55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
“West Cc t B ”? 


60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books R 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 352 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 

Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., Wai, ee 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 












° ° IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Phones Grant 
1593 - 1594 





UNION ARCADE BUILDING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 








Siceeky BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., #47 Sliver Bis. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 
Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold S. Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











the Sullivan Lumber Co. Mr. Saari states that 
a number of firms have signified their intention 
to join without delay. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6—The merger of the 
Mississippi Valley Association and the Missis- 
sippi Valley Waterways Association, which was 
tentatively arranged at a joint meeting of the 
association in St. Louis last April, as announced 
then in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was form- 
ally effected here Saturday. 

The plans of the merger, which were arranged 
by the directors of the Valley association and 
James E. Smith, president of the Waterways as- 
sociation, the latter association will become a 
committee of the former to be styled the water- 
ways committee, with Mr. Smith, who also is a 
vice president of the Valley association, in di- 
rect charge as chairman. The committee will 
be composed of two representatives from each 
State. A merger of other organizations with 
the Valley association is planned. 

H. H. Merrick, of Chicago, president of the 
Valley association, presided at Saturday’s meet- 
ing. He and others present agreed that the 
congested railroad situation can be relieved only 
by the use of the rivers. 





SECRETARY POSTPONES RESIGNATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—Altho J. S. Wil- 
liams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has re- 
signed in order to become affiliated with a new 
shingle sales company, he will stay on the job 
at West Coast headquarters until next Decem- 
ber. Mr. Williams’ resignation was submitted 
to be effective Sept. 15; but the trustees, in 
accepting it, strongly expressed the wish that 
he continue until the shingle congress early in 
December, or until the completion of several 
lines of work outlined by the board. In com- 
plying with the request of the board, Mr. 
Williams states that the announcement of his 
future personal plans will not be made until he 
finishes the work in hand and terminates his 
connection with the shingle branch. 





INTER-ASSOCIATION ARBITRATION 


New York, Sept. 6.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held in March, J. B. 
Montgomery, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the 
arbitration committee, submitted a recom- 
mendation which was unanimously adopted 
by the convention, authorizing the committee 
to arbitrate disputes between a member of 
one lumber association and a member of an- 
other association. The bylaws of most lumber 
associations cover the question of arbitration 
disputes between their own members, but there 
is no arbitration method covering disputes 
between a member of one association with a 
member of another association. 

Mr. Montgomery and E. F. Perry, secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, have since been in correspondence 
with a number of lumber associations and 
the replies received indicate a strong desire 
to attempt to work out some inter-association 
arbitration plan on a practical basis, and it 
was planned to hold a conference of associa- 
tion representatives during September to dis- 
cuss this important subject. The Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association has called a confer- 
ence of association representatives to meet 
at the Hotél Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 
7 and 8, for the purpose of taking up a number 
of subjects, including arbitration, and in view 
of the sentiment already existing in favor of 
a more extended application of the principle 
of arbitration, the proposed conference in Oc- 
tober will afford an excellent means for a full 
discussion of this subject. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is very much encouraged with the 
prospect of formulating some method that 
will avoid unnecessary litigation on lumber 
disputes, and it seems now that the way is 
open so that the various lumber associations 
may get together on a satisfactory plan which 
will accomplish the end sought for. 

Mr. Moutgomery, as chairman of -the Na- 


tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asocia- 
tion’s arbitration committee, is therefore urg- 
ing lumber associations to send representatives 
to the conference in Cincinnati, Oct. 7 and 8, 
prepared to discuss this subject, with the 
understanding that no association will be 
bound by the recommendations, but that the 
representatives will report to their associations 
in order that subsequently a definite and satis- 
factory plan can be agreed upon. 
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TEXAN TALKS ON LUMBER PROBLEMS 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Sept. 4.—At this week’s 
luncheon of wholesalers the attendance was so 
large that the lumbermen could not all be served 
in the regular dining hall, and after the meal 
the crowd adjourned to an adjoining audi- 
torium, where the gathering was still further 
augmented by members of the Retail Credit 
Association. The guest was J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, who spoke at considerable 
length on lumber problems, particularly . those 
phases of the industry relating to the necessity 
for intelligent market extension. The effort 
was a typical Dionne talk, interspersed with 
humorous stories, and hugely enjoyed by the 
audience. At the business session Roy A. 
Dailey, of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., re- 
ported that he and Lloyd L. Hillman, of Car- 
stens & Earles, were codperating with commit- 
tees from the timbermen, loggers and manufac- 
turers in furthering the objects of the West 
Coast Forest Products Association. 








ADDS ADVISOR TO STAFF 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—The directors of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association are 
proud of the fact that during the first six 
months of the reorganization it has handled 
a much larger volume of business than in any 
six-month period of prior years. The increased 
volume of work has convinced the board of 
the necessity of enlarging the force, and in 
order that this might be made more beneficial 
to the membership the trustees have employed 
E. H. Beebe, an attorney of some years’ ex- 
perience, to fill the position of advisor to the 
various departments and the membership. Mr. 
Beebe comes to the association from the law 
firm of Coleman & Fogarty, of Everett, Wash. 
He graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington, at Seattle, in 1913, and was admitted 
to the practice of law May 13, of the same 
year. Immediately afterward he associated 
himself with Col. Howard Hathaway, of Ev- 
erett, who has built up quite an extensive 
practice among the representatives of the 
lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Beebe remained with Col. Hathaway un- 
til the outbreak of the war. In 1917 he en- 
tered the naval branch of the service, and 
was assigned to subchaser service in New 
York harbor and vicinity. He emerged from 
the war as a midshipman. Immediately after 
his discharge and return home, he associated 
himself with Coleman & Fogarty, and has been 
with that firm until coming to the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association under Secretary- 
Manager Charles B. Floyd. 





PASS RESOLUTION OF REGRET 


New Or.EAns, La., Sept. 4.—As a testimonial 
in recognition of the splendid services rendered 
to the southern pine lumber industry by the 
late H. H. Snell, who was vice president of the 
Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., and in 
a desire to permanently record their feelings 
of gratitude and respect to him, the board of 
directors of the Southern Pine Association has 
adopted the following resolution: 


We, the members of the board of directors of 
the Southern Pine Association, desire to express 
the deep regret which we feel at the passing of 
Harry H. Snell, and extend our sincerest sympathy 
and condolences to the members of his family. 

We wish to record officially our appreciation of 
the interest and devotion of Mr. Snell to the wel- 
fare of the southern lumber industry, and of his 
honor and sterling integrity as a man. 

We also desire to express our sympathy to Mr. 
Snell’s associates in the city of Birmingham, for 
the loss of a public spirited citizen who devoted 
much of his personal energies to the upbuilding of 
the community in which he resided. 

Mr. Snell’s many friends and associates in the 
lumber business of the nation will regard his life 
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as an inspiring example of devotion to duty, recog- 
nition of civic responsibility, and patriotic Amer- 
icanism. 

A similar resolution has been adopted by the 
association’s transportation committee, express- 
ing its deep regret at the irreparable loss to the 
committee of Mr. Snell, who was an especially 
active member of that body. 
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ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS 


Announcement has been made by the stand- 
ardization committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, that a confer- 
ence will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Oct. 10, one day preceding the opening of 
the convention of the National association. The 
standardization committee at this conference 
will take up and make final recommendation on 


a standardized invoice form for presentation 
to the National meeting. The committee re- 
quests that all suggestions for changes be sent 
to it promptly, so that any revisions can be 
made before the final form is selected. 





THE CROSS TIE BULLETIN 


Volume 1, number 1, Cross Tie Bulletin, dated 
Aug. 13, 1920, has been received by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. It is edited by Edmund M. 
Blake, who is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers, which was 
organized Jan. 31, 1919, with headquarters at 
900 Fife Building, San Francisco, Calif. The 
bulletin contains a directory of the tie produe- 
ing companies, twenty-one in number, belonging 
to the association. 








‘LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 








PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 6.—The first meet- 
ing of the body of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of Philadelphia following the summer vacation, 
was held at the exchange rooms Sept. 2, with 
President Robert B. Payner in the chair, and 
over thirty firms represented by about thirty- 
five persons. The financial committee made 
some suggestions for increased revenue which is 
needed to cover inereased costs, but is not 
ready for a final report. The exchange 
passed the following resolution offered by the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

This association views with alarm the tremen- 
dous shortage of dwelling houses thruout the 
United States, amounting at present to a shortage 
of over one million houses. The shortage in Phila- 
delphia alone is over forty thousand houses. Fur- 
thermore, the shortage is increasing. 

The present policy of the Federal reserve board 
in curtailing credits has seriously hampered house 
construction and no new house building projects 
can possibly go forward under present financial 
conditions ; hence the volume of house construction 
this year will be so small as to afford no relief 
whatever. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association call the atten- 
tion of the Federal reserve board to the serious- 
ness of this situation and request that it notify 
all member banks to give preference to loans, the 
proceeds of which are to be used for the construc- 
tion of dwelling houses; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this motion be for- 
warded to all associations of lumber dealers and 
lumber manufacturers, and to associations of house 
builders, with the request that they take similar 
action. 

To this the exchange added a suggestion that 
the income from mortgages on dwellings be 
exempt from taxation for a term of years in 
order to induce the financing of home building. 

A resolution of sorrow and sympathy on the 
death of Joseph T. Pearson was approved. 

In order to aid the by-laws and rules com- 
mittee, which is revising the government of the 
exchange, the secretary was authorized to write 
to all members for suggestions. The new com- 
mittee on reforestation of Pennsylvania was 
given approval and moral support. 





LUMBER TEAM HAS WINNING WAY 


NEAME, La., Sept. 6—The Neame baseball 
club, representing the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
has won three out of the last four games played 
and now has a percentage of .682. Its first 
victory was over the Ludington team, which 
put up a strong game but met defeat by a score 
of 3 to 2. This was a pitchers’ battle from 
start to finish. Tiner, of Neame, allowed only 
2 hits and struck out 12 men; while Collins, 
of Ludington, allowed 7 hits and struck out 10. 
Batteries: (Neame) Tiner and Schaefer; 
(Ludington) Collins and Lumkin. 

The second game was with DeRidder, and 
the Neame boys were again victors by a score 
of 12 to 1. Tiner pitched the first 4 innings 
and Schaefer the last 5, each allowing their 
opponents only 1 hit. Batteries: (Neame) 
Tiner and Schaefer, and Schaefer and Knight; 
(DeRidder) Williams and Smith. 

DeRidder turned the tables in the next game, 
however, defeating the Neame boys by a score 
of 1 to 0. Only 7 innings were played. Tiner 


allowed only 2 hits, one of which was a home 


run that won the game for DeRidder. Bat- 
teries: (Neame) Tiner and Schaeffer; (De- 


Ridder) Woods and Sharplis. 

The fourth game was again with DeRidder, 
Neame wining by a score of 4 to 1. Tiner 
again outpitched the State League pitcher, 
Woods. Timer allowed 5 hits and Woods 8. 
Batteries: (Neame) Tiner and Schaefer; 
(DeRidder) Woods and Sharplis. 


THIS SURE WILL BE ‘‘SOME’’ PICNIC 


BELLINGHAM, WasuH., Sept. 4.—It will be a 
great outing—the first annual picnic of the Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills’ employees at Lummi 
Park on Labor Day. A program issued by +e 
joint shop committee, under whose auspices it 
will be given, states that there will be about 
twenty-five sporting and other events, a barbe- 
cue, ‘‘musie with a kick’’ for the dancing, free 
transportation, coffee and cream, and three 
steamers to carry the fifteen hundred or more 
persons expected. There will be baseball all 
day, a baby show, tug-o’-war, races for the offi- 
cials of the company and many other kinds of 
races, and a silver cup will be awarded by the 
management to the plant making the most 
points. 

There will be committees on reception, bar- 
becue, marshals, refreshments, prizes, dance, 
music, judges, sports and printing, and nothing 
will be left undone to make it a record breaking 
day. President J. H. Bloedel and all the other 
high officials of the company will attend, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent aims 
to be on hand if he has to swim the dozen miles 
between Bellingham and Lummi Park. 








LUMBER TEAM WINS CLOSE GAME 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 4.—What is con- 
ceded to be the fastest game of baseball ever 
played in this city resulted in the victory, Aug. 
26, of the Bloedel Donovan team _ over 
the Knights of Columbus by a score of 1 to 0. 
Ten innings were played, neither side having 
scored up to the end of the ninth. It was a 
grand scrap, abounding in spectacular plays. 
Perey Chamberlain pitched a wonderful game 
for the lumbermen, and ‘‘Dug’’ Muscutt, pitch- 
ing for the Knights, also was invincible until 
he weakened in the tenth inning. The Bloedel 
Donovan lineup was as follows: Barr, ss; 
MacNamara, 2b; Wright, 3b; Kennedy, 1b; 
Follman, c; Chamberlain, p; Rockey, lf; W. 
Lewis, cf; Staggs, rf. 

The following summary tells the story of the 
game: 

Earned runs—Bloedel Donovan, 1. Two base 
hits—Smith, MacNamara (2); Follman. Sacri- 
fice hit—Pigg. Stolen bases—MacNamara, 
Rockey. Base on balls—Off Muscutt, 1. Struck 
out—By Muscutt, 7; by Chamberlain, 9. Left 
on bases—Knights of Columbus, 4; Bloedel 
Donovan, 3. Double play—Salberg to Clark 
to Smith. First base on errors—Knights of 
Columbus, 2; Bloedel Donovan, 1. Time of 
game—1 hour and 9 minutes. Umpire—Wee 


Coyle. 





| Brita 
Columbia 


Coast and 


Mountain 

Lumber 
Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Saptins Winnipeg, 
L orrice Man, A 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN 
(- \ = 
Pagutifut 
Ceirch) 


Poole Bros., 


















Weidman 


& Son Co. - 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. ¥ 
Manufacturers of 


and Hemlock 

LUMBER 
SineMven, 4 SHINGLES 

q - 


REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
je ag cen Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
and 














Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Birch 
Maple 
Ash 

Elm 

Oak 
Beech 
Basswood 


7 
Michigan 
Hardwoods 


We have a limited stock 
for prompt loading. 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Co., °"373,720'¢s =] 








We Want Orders fo 
100 M ft. of 5-4 Com. & Ber. Birch. 
75 M ft. of 4-4 Com. &Btr. Birch. 
200 M ft. of 5-4No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
100 M ft. of 5-4 No, 2Com. Basswood 


10 M ft. of 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
Mills at 


Von Platen-Fox Co., tro mune, wich. 


Michigan Hard Maple 32 


4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Mai 
a 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | C. & B. po 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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Will Oppose Percentage Increases 








Vertical Grain | 


Fir 
Stepping 


one of the big value, 





is only 
products we manufacture for Eastern Dealers. 


good selling 


When you want reliable lumber and a de- 
pendable source of supply, tie up to our 
plainly branded 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 














Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


S p ruce 
and Fir Lumber 


Cedar Shingles 





Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines: 
N.P., C.,M. & St.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor Gen’! Sales Offices 


wasuincron Commercial Co. 


= = 


| 
| 
| 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. || 
BYESRETT., wasn. 











BauillonperCompxxy 
A MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
StF IC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 

N 


EUGENE OREGON 





ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis ,of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 
ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 








LONG FIR JOISTS 
an BIG TIMBERS 


Falls, 
Wash. 
WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


mcARDS: «HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 4.—In granting the 
request of the transportation lines for rate in- 
creases, the Public Service Commission of 
Washington makes instructive comments, along 
with reservations. It sets forth expressly that 
the action in applying the general increase is 
authorized with the distinct understanding that 
it is without prejudice to any future findings 
or order of the commission. 

With particular reference to the objections 
urged upon the part of the logging industry, 
the commission says: 


It is our opinion that the present rates are 
illogically constructed and not in harmony in 
different communities, and that unless carriers 
immediately proceed to arrange a modification of 
such rates the commission will upon its own motion 
require a readjustment of same, but for the rea- 
sons above stated will permit the percentage in- 
crease authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
— to apply upon the log rates in this 
State. 


The commission definitely expresses the 
opinion that increase of revenue should or- 
dinarily be made upon some other basis than 
that of percentage, saying: 


While any increase in rates will produce a per- 
centage of the former rate, the fixing of increases 
by percentage works an injustice to communities 
and commodities, and as a general rule should not 
be applied where increase in revenue is desired ; 
and this commission will in the future, as in the 
past, oppose advances in freight rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or by carriers, by the 
percentage method. We consent to this method 
in this instance solely upon the ground of the 
existing emergency and the lack of time for the 
application of a more scientific basis. 


The commission especially emphasizes its 
position, using this language: 

We adopt this course this time because we be- 
lieve that it will most effectively meet the trans- 
portation crisis that confronts us and hasten the 
rehabilitation of the transportation systems of the 
country. 

We shall expect the carriers as rapidly as pos- 
sible to make such modifications of their tariffs 
as will remove the objectionable features which 
must inevitably result from any percentage in- 
crease. 


Furthermore, the commission observes that 
shippers and regulatory bodies will in future 
expect more efficient service and a reasonably 
rapid improvement and increase in facilities 
and equipment. 


The report closes with a plain warning to the 
roads that the authorization of the general in- 
crease shall not be construed as a finding by 
the commission that such increase is reason- 
able or non-discriminatory, and in event any 
rate so increased is attacked on any ground 
‘¢the burden of proof shall be upon the carrier 
affected to justify the rate challenged, in the 
same manner as if such carrier were making 
application for the increase.’’ 

The ease for the loggers was presented be- 
fore the commission by H. N. Proebstel, traf- 
fic manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


LUMBERJACK MAKES TALK 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 4.—Sherman Rogers, 
who has jumped into the industrial limelight 
overnight, addressed 400 business men yes- 
terday at the regular luncheon of the mem- 
bers’ council of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, saying: 

I was thru your lumber strike in this State 
and I know that 99 percent of the working men 
are square. Unfortunately they are not mind 
readers. There are 75,000 lumberjacks in Wash 
ington today and if anything is lacking in the co- 
operation of employers and employees it is the 
fault of the employers. There are four elements 
of society—labor, management, capital and the 
public; and every one of the four is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the others. The time has passed 
when a corporation or company can ignore the 
men who make its goods. American industry can 
supply a wage that will enable a man to pay fora 
home, for the necessities of life and let him live 
like a white man. The day has come when capital 
and labor must-be partners. The average laborer 
wants to know where he stands in industry. He 
does not ask for the management and he would not 
take it. Meet him with confidence, tell him the 
truth about your business, and you will find that 
he will meet you fifty-fifty, and you will find him 
absolutely square. 


Mr. Rogers declared that there was little or 
no slacking in the Seattle ship yards during the 
war; that there are as many red-blooded work- 
men in this city as in any other American in- 
dustrial center; that the city possessed men 
whose spirit and industry would keep this mu- 
nicipality favorably on the map; and that he 
saw more Bolshevists in two minutes in New 
York City than he had seen in Seattle in two 
years. 








The Status of the Fir Market 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—Whatever market 
there is for fir at present is not clearly defina- 
ble. Its territory may be somewhere east of 
the Mississippi, or somewhere west of the big 
river; but it does not amount to a great deal 
for the simple reason that the slump following 
the application of the new rates has checked 
the rail movement everywhere. The situation 
would be appalling, if it were not for the gleam 
of light held forth by the immediate future; 
and at that it may become worse before it is 
better, from the fact that the present uncer- 
tain. tendency may not have spent its force. 
There is considerable volume of inquiry, but 
very little firm order business, and the inquiry 
seems to be merely for the purpose of assem- 
bling information as to what manner of quota- 
tions may come to light. The actual market is 
soft and weaker. 

A lumberman who does not share in the al- 
most universal optimism has somewhat gloom- 
ily commented that ‘‘the railroads are in the 
saddle.’’ ‘*But are they,’’ asks a wholesaler 
who happens to hold another view, ‘‘or do they 
merely imagine they are in the saddle?’’ He 
inclines to the belief that they are very much 
in the situation of the sugar brokers who held 
fast to their stocks until they discovered that 
few persons would buy, and he draws a some- 
what rude parallel by suggesting that the rail- 
roads now have plenty of cars but shippers do 
not seem to have any present use for them. In 
view of the rate increases, followed by a per- 
pendicular drop in shipments, the prediction is 
made that rail business for September will not 
reach 40 percent of the total for August; and 


the belief is expressed that the roads will not 
require more than thirty days in order to find 
out how much they are slated to lose. The rate 
advances were based on revenues the roads as- 
sumed they would be able to maintain, but the 
fact seems to be that they are not now getting 
the revenues. 

With rates at the highest point, the sugges- 
tion has gone forth that manufacturers pay 
stricter attention to underweights than ever 
before, and if they are able to dry dimension 
from 2,700 pounds to 2,000 pounds it is cer- 
tainly good business for them to undertake it, 
placing their kilns in perfect condition and 
shipping nothing unless it had the last prac- 
ticable trace of moisture extracted from it. 
On a basis similar to the one just outlined, the 
lumbermen are evidently anticipating the day 
when the railroads will find out that the 
emergency has passed and that the time has 
come for a reasonable and equitable adjust- 
ment of rates. They have a telling argument 
at their command in the recognized fact that 
lumber is the most highly competitive article 
in the world, and that it is scarcely to be ex 
pected that its competitors will advance their 
prices in precise proportion to the rate increases 
and in that way pocket the excess, while ena- 
bling west Coast products to share in the busi- 
ness. 

The weekly lumber review issued by Robert 
B. Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast association, bears down heavily on the 
fact that during the week rail orders dropped 
as a result of the actual application of the 
emergency freight rate increases, with new 
business apparently destined to continue at 
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low ebb until the carriers modify their sched- 
ules. Cancelations, in connection with de- 
pressed demand, greatly reduced the unshipped 
rail balance. Only 922 cars of new business 
was taken on at 124 association mills, being 
1,300 cars less than normal and 800 ears less 
than the average since the car shortage became 
acute. Of the 922 cars, approximately 75 per- 
cent was for non-competitive territory, and of 
the remaining 25 percent comparatively little 
was for shipment to the heavy consuming east- 
ern market where the west Coast long haul 
comes into competition with short haul produc- 
ers. The association review contains these 
figures: 

Production was 74,622,164 feet, or 15 percent, 
below normal. Orders, including 11,096,835 feet 
of cargo business and 2,847,835 feet of local busi- 
ness, totaled 41,604,670 feet. Orders were 53 
percent below normal production and 44 percent 
below actual production. The drive of shippers to 


get old business moving before the effective date 
of the freight rate increase resulted in the loading 
of 1,608 cars. This was about 650 cars under 
normal and due to car shortage. Total shipments 
for the week were 65,133,590 feet, of which 12,- 
663,589 feet moved by water and 4,230,000 feet 
moved by team and auto truck. Shipments ex- 
ceeded orders 57 percent. Shipments were 13 per- 
cent below production. The unshipped balance 
in the rail trade is 6,879 cars; in the domestic 
cargo trade, 79,881,950 feet; in the export trade, 
57,227,331 feet. 





Bronze tablets have been placed on two trees 
at Fredonia, N. Y., which lack but a year of 
being a century old. They are hard maples 
and stand on each side of the main walk to the 
new White Inn. The tablets were prepared by 
Miss Isabelle White and bear this inscription: 
‘‘This tree was planted in 1821 by Dr. Squire 
White, assisted by his little son, Devillo, then 
in his fifth year.’’ 





Forester Tells of Alaskan Possibilities 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., Sept. 4.—Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, chief forester of the United States, re- 
turned early this week from a month’s absence 
in Alaska. He brings the announcement that 
the Alaska Pulp & Paper Co., which is building 
a pulp plant at Fort Snettisham, southeastern 
Alaska, will be supplied with pulpwood from 
the national forests. The mill has purchased 
100,000,000 feet of timber from the Govern- 
ment. He says further that eastern capital is 
interested at Juneau in a similar project, which 
will be supplied by a thirty-year contract with 
1,250,000,000 feet of material from the national 
forests. The Alaska Pulp & Paper Co. is 
backed by California capital. It is reported 
that engineers representing three groups of 
eastern capital are investigating other prospec- 
tive sites in Alaska. Col. Greeley was accom- 
panied by G. B. Cecil, district forester of Ore- 
gon, Washington and Alaska, and by J. D. 
Guthrie, assistant. Col. Greeley says Puget 
Sound, in addition to the resources of Alaska, 
offers opportunities for at least six large pulp 
and paper mills. ‘‘The entire forestry indus- 
try of the United States is moving westward, 
he says, ‘‘and with it is coming the paper 
industry.’’ ; ; 

As to Alaska, Col. Greeley has in mind the 
Tongass national forest, southeastern Alaska, 
and the Chugach national forest, Cordova, 
from which the Government is offering pulp- 
wood to supply mills for thirty years, with a 
reserve for fifteen years additional. A total 
of 2,000,000 cords a year could be cut from 
these reserves without injury, thereby opening 
the way for fifteen plants each with a daily 
capacity of from 100 to 200 tons of paper. 
Col. Greeley says: 

Alaska has more than 100,000,000 cords of pulp- 
oak The territory has sufficient timber resources 
to produce 1,500,000 tons of paper annually. There 
is every reason to believe that the present short- 
age and high cost of all grades of paper will bring 
the forest industries of Alaska up to. the front 
rank—on a par with fisheries and mining. I am 
going to do everything in my power to bring this 
about. It will not only develop Alaska but. will 
meet one of the most pressing economic needs of 
the entire country. A total of 1,500,000 tons of 
paper is nearly a third of the aggregate consumed 
in the United States every year, and is nearly 
equal to what we are now compelled to import 
from Canada. With reasonable care, under the 
methods followed by the Forest Service, this output 
can be kept up from the national forests of 
Alaska perpetually. There is a real solution of 
the paper shortage. . 

an fee years ago we heard much about the in- 
ferior character of Alaskan forests. As a matter 
of fact, aside from enormous quantities of good 
pulpwood and serviceable construction timber, the 
territory probably contains the largest quantity of 
clear, high grade spruce to be found in the United 
States. During the war this spruce passed every 
test for airplane construction, and is now being 
shipped in increasing quantities to the eastern 
States for car and factory stock and high grade 
finish. One of the things we will accomplish by 
encouraging the paper industry in Alaska will be 
to open up thousands of miles of coastal forests 
and make available a much larger supply of special 
products like cedar, clear spruce and long piling. 

The handling of Federal resources in Alaska 
should be localized. Ninety-five percent of the 
work connected with national forests is conducted 
by supervisors and superintendents who live in 
Alaska and are as much a part of it as anyone. I 
will gladly leave to the hundreds of loggers, salmon 


packers and others who actually use the national 
forests of Alaska the question whether they are 
burdened by red tape, long range administration or 
unreasonable requirements. I do not believe in a 
special commission to handle all federal affairs in 
Alaska, because I believe that the national in- 
terests in timber, water power, coal, oil, fisheries 
and migratory birds are exactly the same in 
Alaska as in the States and should be handled 
under the same national policies and by the same 
national agencies as elsewhere. 


A THRILLING BEAR STORY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—Ed H. Luke, sec- 
retary of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. and 
manager of its shingle department, is home 
from his vacation with a bear story that is a 
near-thriller and so close to providing real ex- 
citement that Ed is quite spirited in telling 
about it. The hero is well known for his iron 
nerve, and his ineffable calm in managing a 
big group of transits near diversion points 
with the market about to break. But he ad- 
mits a slight tingling of his nerves when he 
and the bear quite unexpectedly met face to 
face. Mr. Luke had established his camping 
headquarters at Cannon Beach, which is south 
of Tillamook Rock, on the Oregon coast, and 
was fishing on Elk River, a stream famous for 
trout. It traverses a region where huckle- 
berries are so thick that one can literally 
‘‘milk’’? them from the bushes. Trout and 
berries are fine bear food—and there are cer- 
tainly bears in those parts. Mr. Luke had his 
fishing outfit, his only weapon being a short 
rod—and as he slipped around a bend in the 
stream, there stood the aboriginal fisherman. 
He was a great big fellow, with claws and a 
stubby tail, which formed his fishing outfit— 
and he was not more than ten feet distant. 

Mr. Luke did some fast thinking, and evi- 
dently the bear did, too. ‘‘If he were only a 
transit, I’d know how to divert him,’’ flashed 
thru Mr. Luke’s brain, as he looked straight 
into the bewhiskered eye of his rival for fishing 
honors. Mr. Luke held fast to his fishing rod. 
But there was something in this strained situa- 
tion that was too much for the bear. Suddenly 
his eye wavered under the steady gaze con- 
fronting him, his stub of a tail dropped, he 
lurched down on all fours, and smashed thru 
the underbrush and made his get-away amid 
great noise at tremendous speed. Mr. Luke 
went on fishing. ‘‘I’ve met bears before,’’ he 
remarks, carelessly, ‘‘but nothing quite like 
that. There must be something in my face that 
‘gets’ them.’’ 

Mr. Luke’s outing was most successful. He 
was gone a month. With him were Mrs. Luke 
and their two children, and Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
I. Cutler, also with their two children, and Miss 
Hortense Mathis. Mr. Cutler has been so close 
to the transportation and lumber game that he 
had never before been on a trout stream, and 
he was enthusiastic over his success in catching 
an even hundred speckled beauties, averaging 
ten inches in length. But it was left for Mr. 
Luke to win distinction by making the big bear 
turn tail thru the simple trick of looking bruin 
straight in the eye. 











“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
4 of the most pop- 
, ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
- bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 


Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
Promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 























KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 


Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 
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“These Posts Look Good To Us” 


Mr. L. G. Murphy, Converse, Indiana shares the 


opinion of hundreds of aggressive dealers in re- 
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STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 


1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


North Bend. nen PORTLAND, ORE. 











THE EVER™ 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 
1414 GREAT NORTHERN BLDG 





va JOUNSON j,, 


1237 N.W Bank Bide. 
PORTLAND, 
OREGO 





CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


your lumber requirements for next 
year. Home building operations are 
sure to be resumed early in the Spring 
and you can’t afford to be caught 
“short-handed” when builders want 
lumber. 


Buy everything you'll need from our 
source. Our big variety of woods sug- 
gest many advantages im ordering 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 


Yard Stock, 
Long Timbers, 


Factory Lumber, 
Box Shooks. 


8 MILLS 


MANUFACTURING 


Douglas Fir Oregon: 
West. Hemlock Spruce 


with a combined daily capacity of 700,000 feet, 
are at your service when you send your orders to 
















Brix Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, for OREGON 
Pacific Coast Forest Products 
Minneapolis heey Lumber rong Building, 


ame: Fryer in 
Members Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 





FORILAMD, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
: Be. 
- 

FROM COAST TO COAST 


€ NOW'S THE TIME to anticipate _ 











SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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COMMISSION REFUSES REPARATION 

[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—In a tenta- 
tive report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in docket No. 10756—Edward Hines 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al.—Ex- 
aminer Ulysses Butler recommends that repa- 
ration be denied and the complaint dismissed. 
The complaint attacked the reasonableness of 
rates in Eastern Trunk Line Territory be- 
tween July 16, 1917, and Oct. 22, 1918, and to 
points in central territory from Sept. 22, 1917, 
to Oct. 22, 1918. The Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., Republie Box Co. and Rathbone, Hair & 
Rigway intervened, making the same claim 
with regard to rates on box shooks and box 
material. Complaints charged that competi- 
tors in St. Louis enjoyed a distinct rate ad- 
vantage between the dates named. The ex- 
aminer states that the evidence introduced 
‘¢does not measure up to the degree of cer- 
tainty required to entitle complainants as 
intervenors to reparation upon a finding of 
undue prejudice. ’’ 





~~ 


STOPPAGE IN TRANSIT RATES UPHELD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., Sept. 9.—Thomas M. 

Woodward, examiner, in.a tentative report to 

the Interstate Commerce Commission in docket 

No. 111983—Bell Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director 

General as agent, Ahnapee & Western Railway 

Co. et al.—recommends that the commission 

find that the rates, regulations and practices 

governing the shipment of lumber and forest 
products from points in Washington, Oregon, 

Idaho and Montana, to St. Paul, Minneapolis 

and Minnesota Transfer, there unloaded, sorted, 

mixed and reshipped to points in Western 

Trunk Line Territory and Central Freight As- 

sociation Territory, are not unreasonable, un- 

justly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or 
otherwise in violation of the law, and that com- 
plaint be dismissed. 
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MAY INVESTIGATE BUILDING PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—Much inter- 
est was shown here today in the offer of 
Samuel Untermeyer, New York lawyer, to 
investigate what he alleges to be a nation- 
wide conspiracy or plot by the building in- 
terests to keep prices high and boost them 
higher. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s offer has been laid before 
the Department of Justice. In the absence 
from the city of Attorney General Palmer, no 
official could say what action would be taken 
on the offer. It was estimated at the Depart- 
ment of Justice that a staff of 100 accountants 
and experts and a dozen attorneys would be 
required to make a creditable showing in such 
an investigation as Mr. Untermeyer proposes. 
The inquiry would consume a year or more. 
Congress reduced the appropriation of the de- 
partment for such work from $3,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. For this reason, if Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer should accept the offer of Mr. 
Untermeyer’s free services, he would be com- 
pelled to draw heavily upon the reduced funds. 

The offer was the outgrowth of charges and 
countercharges developing in the _ general 
housing investigation in Greater New York. 
It is considered probable that Mr. Palmer, 
rather than accept Mr. Untermeyer’s offer, 
will detail a staff of attorneys to confer with 
him and secure the facts already in his pos- 
session, later conducting an independent in- 
vestigation. It may be that the Untermeyer 
offer will be laid before Congress when it 
convenes in December, with a view to in- 
augurating a congressional inquiry similar 
to the ‘‘Steel Trust’’ investigation of ten 
years ago. 

Attention was called by the Department of 
Justice officials in this connection to the suit 





permanently to enjoin the Open \Competition 
Plan of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the investigation into 
lumber association activities made by the 
Federal Trade Commission at the request of 
the attorney general’s department, the suit 
against the ‘‘Steel Trust,’’ and the alleged 
‘*Cement Trust,’’ as illustrating the point 
that the Government has been making some 
inquiries on its own account. 


DISCUSSES SHIP MONEY SEIZURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—The action of 
agents of the bureau of internal revenue in 
seizing $4,900,000 as it was being paid over 
at the Chase National Bank in New York by 
the Harriman transportation interests to officers 
of the Kerr Navigation Co. in payment of a 
majority of the stock of the latter concern is 
the subject of discussion here. 

Treasury Department officials insist that the 
matter has been turned over to the Department 
of Justice and they, therefore, can not disclose 
the facts in the case. To the average onlooker 
here it looks like a high-handed proceeding. 
Officials of the Department of Justice today de- 
nied they knew anything of the case or that it 
had yet reached them if sent over from the 
Treasury Department. 

The only ground on which the seizure could 
be made is said to be that the parties receiving 
the money or one of them was believed to be 
planning to leave the country and neglect the 
payment of excess profits taxes. As a matter 
of fact, excess profits taxes accruing this year 
may be paid as late as April, 1921. 

An interesting question has been raised by 
this seizure. The officers of the Kerr Naviga- 
tion Co. insist that they had no thought of evad- 
ing any tax or otherwise committing an offense 
against the Government. 

It is difficult even for officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to see how the Treasury De- 
partment was justified in seizing this money 
on the ground that somebody intended to beat 
Uncle Sam out of taxes. The taxes could not 
be paid until the Kerr company received the 
money. After they received it Treasury agents 
relieved them of the entire amount and placed it 
in the vault of another bank under Federal 
seal to await the outcome. 








PERMITS ALASKA WOOD EXPORT 

WASHINGTON. D. C., Sept. 6.—The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has announced that Seo 
retary Payne Sept. 1 approved regulations to 
govern the sale for export of birch timber in 
Alaska pursuant to a provision in the sundry 
civil bill approved June 5. 

The department’s statement says: 

Reports indicate that there is considerable 
birch timber, which is a hardwood valuable for the 
manufacture of furniture, flooring and finishings, 
on some of the public lands along and near the line 
of the Government railroad in the valleys of the 
Susitna, Matanuska and Tanana rivers and in 
some of the valleys along the coast. 

The market in Alaska for this class of timber 
for manufacturing purposes has been extremely 
limited, and such use as has been made of it has 
been chiefly for fuel. Under the law which now 
authorizes birch timber to be exported from Alaskg 
it is expected that encouragement will be given to 
its use for a more appropriate and beneficial pur- 
pose. 


HELPS FARMERS GET HIGH PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6.—In view of the 
proceeding instituted by the Department of 
Justice to enjoin the Open Competition Plan of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the investigation into organization 
of associations by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which has transmitted its report to the 
Department of Justice, lumbermen will be in- 
terested in an article published in the Sept. 1 
issue of the Weekly News Letter, official pub- 
lication of the Department of Agriculture, deal- 
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ing with Government supervision and inspection 
of warehouses. 

The article appears under the caption, ‘‘En- 
ables Growers to Get Better Prices—Many 
Warehouses Seek Federal Licenses.’’ 

In attacking the Open Competition Plan the 
Department of Justice charged that it enabled 
hardwood lumbermen to get better prices. 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith and his as- 
sociates apparently think it is all right to enable 
the agricultural producer to get better prices 
by having him store his products in licensed 
warehouses which enables him to ‘‘hold his 
goods under the best conditions yet devised 
until such time as the market is ready to receive 
them. ’’ 


INCREASING FREIGHT CAR SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7—An urgent ap- 
peal to manufacturers and business men of the 
country to join in making better use of existing 
railroad equipment as a means of providing im- 
mediately an improved transportation service 
was made in an open letter to industrial and 
commercial organizations today by the railroad 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. More than half a million cars 
ean be added to the supply by closer codpera- 
tion on the part of all interests concerned with 


transportation. _ 
The letter follows in part: 


Freight traffic has increased so rapidly in the 
United States during the last few years that it has 
completely outgrown the carrying capacity of the 
railroads. As a result, it is now necessary for the 
roads to devise a practical plan for increasing their 
transportation service. This can only be done by 
making extensive additions of new facilities and 
equipment, including freight cars, locomotives, 
yards and track terminals or by making greater 
use of existing facilities and equipment. 

The railroads can not carry out the plan first 
suggested because under present conditions they 
are unable to obtain a sufficient amount of new 
capital; nor weuld it be possible for them to pro- 
vide new facilities in time to relieve the present 
emergency even if the capital were available. They 
must, therefore, rely on making a maximum use 
of existing facilities and equipment, with the co- 
operation of all of the other interests concerned, 
the shippers of freight, receivers of freight and 
railroad employees. 

The average freight car spends 37 percent of the 
time in the hands of the shipper or the receiver ; 
43 percent moving from the point of loading or un- 
loading to the terminal where it is put into a train 
or on to a transfer track; 11 percent in a train 
moving from one terminal to another; and 9 per- 
cent laid up for repairs. Shippers and receivers of 
freight can effect a substantial reduction in the 
37 percent, and the railroads can effect an equally 
substantial reduction in the 43 percent. 

The average freight car makes 20 round trips 
each year. Reducing the time needed for each trip 
15 percent will enable the car to make 23 round 
trips each year. This is equivalent to adding 15 
percent of 2,400,000 or 360,000 cars to the avail- 
able car supply. 

In 1919 the average load per loaded car of all 
commodities on all the railroads of the country 
as a whole was 27.8 tons—only 67 percent of ca- 
pacity. The railroads have now undertaken to 
attain an average of 30 tons per car. If shippers 
will coéperate with them and add an average of 
2.2 tons to each carload, it will add nearly 8 per- 
cent of 2,400,000 cars, or 175,000 cars to the 
available car supply. 

The Association of Railway Executives repre- 
senting 95 percent of the railroad mileage of the 
country has unanimously adopted a program for 
speeding up car movement and increasing car effi- 
ciency in which it undertakes, with the codpera- 
tion of the public, to secure for the country as a 
whole: An average daily minimum movement of 
freight cars of not less than 30 miles per day; an 
average loading of 30 tons per car; reduction of 
bad order cars to maximum of 4 percent of total 
owned; an early and substantial reduction in the 
number of locomotives now unfit for service; more 
effective efforts to bring about the return of cars 
to the owner roads, 








CALCULATING COMBINATION RATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 8.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffie Association announces that 
there is widespread interest in the question of 
combination rates and that it is receiving hun- 
dreds of inquiries regarding this subject. It 
therefore has the following to say thereon: 
While no published thru rates are in effect, the 


provisions of Agent Kelly’s combination tariff are 
now applicable the same as prior to the recent 
general advance in all freight rates. In construct- 
ing rates on combination the following rules 
should be observed : 

Ascertain the factors in effect on day prior 
to date of recent general advance (on interstate 
traffic factors in effect Aug. 25, 1920). 

2: Increase these* factors by the appropriate 
percentages provided in the new blanket supple- 
ments. 

3: Reduce the increased factors as provided in 
Kelly’s combination tariff. 

4: Add specific increase of 5 cents per hundred 
pounds as provided in Kelly’s combination tariff, 
oon the result is the present thru rate on combina- 

on. 

Briefly stated, this basis contemplates applying 
Kelly’s combination tariff to the current factors 
where reference is made to the combination tariff. 
Of course, where the advanced factors are specif- 
ically expressed in the new supplements or re- 
issues, the calculations contemplated by sections 
1 and 2, as already given, will not be necessary. 





SOUTHERN EXPORTERS TO MEET 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 6—At a called 
meeting held here last Thursday, the directors 
of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association 
decided to summon a special meeting of the 
membership to be held in New Orleans Sept. 
21. On the following day, Sept. 22, representa- 
tives of the Shipping Board, the stevedores at 
the Gulf ports and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association will meet here to discuss the 
terms of the longshoremen’s contract for the 
ensuing year. Originally scheduled for Sept. 
27, the meeting’s date was advanced to give 
more time for consideration, as the present con- 
tract expires Sept. 31. The lumber exporters’ 
association has been invited to ‘‘sit in’’ at the 
conference and codperate in the working out of 
an agreement that will prove mutually fair and 
advantageous to all interests concerned. At the 
special meeting of the association membership 
called for the day preceding the longshoremen’s 
conference, shipping conditions at the various 
Gulf ports will be reviewed and it is probable 
that some line of policy in the way of codpera- 
tion will be agreed upon for guidance of the 
association’s represeatatives at the next day’s 
conference. The long experience of the lumber 
exporters at the Gulf ports and the extensive 
business they handle over the wharves has given 
them thoro knowledge of the working conditions 
and shipping needs at the several ports, and 
this information will be placed at the service 
of the conferees at the meeting to discuss the 
new contract with the longshoremen. 

The association’s directors also considered 
several other matters of interest to lumber ex- 
porters. One of these was the proposal pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to have that tribunal prescribe a standard uni- 
form thru bill of lading covering export ship- 
ments by rail and water, from interior point 
of origin to foreign destination. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set this project for 
hearing at Washington Sept. 20 and the export 
interests naturally are interested in the project 
and its outcome. In order to gain better infor- 
mation it was decided that Secretary-manager 
C. E. Dobson should go to Washington and in- 
vestigate the subject in advance of the com- 
mission’s hearing. Mr. Dobson accordingly left 
last Saturday night for Washington, where he 
will look into this and other matters in which 
the association is interested. He plans also to 
visit New York and to attend the longshore- 
men’s contract conference scheduled for Sept. 
9 in that city, with the idea of learning the 
methods of procedure and something of the 
aims and views of the various interests in con- 
ference. He will return to New Orleans in time 
to report to the special meeting of the member- 
ship called for Sept. 21. 





Onty forty-nine permits for the construc- 
tion of dwelling houses were issued in Boston, 
Mass., during the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, despite the report of the Boston city 
planning board that the city needs immediately 
three thousand to five thousand new dwellings. 
Normally more than one thousand dwelling per- 
mits are issued in Boston in a year. While the 


residence permits failed to quite reach fifty, 
permits for 293 garages, public and private, 
were issued during the six months. 
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—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Port Orford Cedar 
Other itka Spruce 
Woods Western Hemlock 
We Red Cedar 

Western Pine 
Can = Maps pm 

° laho Fir an rch 

Ship Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., | 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Cone, Men. 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern — ORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary. | F..W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 3 ) 
-Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 


California Factory 
Sugar PINE Lumber 
and White and Selects 
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Choice DRIED 


peers California 
3-4 an 4 - - 
xaiyer White Pine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 





-ing of the stock they have on hand. 

















Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, J) 
4 | 
is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber. ete. 


Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman wHi be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


SEATTLE 


C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
i Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES ‘}| 
Straight or Mixed Cars. i) 


a ja? | 


= — | 
Contains the best work of ‘’The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including ““TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





























The Foreign Trade Situation Reviewed 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 7.—That the foreign 
situation with respect to lumber shows no im- 
provement, but is, if anything, worse than it has 
been, is the opinion of Harvey M. Dickson, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, who had the following to say in discussing 
conditions abroad recently : 


There are no new developments in the hardwood 
situation in the United Kingdom or in the con- 
tinental countries. Business is extremely quiet. 
Buyers of American woods in the United Kingdom 
have ceased to make speculative purchases owing 
to the limited demand in the consuming industries. 
The general outlook is not encouraging by any 
means; the placing of firm order business by 
buyers has practically ceased for the time being and 
merchants are contenting themselves with dispos- 
In many 
instances stocks are being disposed of at a figure 
very much lower than the present c. i. f. values. 
There appears to be a lack of confidence manifested 
by both brokers and buyers, and they all seem 
simply to be marking time and waiting to see what 
will turn up. 

The feeling abroad is general that ocean rates 
from the States will decline further in the near 
future. Reports received from Great Britain in- 
dicate that stocks there are ample and in some in- 
stances excessive, and there is therefore no in- 
centive at this time for buyers to speculate by 
placing firm order business. The lethargy mani- 
fested in business is due to various influences, 
principally the labor situation. As is always the 
case when there is a buyers’ market, the buyers 
have become extremely technical, and it has 
reached the point where it is practically impossible 
for a shipment to be made and not have a claim of 
some sort, either for quality, texture, color or 
measurement, filed against the shipper. 

The dock reports from the various United King- 
dom ports show that quite a quantity of American 
hardwoods is arriving, tho in no such quantities as 
is usual at this season of the year. C. i. f. values 
are undoubtedly softening considerably, but prices 
on the whole are holding remarkably firm when 
all of the unfavorable conditions prevailing are 
taken into consideration. There is apparently a 
feeling prevalent that with the coming of autumn 
and the opening of the fall trade, American hard- 
woods will take on new life and that there will be 
a general improvement in market conditions, tho 
there is no question but that ec. i. f. values have 
reached the peak and that to hold the present 
values will be all that American exporters may 
reasonably expect. 

The financial situation does not improve. The 
exchange rate has been gradually falling for sev- 
eral weeks and the bank rate of interest remains 
practically stationary at 7 percent. Money is 
naturally scarce and in many instances brokers 
are refusing to accept all drafts against con- 
signment shipments. It is well for the trade that 
consignment shipments have fallen off very ma- 
terially, otherwise there is no telling what the 
situation as regards the c. i. f. values would be 
today. The business of consigning American hard- 
woods to be sold on the European market is a 
precarious business at any time, but it is suicidal 
for an American shipper to forward lumber to be 
sold on consignment under present conditions. Most 
American exporters who have been in the trade 
for any length of time are not attempting to 
force the export business but prefer either to hold 
their stocks or to dispose of them in the domestic 
markets. If the statements made by brokers over- 
seas may be relied upon, they do not encourage or 
want consignment shipments made at this time. 

What has been said regarding United Kingdom 
markets may be truthfully said of the continental 
markets as well. There has never been a time 
when more caution and care should be exercised by 
American exporters. While the situation is not 
encouraging at this time, it is controlled and will 
continue to be controlled by the American exporter ; 
if he becomes too anxious to dispose of his stock 
and sends it forward to be sold on the market 
there is no question but that the foreign markets 
will become demoralized, and the demoralization 
will extend to firm order business as well. 


Export Prices on Douglas Fir 


SAN FRANcIScO, CALIF., Sept 4.—Withdrawing 
all previous prices, the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Ixport Co. has substituted the following, effective 
immediately f. a. s. vessel at safe loading ports in 
Washington and Oregon, accessible to vessel to be 
named by buyer: 


Car stock, railroad ties, decking, ship plank, 
pipe stock, and other special stock: Prices will 
be furnished on application, accompanied by 
specification. 

All other usual cargo assortments, for loading 
to March 31, 1921: 

‘  eacmennalilaeaia Pirie, not less desirable, $30 
at. 

MERCHANTABLE AND COMMON PICKETS, STAVES, 
AND LATH.—$35 base “H” list. All other grades, 
$50 base “H”’ list. 

MERCHANTABLE JAPANESE SQUARES.—The usual 
assortments in squares and up to 4 inches out of 





square, lengths 24 to 40 feet, as follows: 18x18 to 
24x24 inches, $37 per thousand feet b. m. flat; 
16x16 to 24x24 inches, $36.50 per thousand feet 
b. m. flat; 14x14 to 24x24 inches, $36 per thou- 
sand feet b. m. flat; 12x12 to 24x24 inches, $35.50 
per thousand feet b. m. flat. 

Soutn Arrica.—aA special discount of 3 percent 
will be allowed on all shipments to South Africa. 
payable on delivery to us of non-negotiable bill of 
lading. 

CHINA.—$8 rebate, and, conditioned on specifica- 
tions being in our hands at least thirty days before 
laydays begin on all usual standard specifications 
for China in dimensions up to 16x16 inches in- 
clusive and length up to 40 feet inclusive, we will 
guarantee a minimum of 383% percent common, 
with mill’s option to ship up to 50 percent com- 
mon and all common shipped to be invoiced at 20 
percent less than the merchantable. In sizes larger 
than 16x16 inches and lengths over 40 feet, no 
common is guaranteed, but whatever is shipped 
will be invoiced at the usual 20 percent off the 
merchantable price. On specifications that are in 
our hands in less than thirty days time before 
laydays begin, there will be no guarantee as to 
any percentage of common, but all that drops out 
and is shipped will be invoiced at 20 percent less 
than the merchantable price. 

East Coast oF SoutH AMERICA.—With the 
view of opening these markets to our lumber, a 
special rebate of $4 per thousand feet over the 
whole shipment will be made, payable at time of 
settlement for the cargo on delivery to us of a 
non-negotiable bill of lading showing to which 
market the lumber has been shipped. 

Cusa.—As this market is accustomed to buying 
on the rail list, both as to quality and the basis of 
prices, we prefer to quote prices on each particular 
inquiry as it comes before us. 

WorKING LuMBER.—Charge for working lumber 
as per “H” list, pages 28 and 29, plus 50 percent. 

MARKING, IF REQUIRED.—To be done with a 
rubber stamp or stencil at mill’s option. A dis- 
tinguishing mark of not over three letters at one 
end, 15 cents per thousand feet. A distinguishing 
mark of not over three letters at’ two ends, 35 
cents per thousand feet. Marking, if ordered, 
malleted in with a steel die, lengths only at one 
end, 20 cents per thousand; lengths only at two 
ends, 40 cents per thousand; lengths and dimen- 
sions at one end, 60 cents per thousand. 

Bareine.—Alongside steamer at Seattle or 
Tacoma, if ordered at time of purchase to be ad- 
ditional as follows: 50 thousand feet or less, 
lump sum, $125; over 50 thousand feet and under 
100 thousand feet, lump sum, $175; 100 thousand 
feet or more, per thousand feet, $1.75. 

TERMS.—-All net cash. 


~~ 


Pacific Coast Offshore Rates Are Cut 


SparrLe, WasuH., Sept. 4.—Oriental freight 
rates dropped yesterday to $17.50, bringing about 
a favorable change in the export situation that 
ought to crystalize to some degree in a renewal 
of lumber shipments to China. There is a good 
prospect that tonnage will stabilize at a point 
close to the present figure, which marks a really 
tremendous slump since the peak of war times. 
Thruout last spriug, when Japanese squares were 
going in considerable volume across the Pacific, 
the rate was $40. On the first sign of weakness 
it dropped to $35, and during the Japanese crisis 
it was $25, with plenty of tonnage in sight and 
no business: and a little later offers for quick 
loading at $18 went without a taker. Last spring’s 
freight rate meant that lumber laid down in 
China cost from $70 to $72.50 a thousand— 
whereas under the present freights the same lum- 
ber can be delivered there at about $47.50. It 
is clear enough that the owners of high priced 
stocks at present in the Oriental markets will try 
to clean up before they encourage any further 
exportation. Heavy stocks in China and Japan, 
coupled with uncertainty in freight rates, have 
had the effect of making the export market stag- 
nant. It is now believed that this situation is 
clearing and that business is on the eve of a 
revival in that direction, since China seems to be 





ready for it and the otitlook in Japan is per- 
ceptibly improved. 
The current weekly freight circular of the 


Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast gives 
the following lumber rates from Puget Sound, 
trays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or the Columbia 
River : 





San Francisco ne Pe Tee $9.00 
Southern California ports........ 10.50 
Hawaiian Islands ........ _ 17.00 
RR irr ace ee $33.00@35.00 
8s Ghats wa kok VRS ah 6 6 GRR 33.00@35.00 
PT RE erg ees Tenaga ape ee oe 33.00@35.00 
NS PSS RET sxe a ed Noe Sages BEUD w bas OK 33.00@35.00 
Sd oberg 6s a's ly. coe dre wx 0 4 8 ass 0S 33.00@35.00 
Melbourne or Adelaide.............. 37.50@40.00 
MEME od Are iciaidieav.d-< Arerice: oe etl eine 35.00 
Ee On Pe eee ree meen 


35.00 
52.50@55.00 
55.00 


Cape Town 


Other South African ports........ 52.50 
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J. F. Deacon, for over eighteen years secretary 
of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association, De- 
troit, Mich., has gone to California for an indefi- 
nite stay at a ranch in the mountains. Mr. 
Deacon has not permanently severed his connec- 
tion with the association, but is taking what may 
be termed an accumulated vacation. 


Features of the Vessel Market 


Steamer chartering was active in the coal trades 
during the last week, and additional tonnage is in 
steady request for prompt and forward loading, 
say Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight 
brokers, in their market circular for Sept. 4. There 
is also a limited inquiry for grain carriers to 
Europe, but in all other trades freights are scarce. 
Rates are steady to firm, with foreign boats offer- 
ing moderately at the rates bid. In the West 
India and long voyage trades very little charter- 
ing was reported. 

There was a limited amount of chartering re- 
ported in sailing vessels, but a good demand pre- 
vails for tonnage, particularly for lumber carriers 
to the West Indies etc. Vessels in position for 
Gulf business are scarce, and altho rates were 
somewhat firmer, trading was light. In other off- 
shore trades freights offer sparingly, and coastwise 
orders of all kinds are scarce. 





To Develop Grays Harbor Shipping 


ABERDEEN-HoquiAM, WASH., Sept. 4.—Under 
plans said to be under consideration, Nipsubishi 
Goshi Kaisha, one of the largest Japanese shipping 
concerns, proposes to operate one of its lumber 
steamships on regular schedule to Grays Harbor. 
The announcement was made by 8. Hivata, repre- 
sentative of the company, who was here recently. 
In company with Alexander Polson, president of 
the Polson Logging Co., and H. M. Delanty, man- 
ager of the Grays Harbor Stevedore Co., Mr. 
Hivata- made a trip of inspection of the Grays Har- 
bor waterfront, mills, terminals and shipping fa- 
cilities. He said the principal need of the Harbor 
was sufficient wharves for the discharge of inbound 
freight and its transfer to railway terminals. The 
company he represents operates forty steamships in 
the Pacifie trade and also builds ships. The plan 
for this port is to bring cargoes from the Orient 
and take back lumber. While here he was shown 
every courtesy by the various lumber representa- 
tives. 


August has witnessed a brisk trade in coastwise, 
eastern and foreign water lumber exportation, with 
approximately 30,000,000 feet of lumber shipped 
as compared with 27,000,000 feet in August of 
last year. During the month ten steamers and 
sailing vessels cleared for eastern or foreign ports 
the Eastern Glade for the east coast; Defiance 
and Daisy Matthew for Hawaii; Idaho for Peru; 
Forest Pride and Elinor H. for Australia and the 
Luzon for Fiji. Forty vessels altogether cleared 
during the month. 








The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 3——Not a great 
deal of export business is being taken on by the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., but all 
of the orders are being taken at their regular 
List, $35 base at mill for merchantable, and $50 
base for clears. 


Freights are still weakening and buyers are 
inclined to hold off until the bottom has been 


reached. Freight quotations are about as follows: 
Sydney, $30 to $32.50; Melbourne, $35 to $37.50; 
South Africa, $50 to $55; China and Japan, Ship- 
ping Board rate, $25, with outside vessels taking 
less. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, reports fair 
inquiries for both dry and green clear redwood. 
This year’s business is fairly well cleaned up and 
orders are being booked for 1921 delivery. Many 
parcel shipments are going forward. Australian 
business is quiet just now, but good deliveries are 
being made on old orders. Redwood tie inquiries 
are being received from South America. The 
steamer Haynie will load 900,000 feet of clear 
redwood for Belfast, Ireland, at Eureka. 





Tampa Loads First Cargo for Spain 


TAMPA, FLA., Sept. 7.—In the past practically 
the only destination of lumber exports from ‘Tampa 
has been Cuba, all but one small shipment out of a 
total of 1,797,354 feet in a recent two weeks’ 
period having gone to Cuban ports. Recently the 
Lakeville came here from Mobile with a part cargo 
of 800,000 feet to take on at this port an addi- 
tional million or more feet, to be loaded by the 
Denton-Shore Lumber Co., the leading exporter to 
Cuba, for shipment to Spanish ports. Paul Shore 
says the company expects to follow this with other 
shipments, and there appears to be every prospect 
of establishing a large trade with Europe. 
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SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 4.—Cutting of match 
plank at the new $400,000 logging camp and saw- 
mill of the Diamond Match Co., located nine miles 
north of Ruby, Wash., was started Wednesday of 
this week. An average daily cut of 60,000 feet of 
match plank will be made and the lumber shipped 
to Spokane, where the company has a plant for 
eutting match blocks. It is expected that 4,000,- 
000 feet will be cut before the mill is closed for 
the winter season. The company owns about 
150,000,000 feet of timber in that locality. White 
pine is being logged from the Ruby, Lost Creek 
and Tone districts. The company acquired title to 
several sections of land last spring, and George 
W. Hoag, as local representative of the Diamond 
Match Co., and W. E. Huson, as engineer in 
charge of construction operations, have since then 
rushed the building of the sawmill and the logging 
camps. Future development plans of the com- 
pany include construction of a second sawmill 
capable of turning out 60,000 feet of match plank 
daily. The company expects to cut 150,000,000 
feet during the next ten years. 

The Winton-Rose Lake lumber companies’ picnic 
at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, last Saturday was at- 
tended by between one thousand and one thousand 
five hundred of the employees of the two com- 
panies and their families. The picnickers from 
Rose Lake made the trip to Coeur d’ Alene by 
boat. In the water events the following were 
winners : Girls’ 50-yard dash—Miss Hollis Hughes, 
Winton, first; Mrs. Jacobson, Rose Lake, second, 
and Mrs. Jack Smith, Winton, third. Men’s 50- 
yard dash—Thomas Quarles, jr., G. Lawrenson and 
E. Tobias, all of Winton, first, second and third 
respectively. The Rose Lake contestants won the 
canoe-tilting contests. 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
will hold its second annual picnic at Liberty Lake, 
near Spokane, on Labor day when the employees 
and families of the sawmills of Spokane and Coeur 
d’ Alene will hold field and water sports, dancing 
and other amusements. It is expected that’ be- 
tween two thousand and two thousand five hun- 
dred people will attend. Special trains will be 
run for the accommodations of the picnickers and 


the management of the mill companies have agreed 
to serve hot coffee and ice cream free. 

Charles E. Lewis has been visiting in Spokane 
for several days this week looking over the lum- 
ber situation here. He will represent the Germain 
Co., of Pittsburg, in the Northwest and will visit 
the larger northwestern towns before deciding 
where to make his headquarters. This is his first 
journey to the West. 


Inland Empire’s Losses from Forest Fires 


SPoKANE, WaSH., Sept. 4.—Estimated figures 
given out by the forest fire offices of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho show that approxi- 
mately 26,455 acres of forest, including more than 
5,000,000 feet of green timber, were burned dur- 
ing the forest fire season this year which ended 
last Sunday with a heavy downpour of rain. 

“Our reports show that 3,045 acres of Govern- 
ment timber and 615 acres of private timber was 
burned in the Pend Oreille forest this year,’ 
stated Supervisor J. A. Fitzwater, of the Sand- 
point, Idaho, forest fire office. ‘There were sixty 
fires in this district.’’ 

“In the Kaniksu forest 11,000 acres of trees 
were burned on Government property and 4,800 
acres on private timber land. There were 114 
fires in the Kaniksu forest this year.’’ Mr. Fitz- 
water stated that the amount of green timber 
would reach several million feet, but that he could 
not give a fair estimate at this time. The fire 
loss in the Pend Oreille and Kaniksu districts 
was a great deal heavier than last year. 

The Coeur d’ Alene and St. Joe forests show 
a decrease in the forest fire loss compared with 
last year as far as green timber is concerned. The 
Coeur d’ Alene office today reported that but little 
more than 100,000 feet of green timber was burned 
in the St. Joe and approximately 40,000 feet in 
the Coeur d’ Alene forest. The acreage burned, 
however, including the fires in the old burns, is 
considerably larger than last year. It is esti- 





mated that 4,500 acres of forest was burned in the 
Joe forest and 2,500 in the Coeur d’ Alene. 
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Premiums and Ordinary Grades 
About two-thirds of all the 
shingles made in the United 


States are Western Red Cedar— 
a pretty good sign that Red 
Cedar is also a winner for 
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Bevel Siding 
In addition to Red Cedar, we also 
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Fir Finish, Western Spruce and 
Western Hemlock yard and fac- 
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80.000 FT DAILY CAR 
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Established 1891 
Carstens & Earles 
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Pioneer Shippers of 
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Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


> 


Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 
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Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
hipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Mapl 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No, 3 ' Blanlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
Where else can you get in the same car anything - 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 v 

rleties of 3-8 
lumber can be kiln 
Send your Inauiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


MICHIGAN | 


13 16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
oo ied and worked too if desired 














I like September quite the best of all the months there are. 

There are some things about the rest around the calendar 

That make them nice—but, up and down, and take them thru and thru, 
September in the woods or town about the best will do. 


Now, January’s full of zip for those who like it cold; 

But January’s full of grip, and I am getting old. 

And February brings the thaw and things are getting warm; 
And yet a week you never saw that didn’t bring a storm. 


March? March will really loosen things and open up the year; 
But I have seen some awful springs up in the timber here. 

In April harvests can be sowed, but then there is the rain; 

And too much rain won’t help a road, however it helps grain. 


May has its bud and June its rose, and many a pretty day; 

I’m rather strong for both of those—they’re second, anyway. 
July and August are too hot, they make a fellow fret; 

No doubt they help the crops a lot, but, Lordy, how you sweat! 


And then September! 


Warm enough, and yet at night it’s cool; 


I think September is the stuff to please a man or mule. 
It’s fun to play, it’s fun to work, it’s wet enough and dry; 
She doesn’t carry any dirk to slip you on the sly. 


If men were months and months were men, I’d like to have them like 
September—for it’s really then the average you strike. 

I’d like to have them be like her, and pleasant day and night. 
September? Well, I tell you, sir, she suits exactly right. 


Some men blow hot, some men blow cold, and some blow some of both; 
One day they smile, one day they scold—a compliment, an oath. 

I’d like them even tempered so, plain, simple and direct. 
September—then you always know just what you may expect. 


THE PLACE TO START 


I’ve noticed this about a man 
Who wants to fix mankind, 
About the fellow with a plan 
To elevate the mind, 
The fellow who would banish sin 
With perfect purity— 
They always figure to begin 
The job on you and me. 


I’ve noticed this about a guy 
Who wants to start reforms, 
And all the busy-bugs who fly 
Around our heads in swarms, 
They never seem to want to part 
With things themselves they do— 
They always seem to want to start 
The job on me and you. 


The way to build is from the ground, 
To start is where you stand; 
There may be sinners all around, 
But one is near at hand. 
Before I tried my remedy 
Upon some other elf, 
Before I doped humanity, 
I’d try it on myself. 


You can’t have fire and chop no wood. 


A PERFECT DAY 


If you want to know where this department 
stands on baseball (You don’t), well, anyway, 
here, to our mind, was a perfect day: 

saat re LEAGUE 

Chicago 
Pittsburgh . 
Pittsburgh .... 
Cincinnati 
St. Loui 6: Brooklyn 

7 $ BIOGRID <s2cvesee 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

4; Chicago 
Cleveland 8; Washington ..cscecse 
Detroit 9; Philadelphia 
No other game scheduled. 


Not that we love the other teams less, but the 
Reds, Indians and Cubs more. 

And we’re, personally, for Harding for 
president and Donahey for governor. 


There is something in a painting besides the 
paint, and in a home besides the lumber. 


RANDOM 

Russia reports an over-supply of Poles. 

In real Irish there’s a kick even in the Cork. 

In Illinois Len Small gets smaller and 
smaller. 

There must be a porch on the Coolidge 
house, too. 

Unfortunately the coal consumer isn’t in a 
position to strike. 

‘*Hayes Loses!’’ But it 
player, not the politician. 

What Franklin D. Roosevelt wants is for 
people to call him frank. 

Evidently what Gifford Pinchot wants is 
conservation, not conversation. 

The coal miners don’t leave a wage scale 
alone long enough for it to jell. 

A national campaign costs the country a lot 
—especially if the wrong man wins. 

However, the women are accustomed to hav- 
ing the men keep them in uncertainty. 

They keep talking about call money in Wall 
Street, but none of it calls around here. 

But no American city shows any such in- 
crease in population as in November some Chi- 
cago precincts will. 

We observe that Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Lieut. Col. Theodore Roosevelt both speak— 
but probably not to each other. 

A Chicago judge granted a woman a divorce 
because she didn’t get a chance to argue; and 
many a man has got one because a woman did. 


was the tennis 


SLOGANS 


Both the Republican and Democratic national 
committees are looking for slogans to use in 
the campaign, and even prizes are being offered 
for them. There are a few second hand ones 
left over from previous campaigns that could 
be had cheap: 

“He Kept Us Out of War.” 

“Hughes Means War and Prohibition.” 

Mh og Means Peace and Personal Liberty.” 

“Dollar Wheat.” 

A few years ago we were offered the dollar 
of bi-metalism—now a dollar won’t buy any- 
thing. 
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bg >MOTOR POWER sn 


Acmes Conquer Mud 


Robertson Strader & Co., Greensboro, N. C., be 
came interested in motor haulage of logs, just as 
a great many other lumber companies have. Haul- 
ing conditions, the company knew, were not ideal, 
but after considerable study and thought it was 
decided to try out trucks. Regarding its experience 
the company recently made the following state- 
ment to the Acme dealer at Greensboro upon the 
occasion of ordering two more trucks: 

“We bought our first Acme truck in March, 1919. 
This was a 2-ton truck, and we have been running 
it constantly for the last eleven months over all 
kinds of roads, hauling logs and lumber without 
any expense whatever for repairs or loss of time 
on account of trouble. Our second Acme has proved 
to be satisfactory and we naturally are looking 
for the same reliable service from the two Acmes 
that you have on order for us. Before deciding to 
purchase trucks and to do our own hauling, we 
were paying $4 a thousand for hauling lumber. 
We have kept careful records of our first Acme and 
find that the cost per thousand has been only $1.02, 
this including cost of driver, gas, oil ete., but not 
making an allowance for investment. However, as 


“The motor truck as a feeder and an auxiliary 
of the railroads will have a bigger and broader 
field than ever before. To make a profit, the rail- 
roads are going to depend more and more upon 
their long hauls, and they are going to codperate 
with the truck routes in taking over their short 
hauls and acting as feeders “for these freight 
routes. These rapidly moving events demonstrate 
that motor highway transportation is only in its 
infancy; that it stands on the threshold of a 
period wherein it will assume its logical place in 
mov ing the enormous tonnage of our domestic com- 
merce.” 


Not only are interstate rates going to increase, 
but intrastate rates as well. Thus trucks undoubt- 
edly will be utilized more and more for the short 
hauls of lumber manufacturers and retailers. Fur- 
thermore, it seems that there is opened a splendid 
field for log hauling. Many mills have their logs 
transported a few miles over common carriers. 
While advances in log freight rates have not as 
yet been generally announced it is certain they 
will come, and in many cases manufacturers un- 
doubtedly will find that they can save money by 
making up truck trains or tractor trains of logs, 











The photograph from which this illustration was made, was not posed or prearranged in any way. on 


Acme dealer at Greensboro, 
trucks just as they came out of the woods. 


our records show that the truck paid for itself in 
the first six months, we have no further doubt as 
to the wisdom of our investment in Acme trucks.” 

The two trucks shown in the illustration have 
been used to haul logs out of the same tract of 
woods for six months. Robertson Strader & Co. 
do not, like many concerns, snake the logs out of 
the woods to the roads and load them on the 
trucks there, but send the trucks right into the 
woods to get their loads of logs. The road condi- 
tions shown in the illustration are bad enough, 
and there are a number of other equally bad places, 
if not worse ones. Indeed there are several places 
where the trucks mire in up to the axles, but as 
yet they have always been able to get out and have 
never had to be pulled out. 


Freight Rates and Motor Trucks 


The increase in railroad freight rates will un- 
questionably stimulate the use of motor trucks. 
In speaking of the increased rates and their effect, 
the Federal Traffic News, published by the Federal 
Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., said in part: 

“This is bound to stimulate to even greater 
activity the use of motor trucks for every possi- 
ble haul up to one hundred miles in length, both 
on freight and passenger. You who are using 
motor trucks for your own delivery are going to 
find it economical to push your deliveries further 
and further from your headquarters. You will 
find that you can compete favorably with the rail- 
roads for distances up to one hundred miles, and 
in addition to the economy can give your custom- 
ers better service, due to the congestion in rail- 
road terminals and, too, the length of the time 
consumed in local freight shipments. 


Sutton-Middleton Co., tock the photographer out and he snapped th 


hauling them over roads rather than shipping 
them by common carriers. 


Lumber Consume Buy Tractors 


AnTIGO, Wis., Sept. 8—A number of lumber 
companies in this vicinity have purchased Holt 
tractors from the Murray Mylrea Machine Co., 
of this city, representatives of the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co. The Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
of Schofield, bought two 5-ton and one 10-ton 
tractors. The Hatten Lumber Co., of New Lon- 
don, bought one 10-ton machine and R. C. Theil- 
man, of Tomahawk, bought a 5-ton tractor. The 
Holt “Caterpillars” will be used for hauling logs, 
pulpwood, bark, etc. The Langlade Lumber Co. 
is also using two Holt tractors and finds them 
very efficient for summer logging. They have 
proved considerably more economical than the 
former method of building railroad spurs. The 
company intends to use them also during the 
winter months on ice roads. 


Factor in Lumbering and Logging 


SpoKANE, WASH., Sept. 4.—That the motor 
truck is becoming one of the greatest factors in 
the logging and lumber industries of the West is 
the declaration of E. M. Ward, of the Interstate 
Motor Co., of Spokane, who announced recently 
that since the first of this year his company has 
sold twenty-nine 4-ton Velie trucks equipped for 
log hauling in the vicinity of Spokane. “The de 
mand for trucks in the logging district is increas 
ing every day,’’ stated Mr. Ward. 
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“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 


Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 
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i Dali Maple Flooring 
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OAK FLOORING —HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 











TEXAS HARDWOODS 


| Beaumont Quality 


Is Worth Trying Now 





Buyers who pride them- 
selves on quality prod- 
ucts should get in touch 
with us for 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 


= times. 
The Beaumont 8" & Meshes: Pres: 


Lumber Co. 


OUR 
SPECIALTIES: 
Bridge ~ 
Timbers, 
Cross Ties 
and Piling, 
Car Siding, 


Roofing, 
Decking 








Beaumont 
Texas 








Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items o: 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWCODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


Your 
Inquiries 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, - 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class M anufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine, 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Seles Offices at Lufkin, Texas 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 6—The lumber market has a_ some- 
what stronger tone, especially in the softwoods. 
Hardwoods are in poor demand. One of the causes 
is the fact that many of the large industries us- 
ing volumes of hardwoods are facing suspension 
because of a serious coal shortage and are not 
buying in any considerable quantities. Retailers 
say the hardwood market, while not what it 
should be, is giving indications of strengthening. 
Most of the demand comes from rural districts 
where farmers, with threshing out of the way and 
wheat sowing time not yet arrived, are turning 
their attention to new buildings. 

There are some signs of better transportation 
service. Several retailers who have received lum- 
ber from the mills in the last week say the time 
between shipment and receipt had been cut down 
materially, some cars arriving in half the time 
that has been customary during the last few 


months. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 6.—Practically no orders have been booked 
by hardwood men during the last week. The con- 
dition is unusual, however, in that there is noth- 
ing of a panicky feeling and millmen refuse to 
accept contract orders for future delivery. It 
is common comment among millmen that such con- 
ditions a few years ago would have caused a rush 
for anything in sight, with the probability of a 
number of mills being on the market at an at- 
tractive figure. This is looked upon as a healthy 
condition in face of an inactive market. 

Buyers are indifferent and apparently pay no 
more attention to attractive offers than they do to 
legitimate quotations based upon what the market 
is supposed to be. Production is at a low ebb with 
short stocks at the mills and the woods in bad 
shape in several sections of the belt. 

The few shipments being placed do not indicate 
a normal September and producers are looking 
for very little, if any, improvement during the 
present month. They have prepared themselves 
to expect present conditions to continue for from 
sixty to ninety days. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 6.—Building permits issued the first two 
days of this month total $2,729,640, almost equal- 
ling the total for the entire month of August. 
Building Commissioner John C. McCabe is very 
optimistic regarding the outlook for a marked 
revival of building activity during September. 

Alexander J. Groesbeck, of this city, who was 
successful in the Republican State primaries in the 
race for governor Tuesday, worked -during his 
teens in a sawmill, but later left the lumber indus- 
try to study law. His work in the sawmill was 
exploited extensively in a campaign slogan. 

John Lesinski, president of the Hamtramck 
Lumber Co., has entered the publishing field as a 
sideline. He is treasurer of the Tribune Publishing 
Co., which on Labor Day launched a new Polish 
daily newspaper, the Tribune, here. 

Members of the board of control of the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges from the United 
States and Canada will meet here Sept. 13 and 14. 
This will be the last meeting of the board of con- 
trol before the convention of the association in 
Savannah, Ga., in February. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 6.—A fair volume of business was reported 
in the lumber trade in central Ohio last week. Buy- 
ing has been limited to immediate wants, however, 
and no one is inclined to accumulate stocks for 
the future. Prices are fairly steady at the levels 
which have maintained for several weeks and no 
declines, as might have been expected, are re- 
ported. In hardwoods business from the factories 
has increased slightly. One of the best features 
is the better run of orders from box manufac- 
turers. Retailers are also buying in small quanti- 
ties to replace broken stocks. 

Building operations are still somewhat quiet but 
a spurt is expected in the fall ag financial condi- 
tions are improving. Embargoes and car shortage 
are still hampering the free movement of lumber 
cargoes, both hardwoods and southern pine. 

The American Column & Lumber Co. reports an 
increase in orders and inquiries from box factories, 
which is the striking feature of the hardwood trade 
during the last week or ten days. Car stocks and 
railroad buying are still rather brisk. Prices are 
unchanged and considerable steadiness has de- 


veloped in quotations. M. W. Stark, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a ten day business 
trip thru the mill section of the South. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a fairly good demand for hardwoods with 
prices holding up fairly well all along the line. 
Retailers are now the best buyers. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 7.—The general situation in the hardwood 
market continues unchanged, buying being in small 
amounts, principally for immediate use. Jobbers 
are buying very little stock just now, mostly fill in 
orders and on sold orders, while commission men 
are playing a very safe game. Prices as a whole 
are being well maintained, due largely to the small 
shipments on account of car shortage. Production 
as a whole is showing up nicely, and better stocks 
are being maintained than for some time past. 
Poplar, red gum and plain oak are among the 
leaders, sap gum and quartered oak being in fair 
demand only. Mahogany and walnut are moving 
fairly well to the furniture trade. Dimension 
stock is showing up well. Panel plants have been 
hurt by the slump in the talking machine business. 
Veneer plants report good orders on hand. The 
flooring trade is generally quiet. 

John Churchill, of the Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Co., Louisville, is back from Mobile, Ala., where 
he has been for some weeks while the mill was be- 
ing set up after having been moved from Green- 
wood, Miss. It is expected that the mill will be 
ready to operate in a short time. 

The Bimel Spoke & Auto Wheel Co., of Port- 
land, Ind., and the Salt Lick Lumber Co., Salt 
Lick, Ky., are the new recruits with the Louisville 
division of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso 


ciation. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 7.—With the advent of the fall months the 
lumber industry is back on the job. Most of the 
vacations are finished and everyone’s attention now 
is turned to the gathering in of new business. The 
fall sessions of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
will begin next Monday with the usual dinner, 
after which the accumulation of detailed matters 
over the summer will be cleared up and the year’s 
activities resumed. President Newell H. Hargrave 
has outlined an ambitious program for the winter 
and expects to carry it out in full. The club now 
has the largest roster in its history and its meet- 
ings are more largely attended than ever before. 

Great interest is being taken in the tournament 
of the new Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Cincinnati to be held Sept. 30 and the weekly prac- 
tice sessions find almost the entire membership on 
the links trying to get a line on each others’ 
game. 

Falling off in the cost of building material is 
given as the chief cause for the decline in the 
value of permits issued in August. There were 
1,171 permits issued for improvements estimated 
at $648,995. In August of last year 1,253 per- 
mits were issued, cost $1,208,485. For the first 
eight months of the year permits were issued for 
$9,885,772, as against $6,346,160 for the cor- 
responding period of 1919. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 6.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
Evansville and other southern Indiana towns re- 
port there has been little improvement in the trade 
situation during the last week or ten days. De- 
mand for the best grades of hardwood lumber 
remains fairly good. Now that the increased 
freight rates have gone into effect consumers know 
what they must expect and are seemingly willing 
to accept the new situation. Prices have under- 
gone little change during the last few weeks. 

Clyde Martin, formerly employed as salesman 
for the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., announced this 
week the formation of a new wholesale lumber firm 
of which he will be president and treasurer. The 
concern ig known as the Martin Lumber Co. with 
headquarters in the Citizens’ National Bank Build- 
ing here and will be ready to start business on 
Sept. 15, handling hardwoods, pine, red cedar 
Shingles, lath and veneers. T. Sellers is vice 
president and C. C. Dunville is secretary. Both 
of these gentlemen formerly lived at Sebree, Ky., 
and they, as well as Mr. Martin, are well and 
favorably known to the lumber trade in southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and north- 
ern Kentucky. 

While the strike at several of the large wood- 
working plants of the city that started in May 
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has not been called off, the manufacturers say 
they are getting about all the men they want and 
that of the 2,500 men originally out at twenty- 
three plants, all but about 200 have returned to 


work. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 7—Stocks of hardwood lumber in the 
southern and eastern fields are showing material 
gain as a result of excess of mill output over 
shipments. The increase from May 1 to Sept. 
1, 1920, according to J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, amounts to 46 percent. This is disclosed 
by the operations of twenty leading manufactur- 
ers in the South and East who manufactured 
58,000,000 feet during that period and shipped 
only 31,500,000 feet. Mr. Townshend developed 
this information in supplying data to the car 
service commission of the American Railroad As- 
sociation as a basis for a larger supply of cars 
for moving hardwood lumber to market. 


He also disclosed at the same time a large 
increase in the supply of logs ready for the mills 
but a deficient supply of cars for moving these 
to the latter. Many of the reports of members of 
the association showed that logs are now on hand 
which have been ready for movement for six 
months or longer, remaining in the woods all this 
time because cars could not be secured for their 
more prompt handling. The car service commis- 
sion is sending inspectors into the southern hard- 
wood field to investigate the shortage of cars and 
in most cases they are outspoken in the state- 
ment that relief should be afforded. It is quite 
elear that manufacturing of hardwood lumber 
during the last four months would have been ma- 
terially heavier than disclosed if there had been 
a freer supply of flat and gondola cars for handling 
logs to the mills. 

“There has undoubtedly been a substantial in- 
crease in hardwood output during the last four 
months and a rather large excess of production 
over shipments, with consequent material gain in 
stocks,’ said a. prominent member of the trade 
today. "But this is not so important as seems 
at first blush, for the reason that, while stocks 
are piling up at the mills, they are running down 
at distributing centers and in manufacturing 
establishments, with the result that the net gain 
in the supply of hardwood lumber—in the hands 
of manufacturers and in the hands of consumers 
and distributers—is comparatively small.” 


Demand for hardwood lumber continues rather 
quiet and the market is irregular as to prices. 
One inquiry for quartered white oak, in 1 to 1\4- 
inch, brought quotations ranging from $200 to 
$250, a spread of $50 a thousand. It is now gen- 
erally conceded that the market is off from 25 to 
33 percent on most items and that, in some cases, 
the loss is even higher compared with the extreme 
level reached early in 1920. There is, however, 
so far as can be gathered, no particular dispo- 
sition by the owners of hardwood lumber to press 
their holdings on the market. The most surprising 
feature of the market is the continued activity 
in the purchase of the lower grades of cottonwood, 
gum and other hardwoods used by manufacturers 
of boxes. The lower grades are moving better, 
generally, than the higher, and this is affording 
much satisfaction to hardwood producers. Export 
business is comparatively light altho rather more 
inquiries are reported from continental sources. 
These have not yet resulted in business but it is 
expected that the present lower level of prices, 
together with decreased ocean freight rates on 
hardwood lumber to continental ports, will shortly 
stimulate a more satisfactory movement of south- 
ern hardwoods to overseas destinations. 

J. H. Townshend, president of the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., returned to Memphis 
this morning from New Orleans where he went to 
look after increasing the number of men em- 
ployed by that organization in its operating offices 
at that point. Mr. Townshend says that ocean 
freight rates on hardwood lumber to continental 
ports are materially lower as a result of the 
“rate fight” now in progress, and that, in the 
case of most continental ports, the decrease in 
freight cost is as much as $12 to $16 a thousand 
compared with more recent tariffs. He notes, 
however, that there is practically no reduction 
in ocean freight rates to United Kingdom ports. 


James E. Stark, president of James E. Stark 
& Co. (Inc.), returned Friday from Green Lake, 
Wis., where he maintains a summer home. He 
took a swing around the circuit before coming 
back to Memphis and is not in the least pessi- 
mistic regarding the lumber outlook. ‘“Funda- 
mental conditions in the hardwood industry are 
thoroly sound,” he said today. “Furniture man- 
ufacturers and other large consumers are working 
up the stocks they have on hand in preference 
to buying more lumber. ‘They believe prices are 
going to be lower and they are awaiting a stabi- 
lized market before buying. But the longer they 
remain out of the market, the heavier their pur- 


chases must be, with the result that ‘there is 
nothing wrong about prospective demand any more 
than there is about prospective supply. The sit- 
uation is psychological and there will probably 
be no active buying until the present ‘state of 
mind’ changes somewhat.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 8—Building permit cost figures for 
August showed a decline of 52 percent. Permits 
numbered 493, amounting to $793,000, as com- 
pared with 787 permits and $1,651,000 in that 
month of last year, which was the heaviest month 
of 1919. This year is still ahead of last year, 
the costs to Sept. 1 amounting to $9,745,000, as 
compared with $7,948,000, a gain of 24 percent. 
Business in the building line is slow, with few 
large undertakings recorded. It is stated that 
owing to high labor and material costs at least 
$8,000,000 worth of work has been suspended. 


The Pacific coast seems to be willing to conform 
its shingle prices to the new freight rates and 
some of the mills are quoting on these rates 
about as low as they did formerly. Dealers here 
think that they do not feel warranted in putting 
the prices up, because of the activity of substi- 
tutes in the market. This territory is already a 
big buyer of substitute shingles. In some sec- 
tions of the city wooden shingles are not allowed 
and there is a proposition from a fire insurance 
source to prohibit them altogether. 


It looks as if the demand for firewood would 
be strong again in the remote districts this fall, 
as it has been for the last several winters. The 
advance in anthracite freight rates has resulted 
in adding another dollar or more to the already 
abnormal coal prices. Independent producers of 
anthracite are asking about $14 a ton at the 
mines and very little is obtainable, owing to labor 
troubles. The distant points in eastern Canada 
are worst affected by the shortage and high prices 
and coal is retailing there at $19 to $20 a ton, 
with prospect of going higher. 


A number of Buffalo lumbermen were on a 


fishing trip to Port Rowan, Ont., last week, the 
list comprising Acting Mayor A. W. Kreinheder, 
City Treasurer I. N, Stewart, Orson E. Yeager 
and Fred M. Sullivan. They brought home about 
eight bass apiece, besides a few other fish. The 
acting mayor was in daily communication with his 
secretary, because of a strike of hucksters here. 


Carlton W. Betts, representing the Betts Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a three months’ trip 
to the Pacific coast, during which he _ visited 
numerous mills in company with his uncle, Edward 
T. Betts, the company’s Coast representative. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 6.—No material change in the lumber mar- 
ket occurred during the week just closed. Jobbers 
operating in the vicinity of Iron Mountain have a 
grievance against the railroads owing to the 
scarcity of cars, which will mean a loss in hard- 
wood shipments. Millions of feet of logs are spoil- 
ing along the tracks because of poor car distribu- 
tion, it is claimed. Many mills in this district 
are handicapped by inability to secure logs owing 
to the car shortage and the situation is deemed 
critical. 


ANNOUNCES CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


A number of changes are announced by E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co. (Inc.) in the organiza- 
tion of its paint and varnish division, affecting 
Chicago and other territory. It will be remem- 
bered that the Du Pont company recently acquired 
the Chicago Varnish Co. The sales office that has 
been maintained at 2100 Elston Avenue, Chicago, 
in charge of T. O. Bannister, will be transferred 
to the Chicago consolidated offices. The Minne- 
apolis paint sales office will be discontinued, that 
business being also transferred to the Chicago 
offices, tho warehouse facilities will still be main- 
tained at Minneapolis. T. O. Bannister becomes 
sales manager of the paint and varnish division of 
the Chicago office. Gordon Barber, who has been 
sales manager of the paint and varnish division 
of the Chicago offices, goes to Pittsburgh as sales 
manager of the company’s paint and varnish divi- 
sion there. G. M. Breinig, who has been manager 
of the Minneapolis sales office, will be transferred 
to headquarters at Wilmington, Del., as manager 
of the trade sales, paint and varnish section of the 
paint and pigment division, and Charles A. Lynn 
becomes manager of sales of the industrial paint 
and varnish section of that division. 





TIMBER sales recorded by British Columbia 
in July were 34,544,000 feet timber, 269,680 
lineal feet poles and piles, 9,750 ties, 13,366 cords 
posts and bolts, with a value of $175,042. In July 
of last year the value of the sales was $24,572, 
while in July, 1918, they amounted. to $7,801. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 4.—The Upright Shingle Co.’s mill at 
Silver Beach resumed operation this week after 
three months’ idleness, and the N. Jerns plant at 
the same place began running again after a short 
shutdown. There is no indication of activity 
among larger plants that have been idle on account 
of car shortage. 

The steamship Apus berthed at the docks of the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. this week 
and loaded 500,000 feet of ties for the United 
Kingdom. It then transferred to the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills’ plant and loaded 1,000,000 
feet of ties for the same destination. The steam- 
ship Hyades sailed from the latter plant for 
Honolulu with 1,000,000 feet of lumber and the 
steamship Celilo cleared from there with 1,000,000 
feet for California. 

Answering a claim put forth by the Chamber of 
Commerce that only three empties passed thru 
Blaine for British Columbia mills on the average 
between July 1 and Aug. 2, Barney Moore, Blaine 
producer, declares that he personally counted ten 
one day, eleven the day before and nineteen on 
another recent day. He says further that an 
average of thirty-five loaded cars pass southbound 
thru Blaine daily and that at least 50 percent of 
them are loaded with forest products from Canada. 

In appreciation of the foremen’s school con- 
ducted for the company by Prof. George Henry 
Jensen, of the Washington State University, 
twenty-five foremen of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills this week gave a banquet at which 
President J. H. Bloedel, Vice President J. J. 
Donovan, Secretary J. H. Prentice, General Super- 
intendent C. L. Flynn, Assistant Superintendent 
John McMahon (the cargo plant), Assistant Super- 
intendent C. BE. Castle (Larson plant), and Prof. 
Jensen were guests. Both guests and foremen 
made short addresses on topics related to their 
work. The foremen present were: Charles Cotter- 
all, Harry E. Flynn, T. FE. Shepardson, George 
Coffin, Charles F. Follman (editor Industrial Har- 
monizer), Oscar Holm, R. R. Cook (superintendent 
box factory), William Brackenried, J. L. Horn, H. 
Odberg, George Arntzen, John Olbrantz, E. M. 
Dennis, BE. E. Adams, W. B. Stokes, A. A. Adams, 
Charles Converse, Lewis Broten, Frank Carr 
(superintendent sash and door factory), O. A. 
Underhill, W. E. Des Aulniers, S. P. Kelley, and 
W. H. Eager. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 4.—W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, who has spent 
about ten weeks visiting the larger cities thruout 
the East, returned to the Harbor this week. Mr. 
Mack states that he found the lumber market thru- 
out the East, particularly in the larger cities, ex- 
tremely dull, and pessimism rampant. He re- 
ports stocks of lumber below normal and spoke 
with great emphasis of the housing situation. 
Mr. Mack is of the opinion that the housing con- 
ditions are now so acute and so alarming that 
it will be necessary to have early Federal action 
to care for what is, in his opinion, the most im- 
portant question before the American people to- 
day. Mr. Mack looks for a very active spring 
trade and thinks there is every indication that 
the demand will be greater than the supply. The 
country is very rich and very prosperous, and with 
the greatest crops in history he thinks there is no 
reason why it should not go ahead with a steady 
stride. 

W. T. Culver and his two daughters, from Lud- 
ington, Mich., are spending part of the summer in 
Hoquiam, the guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Paine, 
of the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Culver is vice president of the Stearns Salt & Lum- 
ber Co. and has large interest in L’Anse, Mich.; 
mills at Stearns, Ky., and salt and lumber interests 
at Ludington, Mich. The Stearns Salt & Lumber 
Co. recently acquired the mill and logging opera- 
tions of the National mill in Hoquiam. 

William Donovan, jr., who is visiting in Aber- 
deen enroute to Miami, Fla., entertained eleven 
former naval officers of the Harbor at a dinner on 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Donovan served during the 
war as lieutenant and was for many months in 
the Panama Canal zone. 

W. H. Wood, of San Francisco, who is visiting 
his mother in Aberdeen, is of the opinion that 
the lumber market will be off until the retail buyer 
has recovered from the effect of the increased rates 
of rail shipments. Mr. Wood states that Cali- 
fornia has been using a lot of lumber this year 
and that there is much building in prospect every- 
where thruout the country. Mr. Wood will re- 
main on the Harbor until after the wedding of 
his niece, Miss Susan Green, who will be mar- 


ried Sept. 8 to Heinrich Schmidt, manager of the 
Independent Logging Co., of Aberdeen. Mr. 
Schmidt is a well known golf champion. 

At a recent meeting of the Four L’s on the 
Harbor it was planned to extend the work, as it 
has been found that the work of the legion has 
been extremely beneficial in the lumbering and 
logging centers of Washington. It is also planned 
to build a $250,000 hospital and recreation hall 
to take care of the woodsmen who are employed in 
the various camps on the Harbor. Representatives 
of several large mills are on the employers’ board 
of trustees, and a great interest is being shown 
in the organization. 

E. C. Miller, president of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co., says that the shingle mills of the 
Harbor will be temporarily affected by the new 
freight rates but that he expects good fall and 
winter business and a resumption of rail ship- 
ments when the feeling against the increased rates 
has worn off. 

A third shift to operate between midnight and 
8 o’clock in the morning is being employed by the 
Eureka Lumber & Shingle Co., of Hoquiam. The 
company has been employing two shifts some time. 
The new shift will give employment to seventy- 


five. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 4——Movement of grain to Portland and 
other Pacific Northwest ports for export instead of 
going to the Atlantic coast, as has been the rule 
prior to the freight rate advance, will provide 
ample car supply for east bound lumber products, 
according to Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railroad, who arrived here today from 
San Francisco. He says that the differential in 
freight rates favoring the shorter haul will divert 
grain from Montana and the Dakotas to the Pacific 
Northwest ports and that this will mean avail- 
ability of thousands of empties for lumber. 

While the car shortage is still quite acute the 
supply is much improved as compared with a 
month ago. During the first fourteen days of 
August the Southern Pacific moved north thru 
Ashland 1,137 more cars than were moved south 
during the same period, and the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle and Northern Pacific lines are receiving 
considerably more empties than usual for this time 
of year. Senator Charles L. McNary has been 
active in Washington placing the car situation 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the lumbermen are expressing appreciation of his 
untiring efforts in their behalf. 

H. P. Dutton, of the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., 
in speaking of market conditions today said that 
due to the increased freight rates and uncertain 
conditions the lumber market is not particularly 
active but mills and wholesalers seem confident 
that thirty or sixty days hence will see a resump- 
tion of trading at prices equal to the old scale. 
He believes that by that time the rate adjustment 
in reference to competition with like industries 
located on shorter hauls will have been thoroly 
worked out and necessary adjustments made. This 
in turn, he points out, will stabilize trade as a 
whole. He is of the opinion that the railroads 
will find it necessary to adjust the rates for their 
own protection, for under existing conditions they 
will be deprived of a very large volume of busi- 
ness that they can not afford to lose. 

Fifteen hundred people assembled Aug. 26 at 
Glenbrook, near Corvallis, Ore., to celebrate the 
opening of the big sawmill there of the Alsea 
River Lumber Co. The mill is situated about 23 
miles southwest of Corvallis and 20 miles north- 
east of Eugene in the foothills of the Coast range. 
It is equipped with the latest appliances for han- 
dling the big logs that are available in that section 
of the country. According to J. E. Robertson, 
the property of the company, including stumpage, 
represents an investment of $2,000,000. The mill 
will cut 125,000 feet in eight hours and it is in- 
tended to operate at least two shifts a day. <A 
three-unit kiln will be installed to take care of the 
entire output. The company has a railroad run- 
ning five miles up into the mountains, reaching 
30,000,000 feet of timber, and when this source of 
raw material is exhausted the road will be ex- 
tended to the western slope to tap other huge 
bodies of timber. 

H. D. Miller and C. O. Windel, of Kalama, 
Wash., who recently sold their interests in the 
Columbia Shingle Co., of that place, are arranging 
to build a three-machine shingle mill on the site 
of the old England mill at Kalama, which they 
have leased. 

From Redmond, Ore., comes the report that the 
Redmond Juniper Manufacturing Co. has been 
formed with a capital stock of $10,000 and that 
within the next sixty days a juniper pencil-slat 
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manufacturing plant will be erected there. Officers 
of the company are: G. E. Dobson, president; 
Dr. J. F. Mosch, vice president; L. 8S. Roberts, 
treasurer, and C. F. Hoskins, W. M. Wilson, W. C. 
Van Cleve and G. HE. Dobson, directors. 

D. F. Brooks, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. interests; Jerry Goley, 
manager at Jacksonville, Fla., of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Co., and George Keyes, manager of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Co. at Kentwood, La., were in 
Portland a few days ago on their way to Bend, 
Ore., where the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. op- 
erates in Oregon, and thence to proceed east. Mr. 
Keyes recently returned from the Coast, where he 
was elected vice president of the company. He is a 
brother of Manager Keyes, of the plant at Bend. 

Ernest H. Meyer, Portland manager of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., escorted a 
party of railroad men to the McCormick plants at 
St. Helens on the lower Columbia River, where the 
company operates a number of industries, including 
sawmills, ship yards and a creosoting plant. In 
the party were Mr. Meyer, W. B. Wiggins, of 
Broughton & Wiggins, of Portland and St. Helens; 
Clyde Osborne, manager of the St. Helens Creo- 
soting plant; C. R. Webber, assistant manager in 
charge of the rail department of the McCormick 
company, and the following visitors: C. B. Wil- 
liams, purchasing agent of the Central Railway 
of New Jersey; C. M. Taylor, treating manager 
of the Port Reading Creosoting plant, Port Read- 
ing, N. J.; W. E. Le Faibre, purchasing agent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 

A joint sales office for the Astoria and Mill City 
sawmills will be opened next week by the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. in the Gasco Building, this city. 
All sales of the two mills will be handled from the 
Portland office in the future instead of from indi- 
vidual sales departments. The two plants have a 
daily combined capacity of 600,000 feet. Harry P. 
Edward, who recently went into the Hammond or- 
ganization and has been spending the last two 
months at the Mill City and Astoria plants, will 
be the sales manager. 

August Fischer, of Corvallis, Ore., was in Port- 
land this week on a business trip. Mr. Fischer and 
associates are building a mill of 125,000 feet ca- 
pacity on the site of the old Fischer-Storey mill 
which was destroyed by fire some time ago. 

Lynd Palmer, lumber dealer of New York, was 
in Portland during the week calling on his connec- 
tions. Mr. Palmer was formerly connected with 
the Fir Production Board at Washington, D. C. 

Plans for a $25,000 addition to the plant of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co. here have been filed 
with the city bureau of buildings. The plans 
cover a new reinforced concrete boiler house, 85 by 
65 feet. 

Cc. C. Patrick, of the Patrick-Anderson Corpora- 
tion, reports a pretty fair volume of business since 
the increased freight rate went into effect. He 
says this is a rather pleasant surprise for, with 
other lumbermen, he looked for a complete cessa- 
tion of business for some time. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 4.—Except for the temporary suspension 
of some of the smaller shingle plants, the situa- 
tion is unchanged. None of the big lumber plants 
was shut down, altho the period they will continue 
in operation is uncertain. 

Shipping opportunities remained at the near- 
zero point, with no appreciable betterment of car 
supply during the week. Local millmen are won- 
dering what became of that big consignment of 
empties reported in news dispatches two weeks ago 
as having been headed westward for their particu- 
lar benefit. 

While market conditions continue uncertain, the 
expected percentage—and a little more—of cancela- 
tions of orders resulted from the advance in 
freight rates. Confidence among the Everett 
operators is unshaken, however, for they believe 
that after the readjustment will come a larger 
demand and a better market. 

The closing of several of the shingle plants here 
resulted from the clogging of their storage facili- 
ties due to inability to ship, while order can- 
celations had the momentary effect of adding to 
this blockade. When cars are available to relieve 
this congestien the mills closed will be put in 
operation again. 

Comparisons made by local millmen between 
order cancelations here and at other points on 
Puget Sound lead them to the conclusion that they 
are no harder hit by the present unsettling of 
conditions than are the millmen at other points, 
and they further conclude that they may expect to 
recover with these other points, and not before. 

Offsetting in quantity of production the shut- 
down of the Everett shingle mills of smaller ca- 
pacity, comes announcement that the Rucker 
Bros.’ shingle plant at Lake Stevens, or the part 
of that plant remaining intact after the fire that 
wiped out the lumber sawing plant several weeks 
ago and which had been closed for some time, has 


resumed cutting. This company has ample storage 
facilities. At the same time the Garriott Manu- 
facturing Co., whose plant was destroyed by fire 
some time earlier and which has been rebuilding on 
a larger scale, began operations. These new 
shingle cutting activities mean a total output equal 
to the normal production in this district for 
several months. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 4.—With the ending of the big rush to 
ship lumber before freights advanced, things 
quieted down temporarily. Quite a number of 
orders are being placed on the basis of the new 
rates. 

Good water shipments of Douglas fir are being 
made to California ports, especially to the south, 
where there is a heavy building demand. The do- 
mestic cargo price on common is $33 base deliv- 
ered San Francisco, and $34.50 south, and whole- 
salers are getting as near to it as they can. On 
Douglas fir from Oregon to San Francisco the rail 
freight increase amounts to about $2.25. As costs 
of loading on cars here are high, the reshipment 
of cargo lumber to interior points may not reach 
large proportions. .However, while the great 
scarcity of cars in the north continues, water 
shipments will be resorted to as an emergency 
proposition. 

San Francisco jobbing yards have had their 
stocks considerably reduced by the heavy pur- 
chases made by interior yards, which placed orders 
for lumber before the rail freight advanced. Altho 
they paid a higher price than would have been 
charged by the mills on direct shipments, the 
difference in freight evened things up. 

Lath are now $7, delivered San Francisco. Cedar 
shingles are now in better demand in this market 
and prices have stiffened. 

While the advance in freight rates is quite a 
handicap to white and sugar pine in the eastern 
markets, buyers continue to place orders subject 
to the new tariff, amounting to an increase of 33% 
percent. The volume of business is somewhat 
lighter, but the period of heavy buying after the 
summer dullness is hardly due yet. 

A local authority says that, except for 6/4 in 
Nos. 1 and 2 white pine shop, the demand is keep- 
ing pace with production. There is some accumu- 
lation of this thickness. Mills generally are quot- 
ing at prices to cover the freight increase of from 
$3 to $7 a thousand feet on eastern shipments. On 
sugar pine a good many have also made a further 
advance, amounting to $10 on No. 3 clear and bet- 
ter, and $5 on No. 1 shop, due to the scarcity. 
On white pine there has been no advance except 
to cover the freight increase. But it is expected 
that prices will yet advance on 4/4, 5/4, 8/4 and 
thicker. 

Redwood mills are keeping up their production 
and are sold ahead on clears. Industrially, the 
market is quite strong. Yard demand is rather 
light. Steamship lines are quoting $15 a thousand 
feet to the Atlantic coast. 

Charles R. Wisdom, in charge of the sales de- 
partment of the Red River Lumber Co.’s San Fran- 
cisco office, has gone to St. Louis to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. At Westwood a daily out- 
put of 600,000 feet of white and sugar pine is being 
maintained, with no accumulations. Clears are 
moving very well. Commons are a little bit 
slow. 

Frank W. Trower, who has returned from a trip 
to Oregon, states that the plant of the Knappton 
Mills & Lumber Co. will start up on Oct. 1 with a 
capacity of 125,000 feet a day. In addition to the 
above company, the Trower Lumber Co. will in 
future represent the Bay Park Lumber Co., of 
North Bend, which will resume operations next 
week with a capacity of 70,000 feet a day. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co., of Loyalton, has 
increased the cut of white pine. It recently pur- 
chased 250,000,000 feet of national forest timber. 
A good output of pine shook is being made by the 
box factory, under the style of the Grizzly Box 
Co. The Sierra Valley Lumber Co., of Chilcoot, 
is controlled by the same interests and has a 
circular mill with an output of 35,000 feet a 
day. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., this city, reports a good 
demand for No. 1 shop and No. 8 clear, both in 
white and sugar pine. His company made good 
shipments during the rush preceding the freight 
advance, consisting of about 50 percent shop and 
50 percent C select and better. 

W. R. Thorsen, of the West Side Lumber Co., 
reports the mill at Tuolumne making a good cut 
of white and sugar pine and fairly well supplied 
with orders. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is running both of the 
redwood mills eight hours and cutting about 400,- 
000 feet a day. Eastern shipments have been 
made right up to the limit of the car supply, 
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THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 











Santana a 


! Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at Office, 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 


encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows” contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURBLIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. 


ve 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


@ Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Peplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 

















Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 
Dimension and Boards 


M. M. Elledge 
Lumber Co. 


We own and operate 5 
sawmills and 3 planing 
mills at Corinth, Miss.; 
Paden, Miss.; Red 
Ala.; Littleville, Ala. 


General Offices: 
CORINTH, MISS. 





H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO., 


Short PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension & 
Boards 10to 16 





2x4’s 
Two by Four Specialists 


Short Leaf YELLOW PINE 


Short Leaf 
ALSO HARDWOODS 
LUMBER 


Planing mills and yards 
at Cori Mc COMPANY 


- —_. oonville, 
rnsville an uka, 
fiss.;,$ Corinth, Miss. 


Miss.; Siler, Tenn. and 
Cherokee, Ala. 


SHORT Hubert F. Young 


2 Corinth, Mis 


a. ae 
48 Hogg-Harris ~ 


8t. Louis, Mo. 
4’s 








Sells Them 
Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and uke, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Mss. 














There 
Clears are sold 


which is only 25 percent of requirements. 
is no common accumulating. 
right up. 

Hunter Savidge, of the_Savidge-Macomber Lum- 
ber Co., this city, who has returned from a trip 
to the Klamath Falls region, reports great efforts 
being made by all of the mills and box factories 
to increase output. Good shipments of pine shook 
are being made. Unsold stocks are light and 
there will undoubtedly be enough demand to take 
care of the season’s production. His firm has been 
taking on some nice business, principally with 
eastern sash and door manufacturers. 


Vice President J. W. Rodgers and Treasurer 
George N. Glass, of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 
this city, have returned from a southern California 
trip. They found a good outlook for box shook 
demand. Some business was placed for next year. 


The Swayne Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making a good run at its modern sawmill at Oro- 
ville, with an output of about 145,000 feet of 
white pine a day. A steel frame planing mill, 
80x110 feet, is being erected, and the old building 
will be occupied by the box factory. About 25 
percent of sugar pine will be included in the sea- 
son’s cut of probably 25,000,000 feet. 


Robert S. Shaw, of Portland, and J. R. Shaw 
and associates are contemplating the erection of a 
sawmill in Klamath County with a capacity of 
40,000 feet in eight hours, either at Kirk or at 
Klamath Falls. They have purchased 12,000 acres 
of stumpage on the Klamath reservation. 


The Diamond Match Co.’s lumber department is 
showing considerable activity. Frank Thatcher is 
operating the sawmill at Stirling City and an out- 
put of forty million feet is expected, as compared 
with twenty-five million feet last season. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is making a cut of about 
400,000 feet of white and sugar pine daily, altho 
shipments are somewhat curtailed by scarcity of 
ears. The box department is running full and 
making good shipments. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, ig making 
a good cut of white and sugar pine at Merced 
Falls, with expectations of a total of forty million 
feet for the season. Cars are rather scarce. H.W. 
Jackson, general manager of the above company 
and of the Northern Redwood Co., with headquar- 
— oe agg —s the redwood mills operat- 

gow wo shifts and making « 

300,000 feet a day.. a eee oe 


Stanley Dollar, who recently purchased the Mon- 
arch Lumber Mill from L. W. David, has returned 
from Portland. The plant has a capacity of 250,- 
000 feet a day. Merrill Robinson has discontinued 
his wholesale commission business here and taken 


: — with the sales end of this mill in Port- 
and. 


San Francisco building permits issued during 
August showed a total expenditure of $1,517,000. 
Included were: Two class B buildings, $280,000; 
11 class C, $344,000; 55 frames, $280,000; and 
383 alterations, $583,000. ; 

W. F. Ryder, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, is here, after having paid a visit to the 
Weed Lumber Co.’s plant at Weed. 

Among the lumbermen here as visitors are: 
L. G. Shepard, of Sacramento; F. A. Douty, of 
Portland, and E. S. Murphy, of the E. S. Murphy 
Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. 


C. E. Joslin, of the Joslin Lumber Co., of Fair- 
bury, Neb., has returned from a trip to Honolulu 
and is looking over the field here. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 4.—The lumber situation is being made 
the special study of the railroads, according to 
v. P. Kenney, of St. Paul, vice president and 
director of traffic of the Great Northern, who is 
in Seattle on his annual tour of inspection. He 
says that the railroads are as anxious as the 
lumbermen for the restoration of competitive con- 
ditions in the lumber markets of the middle West 
and the region east of the Mississippi. He reports 
that all along the line of the Great Northern 
crops are excellent and business conditions first 
class. He says that railroad conditions are near- 
ing the status of pre-war efficiency and believes 
that in a short time there will be a car supply 
ample to take care of the business of the Pacific 
Northwest. He says that in his judgment the 
new rates will not cause permanent injury to the 
products of this region. Mr. Kenney’s tour will 
or gg visits to Victoria, Vancouver and Port- 
and, 

With the date of the next logging congress only 
a month distant, at Vancouver, B. C., the log 
situation is practically unchanged. ‘There have 
been local variations in activity or the lack of it, 
in this respect, that a few camps have resumed 
operations since the heavy rain, but a few others 
have closed down, being unwilling to continue 
under present conditions coupled with the usual 











summer and fall fire hazard. The net result is 
the same as previously reported. Production is 
curtailed. There is no surplus of fir logs, and 
the base prices remain as heretofore at $18, $24 
and $34. Labor Day is a mere incident this 
year, and will not have any effect as being the 
logical end of the summer shutdown. The situ- 
ation, briefly, is that the loggers as yet do not 
appear to know who will “pay the freight,” and 
evidently are not inclined to start up until there 
is something to start for. 


Lumbermen who lunched at the Metropolitan 
Club Wednesday were unexpectedly favored by a 
visit from Col. Roland H. Hartley, of Everett, 
candidate for the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor. Col. Hartley delivered an impressive 
speech, pointing out that whatever success he had 
achieved had been due to the opportunities held 
out by the State of Washington, and that he 
was anxious to repay the State as best he could. 
As a candidate, he was unpledged, except to a 
strict and patriotic enforcement of the law. Col. 
Hartley made an excellent impression. 

W. F. McCue, president of the McCue Mer- 
eantile Co., has gone to Colorado on an inspection 
tour of the retail yards of his company. He will 
be absent from Seattle five or six weeks. 


Tom A. Moore, of Chicago, spent a busy week 


in fir territory prior to leaving Seattle Friday 


for his return home by way of Portland, Denver, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. He spent part of the 
time on Grays Harbor, and at Aberdeen called 
on the Pacific Lumber Agency of which he is the 
Chicago representative. Accompanied by W. W. 
Graham, of the Coast Lumber Co., he spent a day 
at Vancouver, B. C., and visited several of the 
big mills. He was also a guest at the Seattle 
wholesalers’ luncheon Thursday. Mr. Moore will 
be in St. Louis Sept. 8, for the annual meeting 
of the order of Hoo-Hoo. 


J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., has returned from an extended outing 
in the mountain region of southern Oregon and 
northern California, and is now enjoying splendid 
health as the result of his vacation. After leaving 
the railroad he motored to a mountain station 
ealled Carrville, and from that point went by 
pack train to his camp. His party saw large 
numbers of deer, but the hunters in the group 
vowed to shoot nothing but bucks, and they came 
out with three to their credit. Mr. Pinkham was 
absent a month. 


Wales Bryden, manager of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., is spending his vacation at Glacier, Wash., 
in the Monte Cristo district, a region famous for 
its mountains, mines, big timber and _ speckled 
trout. 

W. E. Martin, a commission man of Omaha, is 
paying a visit to fir territory. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Martin. During the week they made the 
automobile trip into Rainier National park. 

W. F. Gilman, of Burlington, Iowa, secretary 
of the Burlington Lumber Co. and treasurer of 
the Hand Lumber Co., is in Seattle. 


H. T. Black, of J. F. Cressly & Co., Omaha, 
is renewing his acquaintance among lumbermen 
of Seattle. 


H. A. Sloan, manager of the box department 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., has 
moved his headquarters from San Francisco to 
Seattle, and is now established with Secretary 
Charles E. Hill in the general headquarters at 
1145 Henry Building. The shift to this city was 
authorized at the recent Portland meeting, and 
is due to the fact that the directors of the box 
department are all located in the Pactifie North- 


west, 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 4.—The mills are not booking any busi- 
ness to speak of and in many places orders can- 
celed exceed the business booked. The car supply 
was worse than last month, being only about 20 
percent of the requirements, and to add to the gen- 
eral apathy the railroads were unfeeling enough 
to send out a general inquiry asking just how much 
longer the mills could pile up and continue to 
operate. In many plants it is only a question 
of days until they will be blocked. The shingle 
market was up and down, providing about the 
only excitement on the market. Lath are very 
quiet. The loggers insist that they can not absorb 
any of the advance. The gasoline shortage is still 
acute, the only relief being gasoline shipped in 
from the Hast. 


The Coal Creek Lumber Co.’s new mill at 
Chehalis will be in operation next week. The 
mill which replaced the one destroyed by fire last 
April is modern thruout. It is a 2-story structure 
52x204 feet and will have a capacity of 100,000 
feet a day. The head saw and carriage will be 
operated by steam but the balance of the mill 
will be run by electricity, which will be furnished 
from a 300-horsepower engine. The dry kilns will 
be built later. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 6.—The serious shortage of railroad cars, 
whieh is causing heavy curtailment of shipping, 
continues to be the feature of the southern pine 
market that is worrying lumbermen of this section. 
Due to the shortage, there is a great deal of cur- 
tailment in mill operations and lots of business is 
being refused, for the millmen do not know when 
they can handle the orders. 

An inspector in charge of car service was sent 
to the Alexandria district, which embraces Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River and part of east- 
ern Texas, under direction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to study the shortage with a 
view to providing relief. He found the shortage 
creater than he expected, but as he promised to do 
all within his power to furnish relief there is a 
feeling that before long improvement will be no- 
ticed. So far, however, there has been no better- 
ment in a general way. 

Some of the big mills have been getting only 
about one-fourth as many cars as needed. Among 
these is the Peason mill of the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., whose secretary-treasurer, J. S. Welsh, 
stated that during August only about a hundred 
cars were obtained against 425 needed. 

Except for the shortage of cars, the lumbermen 
have little to complain about, because the demand 
is inereasing, with prospects of a good fall trade, 
and the prices are aiso holding the strength re- 
cently taken on. Because of the shortage of cars, 
a further strengthening of prices may be expected 
at an early date. 

The weather has been favorable of late, with 
only slight rainfall, and there has been little to 
hinder mill operations outside of the car shortage. 

The Louisiana railroad commission has advanced 
from Sept. 21 to Sept. 9 its hearing of the appli- 
cation of carriers for advanced intrastate freight 
rates in Louisiana. When the interstate rates 
took effect Aug. 26 the Louisiana commission de- 
clined to raise the intrastate rates. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 6.—After a short period of real inactivity 
the North Carolina pine market showed some life 
during the last week, altho the demand has cen- 
tered in a few items and has not been as general 
as many millmen would like to see it. 

The car situation at the mills is still very bad 
and the railroads hold out little hope for an im- 
provement right away, stating they are doing the 
best they can with the equipment in hand. Some 
mills have received no cars for four or five days at 
a time. The embargo situation has not changed 
very much, except that several stations in Phila- 
delphia are now closed because of congestion. The 
Delaware & Hudson lifted its embargo via Wilkes- 
tarre but the Boston & Maine has still an em- 
bargo on that prevents shipments getting into 
New England via this route. The New Haven road 
is now taking l.c.l. package freight from the 
Pennsylvania, which is taken as a good indication 
that the congestion on that line is rapidly being 
cleared up. 

There have been a few more inquiries for good 
rough lumber during the last week, particularly 
for 5/4 and thicker edge. This is not easy to ob- 
tain and those mills having stock for prompt 
shipment are holding firm on prices. Some 4/4 
edge No. 2 & better and stock boards are being 
bought by the railroads, but buying from this 
source is still light. There has been a slightly 
better demand from the yards here and in the 
Carolinas for No. 3 stock boards altho competition 
is keen on this business from southwestern mills. 
The millmen appear to be holding firm on prices 
and further concessions will only be given if suffi- 
cient stock can be moved promptly to influence 
them. Buyers of good lumber are holding off as 
long as possible from buying, hoping for lower 
prices. Western woods are also competing with 
North Carolina pine in the eastern markets, be- 
ing delivered at much less prices even after taking 
into consideration the recent advance in freight 
rates. \ 

There has been a brisk demand for 4/4 edge box, 
dressed and resawn, and also a slightly better 
demand for 4/4 edge culls and red heart worked 
in this same manner. There has been little sale 
of 4/4 edge box rough but inquiries have been 
frequent, showing a desire to get a line on the 
present market. Millmen state positively that low 
grade rough lumber has hit the bottom in price in 
view of constantly increasing cost of production. 
Stock box is moving slowly even tho 6 and 8- 
inch are quoted on nearly a par with edge. The 
demand for box bark strips has fallen off some- 
what recently but this is not worrying the mills 
as the surplus they are carrying is very small and 
far below normal. Buyers are doing a great deal 
of shopping around before placing further business 
and then are niggardly in their orders. Whole- 


salers will undoubtedly be content to do business 
on a smaller margin of profit in the future, as 
millorem are averse te stamding ali the drops. 





The sale of dressed lumber during the week was 
slightly larger, thin ceiling being more active than 
the other items, and mixed cars are still in the 


majority. Very few roofers are being sold and 
the kiln drying mills have to content themselves 
with this condition of affairs until the demand in- 
creases to such an extent as to take up the transit 
offerings of air dried and other stock at low 
prices. Prices of flooring, ceiling and partition 
are holding up exceptionally well and the millmen 
show no desire to give further ground. While it 
may be rather late for much buying on the part of 
northern and eastern yards, it is felt that some 
replenishment of stocks will take place for the 
winter and the demand will about take up actual 
production, which has been during August below 
50 percent of normal. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 6—The volume of orders received the last 
week shows considerable decrease from that of the 
week previous, no doubt brought about by the 
buyers trying to place business so that it could 
be shipped prior to the rate increase. Cancela- 
tions on account of the freight advance have been 
comparatively few, taking into consideration the 
number the mills expected. Prices have remained 
at practically the same levels that have prevailed 
for the last few weeks, altho there has been a 
slight softening in some items, uppers taking the 
lead. The trade in some localities has tried to 
force the manufacturer to absorb the freight ad- 
vance but the mills are holding out for their 
former mill prices. 

The weather for the last few months has been 
conducive to normal production and the mills have 
lost practically no time on account of insufficient 
logs, but quite a few mills have changed to a 5- 
day week on account of an inadequate car supply, 
which has been about 25 to 45 percent of normal 
for about a year. Cars this week have been more 
plentiful since the freight rate advance has been 
effective. 

Hardwood prices have tried to hold their pre- 
vious levels, but there have been a few slight con- 
cessions on some items. Inquiries are quite plenti- 
ful but not a great volume of business is being 
placed. Car supply is very deficient and cancela- 
tions are very plentiful since the freight rate ad- 
vance has been effective. 

C. J. Mansfield, vice president and general mana- 
ger of the Arkansas Lumber Co., is expected to 
return the early part of next week, having spent 
the last two weeks touring the Rocky Mountains. 

The Arkansas Lumber Co. and the Southern 
Lumber Co. have leased a part of their cut-over 
lands to the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana for the 
purpose of drilling for oil, and a well will probably 
be spudded in within the next ten days or two 


weeks. 
ELIZABETH, LA. 


Sept. 6—The car shortage continues severe, 
altho a few grain cars have been distributed among 
the mills by the Santa Fe and Missouri Pacific 
for loading to points on their lines in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Heretofore all grain cars, espe- 
cially on the Missouri Pacific, have been ordered 
back to the grain fields empty, and it is just lately 
that the mills have been permitted to load them 
with lumber. During August the Industrial Lum- 
ber Co. received at Elizabeth 156 cars, whereas 
they could have used to good advantage 390 cars. 
They received at their Calcasieu mill 40 cars and 
at their Oakdale mill 41 cars during the whole 
month, whereas they could have used 130 cars at 
each mill. 

The southern pine market is very quiet. Orders 
and inquiries are scarce, but with the car situation 
So severe at present the mills have about as much 
business as they can\take care of. While yard 
stock orders are particularly scarce, orders for 
special cutting for railroads are plentiful and most 
of the mills are heavily booked with this class of 
cutting. This is particularly true of the Industrial 
Lumber Co. 

The Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards Co., of Oakdale, 
reports the hardwood market as firm, altho orders 
and inquiries are rather scarce. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 6—There has been a slight improvement 
in the car situation during the last week, the 
mills receiving about 30 percent of their require- 
ments against 20 percent a week ago. This has 
resulted in a corresponding increase in the move- 
ment of southern pine. Prices have been holding 
firm, altho there are some mills still out of the 
market. They have more business booked than 
they can ship at present and to take on more orders 
would not only subject them to continuous an- 
noyance about deliveries, but place them in the at- 
titude of accepting future deliveries which they 
are avoiding. 

Business is confined to country yards, the oil 
fields and railroads, the three making up a satis- 








SouTHERN H{ARDWoops 
A FEW ITEMS FOR QUICK SALE:— 


2 cars 1” C&B Gum 
10 ears 1” L. R. Soft Maple 


i 27 L. R. 
3 cars 2/2” L. R. S. Maple § cares” L. B. Sycamore 
tear 3” L. R. Soft Maple 2 cars i” L. R. Cottonw’d 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., “ainas*” 


10 cars 1” L. R. Sycamore 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mgr. 
Columbus, Miss. 














Daily Capacity 
125,000 Feet 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Mississippi. 





Columbus, 














Re Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia otek c ready to 

= ship. Your inquiries 
White Oak and orders ane 0- 











Red Oak licited. 

oplar - 
Hickory Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood 


LAUREL, MISS. 












B.C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 
Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








Orders Wanted on 


lear 8/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 

lear 6/4 Selects and Better Poplar 
2 cars 6/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 

3 cars 6/4 No. 2 Common 
lcar 4/4 FAS Poplar, SN 
3 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


For particulars address, 


MERL LUMBER CO.™Niss“™ 


wov 











Baldwin _ Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 a PO PLAR 


GO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
A SPECIALTY 


LAUREL, MISS. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southem Hardwoods 


d . 
Cypress snoriear Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
_if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 














The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE P°p2:: Gum 


and Oak. 








R. R. Johnston, Manager. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA... 








Long and Shortleaf 


Southern Pine 


We Specialize for the 
etail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Also Long and Di mension 


Shortleaf 


Write us about your needs 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 709-11 First National Bk. Bldg. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. J 


Wholesalers 








Mr. Retailer: 


If it’s Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 


FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 





W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





factory demand. The demand for car material is 
heavy and there are some calls for railroad tim- 
bers. For European exports there is no de- 
mand, this class of logs being sawn into timbers 
suitable for the railroads and oil fields. 

It has been announced that the plant of the 
Cc. W. Georgs Manufacturing Co., the oldest in the 
city, will not resume operations and the property 
will be offered for sale. It was first established 
in 1885 as a furniture factory, Mr. Georgs taking 
it over in 1905 and adding machinery to do plan- 
ing and millwork. He also turned out large 
quantities of cypress cisterns. The plant was 
closed down last fall during the labor troubles 
and has not been operated since that time. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 7.—The lumber market is dull and there 
is little to indicate that the coming few weeks 
will show much improvement. Yards are for the 
most part marking time and wholesalers do not 
consider it wise to attempt to push stocks. Most 
of the building labor difficulties have been ad- 
justed. The demand for houses is acute and all 
sorts of plans are suggested, but so far nothing 
definite has been accomplished. In the suburban 
sections there is some scattered construction under 
way, but it is of little consequence and retailers 
are not yet much encouraged. 

From a distributing standpoint there is still 
much uncertainty as to who is to absorb the ad- 
vanced freight rates. While last week it was 
stated that these were being passed to the buyer, 
later quotations indicate so much irregularity that 
there is a well confirmed report that in order to 
get business many mills are now absorbing the 
freight rate themselves. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 6.—Last week was dull, possibly because 
a lot of people here are sort of waiting until 
after Labor Day to start something. yeneral 
business, too, has suffered from a tendency to 
hold off, but there is a good prospect that this 
week will see a revival of considerable activity 
and it is believed that lumber will get its share 
except in the building of dwellings. It has been 
asserted that antiquated building laws are a factor 
in deterring building, and° Commissioner C. B. 
Connelly, of the department of labor and industry, 
has sent out one thousand five hundred invitations 
to builders, architects and others to attend a con- 
ference at Harrisburg, on Oct. 15. The sugges- 
tion has been made that the State industrial 
board draft a building code for the entire State, 
with the aid of a representative commission. It 
has even been proposed to go further than this, 
and have a national code as far as is possible. 
The report of the bureau of building inspection for 
August shows a material falling off in every way. 
There were 935 permits issued for 958 operations, 
at a cost of $2,817,405. This is a sorry showing 
compared with last August, which broke the 10- 
year record with an expenditure of $6,019,560. 

Generally speaking, yard stocks are low, and 
as they have nothing ahead on which to count 
the yards are buying only to replace the usage 
of the day-to-day business that gradually brings 
their stocks down. The railroads and larger 
industrials are buying rather freely, but only for 
immediate use. The car situation seems a little 
better from the consensus of reports, and there 
are fewer embargoed points, so that shipments are 
better. 

Hardwood demand is large enough to keep any 
really dry stock from being offered, there being 
no trouble to sell at good prices in this market 
what can really be shipped of floorings, plain and 
quartered red and white oak, chestnut, ash, bass- 
wood, birch, beech, maple, poplar, gum, cherry, 
hickory and mahogany. 

White pine is firm in price, and some of the 
better grades are really scarce. Spruce is steady 
but not particularly active. Hemlock is selling 
readily at high prices, but there is less moving 
than there has been. Cypress is steady in price 
and demand, and far behind in shipments of sold 
lumber. Southern pine is a little more active 
and firm in timbers and flooring, and boards and 
such sizes as are offered bring fair prices. North 
Carolina pine is quite active considering the 
market, and is bringing good prices in everything 
but house sizes and these have been largely elimi- 
nated from the stock lists of wholesalers and 
mills. Lath are steady and strong, and some 
classes of shingles show strength in suburban 
points. : 

L. C. Morris, formerly with the Marshall Lum- 
ber Co., of Old Fort, N. C., is now covering the 
territory formerly covered by J. W. Barrick for 
the Butz Lumber Co., of Wilmington. Mr. Morris 
has had a broad training in the lumber business, 
having worked in the woods and the mills. 

Young & Fizell, wholesalers, of this city, have 
separated, Allan N. Young having purchased the 
interest of George K. Fizell. The business will be 
continued under the name of the Paramount Lum- 


ber Co. by Mr. Young, with C. W. Thorn selling. 
They are representatives of the North Carolina 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of the H. B. Short 
shingles, which has a 30,000-foot mill at Halls- 
boro, N. C. George K. Fizell has formed the Phil- 
adelphia Lumber Sales Co. and opened offices ‘at 
820 Perry Building. This concern will handle 
long- and shortleaf pine, white pine, hardwoods, 
hemlock and cypress. 

On account of conflicting with another tourna- 
ment, the September tournament and meeting of 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, which 
was to have been held at the Philmont Club on 
Sept. 15, has been moved forward and will be 
held there on Sept. 8 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 7—The report of the building inspector for 
August indicates that the construction boom which 
began in the spring is continuing with only slight 
abatement. The value of the new buildings, altera- 
tions and additions during the month totaled $2.- 
156,640, against $2,198,500 for July. The decrease 
is so small, in fact, that a record construction year 
is made fairly certain. 

James McKeag, representing the Federal Trade 
Commission, spent several days here last week in- 
vestigating the condition of the lumber manu- 
facturing business. This is a part of the inquiry 
that has been in progress for a year or more in 
different parts of the country. Mr. McKeag spent 
a part of one day in the office of J. C. Nellis, 
secretary of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. last week 
gave notice of an embargo on all lumber shipments 
from west of Keyser, W. Va., which is proving a 
serious embarrassment to the plants in the western 
part of the State. In fact, G. W. Fish, of the 
Alton Lumber Co. of Buchanan, came here to see 
the officials of the railroad with a view to obtain- 
ing some relief. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 7.—Many inquiries are being received by 
the lumber wholesalers here, and while there has 
been a general tendency on the part of buyers to 
hold back their orders in expectation of lower 
prices, there is a strong belief that it would take 
very little buying to, stiffen prices materially. The 
consumers, quite evidently, are beginning to feel 
that prices have reached the point where they can 
afford to buy, and with safety to themselves. 

White pine is showing unusual strength and the 
general tone of the market is firm, except that 
southern pine, as one large department head said 
today, is “just dragging along.’’ Such consumers 
as the furniture makers are now able to ship their 
finished products, hence they are buying new stocks 
from the lumber dealers. The movement is gen- 
eral and, best of all, the railroads are showing 
a genuine desire to help out. But, with all this, 
leading wholesalers frankly admit they look for 
but little advance in the volume of business until 
the November election is over. 

An executive of one of the big concerns today 
said he regarded the market as weak, except as re- 
gards mine material, which is standing up well as 
to prices. Furniture material, he said, is not so 
strong and he finds that the box makers are not 
offering any big prices. Ties and all other classes 
of railroad material are strengthening, but there 
1s very little inquiry for high grade stock. The 
same executive made actual sales of lumber this 
week at these prices: Sound, square, inch oak, at 
$80; No. 3 hardwoods, at $35; No. 2 oak, at $75; 
mine rails, at $48; cross ties, at about $80, f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh; No. 1 poplar, at $130; No. 1 bridge 
planks, at $65. 

S. V. Davis, prominent lumber retailer of Smith 
Mills, Pa., was in Pittsburgh today. 

E. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was a business visitor here today. 

C. S. Franke and family have returned to their 
home here after spending a vacation in St. Louis. 
Mr. Franke is head of the southern pine depart- 
ment of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

T. W. Baird, of the Sabine Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is on a two weeks’ business trip in 
Ohio. Mr. Baird is a former Pittsburgher. 

W. B. Stayer, of Pittsburgh, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
is in St. Louis attending the annual convention 
of the National retailers. The Pennsylvania re- 
tailers last Friday held their first meeting since 
vacations ended. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., who has just arrived 
home after several weeks’ visit in Kentucky and 
Florida, predicts fair prices and a fair demand 
for lumber from now until next spring, followed 
at that time by a heavy demand at firm prices and 
a higher general price level than prevails at the 
present time. Visiting the hardwood mill of the 
Lenox Sawmill Co., at Lenox, Ky., Mr. Johnston 
found that this mill has a fair supply of orders, 
but the car supply is only about 20 percent of 
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normal. Mr. Johnston also visited mills of the 
Florida Sawmill Co., at Paxton, Fla., the W. B. 
Harbeson Lumber Co., at De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
and the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., at Bagdad, 


Fla. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 6.—A feature of the week in trade circles 
here was the sale of some lots of mixed lumber ag- 
gregating 3,500,000 feet. It was the product of 
two interior mills and it will be loaded out for 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery on the fleet of lumber 
carriers, now upbound from the lower lakes. 
Shippers are busy in loading out lumber and from 
the present outlook it is thought that all out- 
standing contracts will have been filled before the 
close of the lake navigation season. Seven boats 
are scheduled to clear from Duluth with loads 
_during the present week. 

While there has been somewhat of a lull in car- 
lot shipments from this market since the rush that 
took place prior to Aug. 26. Jobbers here have 
been in receipt of some inquiry from interior points 
during the last few days. Operators of planing 
mills and interior finish plants assert that they 
have been figuring on more bills of materials re- 
quired for the building of small houses lately than 
in two months back. Construction that will reach 
a large aggregate is expected to be gotten under- 
way before winter sets in. 

Representatives of western mills on this market 
assert that they have met with success in dis- 
posing of cars in transit. Quotations were well 
maintained. Quotations on white pine lumber of 
all kinds on this market are on the basis set two 
months ago, and dealers are generally of the 
opinion that: that no price readjustments down- 
wards need be looked for during the coming season 
in view of the apparent probability that a scale of 
$75 a month and board will be set for woodsmen 
at the opening of the season. Complaints of 
shortage of labor to get their camps going are 
being made by the larger timber operators. It 
is expected, however, that some relief will be ex- 
perienced later thru the return of men from the 
harvest fields and the release of labor on the 
docks at Duluth and in the mining camps as soon 
as the navigation season closes. 

Announcement has been made that the Northern 
Lumber Co. will rebuild its sawmill at Cloquet 
upon the site of the old one destroyed in the bush 
fire of October, 1918. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sept. 4.—General conditions in this locality are 
such as to enable dealers to obtain good prices for 
their products. Stock is moving readily out of the 
local yards and the smaller suburban yards are 
enjoying a good volume of business. 

Tho buying is steady all local yards are well 
stocked up, a lot of the stack coming by boat owing 
to the difference between the vessel freight and 
the rail rate. The freight rate increase did not 
stop buying as was contemplated, as the dealers 
reasoned that they would have to buy and get 
their stocks in anyway and if a bargain could be 
picked up even on the new freight rate it would be 
to their advantage to do so. 

The car situation is still bad and many orders 
that should have been moving before the rates 
were increased were held up on account of the 
shortage of cars. This situation has been very 
aeverely criticised by dealers here, some of whom 
think that if the situation had been watched a 
little more closely this shortage would not have 
been so severe, or at least it could have been 
alleviated to some extent. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 6.—The Crookston Lumber Co. has begun 
winter logging at two of the four groups of 
camps which will be operated this winter, and 
will work with about the same number of men as 
last year. The camp at Nebish, Minn., will use 
two steam skidders and supplement them with 
horses. New camps are being built there and 
about 200 men will be employed. At Kelliher, 
where some new camps are being installed, two 
steam skidders will be used and there will be 175 
men. This camp is expected to operate thru into 
next summer. Other camps will be installed near 
Gemmell and near Shell Lake, Minn. Wages in 
these camps run from $75 a month up, and every 
employee on the company rolls Sept. 1 was given 
a 5 percent bonus for the first half of this year. 
The company is installing shower baths or bath 
houses with drying rooms at each camp. 

Allen A. Bond, who has been conducting a com- 
mission business here for several months, has been 
joined by his son A. C. Bond, also a well known 
lumber salesman, and they are now the firm of 
Allen A. Bond & Son, handling products of the 
Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., the Richards- 
Wales Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., the Anderson 
——— Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and 
others. 


Carl C. Koerner, who heads the statistical and 
research department of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co,. 
is a visitor here for a few days. He is collecting 
information for use of his department, and will 
go from here east. 

Minneapolis employees of the Carr-Cullen Co. 
to the number of 400 enjoyed a picnic last week 
at Bass Lake, near the city. They made the 
trip in motor buses, and after a picnic lunch put 
on the customary program of field sports, followed 
by dancing. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., is back from a vacation spent with his wife, 
his son, William, jr., and two daughters, in an 
automobile trip. They went by motor to Duluth, 
by boat to Buffalo, and then took to the road again 
along Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, 
back thru New England to Boston and then over to 
New York, back by Albany to Buffalo, and then to 
the water again. 

Donald H. Doud, who represents the Defiance 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma, in this market, is back 
from a month’s western trip, devoted mainly to 
visiting the company’s mill and main office. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 7.—Since the new rate advance went 
into effect the lumber trade here has been rather 
dull. Some cancelations have been made, and it 
is understood that in numerous instances mills 
absorbed part of the rate advance to hold orders. 
All of the mills have issued new lists based on 
the new rates, and in the fir list some of the 
prices have been reduced on uppers. Hopes for 
a strong building program this fall have only been 
partly realized. The financial situation is not 
yet such as will permit builders to finance the 
projects they have in mind and local retailers 
consequently are not buying much lumber, nor is 
the city trade brisk anywhere in the Southwest, 
outside the oil field towns. Plans are being made 
by local building associations for a big campaign 
this fall to interest both intending builders and 
small investors in their stock, the purpose being 
to provide large loan funds to finance home build- 
ing projects next spring. At the same time the 
Home Builders’ Finance Co. has been formed here 
to obtain a $1,000,000 fund to finance home build- 
ing. The company is composed largely of bank- 
ers and manufacturers, and it is expected that 
it will be ready to make extensive loans in the 
spring. 

Plans also are under way here for the drafting 
of a new building code. The present code is a 
jumble of ordinances, some of them dating back 
many years, some of them conflicting and many 
of them not applicable to present conditions. <A 
study of the codes of other cities now is being 
made by a committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which may draft a tentative code and then call 
in all building interests to suggest improvements 
in it. 

While some improvement was expected in the 
cement situation in the Southwest, J. R. Moore- 
head, secretary-manager of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, said today that so far 
as he could learn there had been little if any 
improvement. Meantime, a good deal of farm 
improvement work is being held up until cement 
ean be obtained. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 7.—Ontario retail lumber dealers are still 
buying hand to mouth. They do not fail to play 
up the southern pine and west Coast prices in com- 
parison with prices of hemlock. The market for 
spruce and hemlock is slightly off as a _ result. 

White pine lath are strong. The prevailing 
prices seem to be around $15 for No. 1, $14 for 
No. 2, $13 for No. 3 and $8 for 32-inch, f. o. b. 
the mill. 

The white pine situation is apparently just as 
strong as, if not a little stronger, than it was a 
short time ago. There is a good export demand, 
particularly for cutting up lumber and good siding. 
So far as red pine or Norway is concerned, there is 
not a very large amount in the market. The 
United Kingdom is taking a good share of this and 
it is moving fairly well. 

Some of the larger consumers of lumber in the 
United States are buying considerable quantities of 
Canadian stocks, tho there is not by any means a 
normal volume of trade. ; 

In connection with shipments to the United 
States, the increased freight rates on joint traffic 
from Canadian to United States points is now in 
effect. The car situation seems to be easing up 
and most of the mills are now giving fairly prompt 
shipments. 

Reports received from St. John, N. B., state that 
lumber operators working on the upper tributaries 
of the St. John River predict a considerable reduc- 
tion in the lumber cut in New Brunswick during 
the coming season as compared with last year. 
The markets in Boston and New York are showing 
little or no interest in the New Brunswick product. 


(Concluded on page 113) 
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Products 


The hard-headed busi- 
ness farmer invests his 
money where he is posi- 
tive of getting the prop- 








er returns on his invest- 
— on oa 

uys . K. Cupolas, 
O.K. Sun-Lite Windows and O.K. 
Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
Waterers. He énows that fresh air, 
sunlight and pure water are posi- 
tively essential to the raising of 
thrifty, profitable live stock and 
poultry. 


Sales Increase By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Dealers who formerly ordered in 
small quantities now order in car- 
load lots. Dealers who have the 
agency congratulate themselves— 
those who failed to secure it regret 
their lack of foresight. 


Take On the [5 Line Now 


If we are not represented in your 
locality, grab your opportunity. 
Remember — you will be selling a 
line that has been continuously 
and effectively advertised for 
years—a line that is well known 
to every farmer. And it is a line 
that, once sold, stays sold. 

plan that was responsible for an 
increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
our business in only six years will 
increase your business in propor- 
tion. Write for it now. Post 
yourself on proven successful sell- 
ing method. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











REGUS. PAT.OFF 


A Time-Tested Logging Rope 


The use of HERCULES (Red Strand) 
Wire Rope for logging is not an ex- 
periment, for it has been successfully 
used for such work ever since logs have 
been handled with steam machinery. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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This is the well known 
Buck Saw trade mark. 


It stands for good cloth Gloves and 
Mittens, made on a basis of quality, ser- 
vice and unequalled value. Insist on having 
Buck Saw Gloves and Mittens every time you buy 
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M. M. Nickels, of the Houghton Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a business caller in Chicago 
during the latter part of last week. 


L. R. Fifer, sales manager for the C. W. John- 
son Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was in the city 
during the week looking after the interests of his 
cencern. 

F. C. Broadway, traffic manager for the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.,. was in this city recently looking into various 
traffic matters for his concern. 


George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans, La., was in Chicago 
the latter part of last week on seaacamea busi- 
ness, 


Fred Roland, sales manager of the Fourche 
River Lumber Co., Bigelow, Ark., accompanied by 
his wife, was in Chicago this week, having just 
returned from Canada, where they have been 
spending a very delightful vacation. 


George A. Schneller, of A. Weston & Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., passed thru this city last week 
on his way to the West. He was going to the In- 
land Fmpire for the especial purpose of securing a 
supply of Idaho white pine. He will also go to 
California. 

J. H. Hinton, of McComb, Miss., formerly one of 
Mississippi’s largest lumber producers at Lumber- 
ton, Miss., but now in the lumber veneer business 
at McComb, was in Chicago several days last week. 
He reported no evident diminution in the strength 
of the veneer market. 

P. C. MeNevin, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois and in charge of sales in 
the Chicago territory, has returned from a visit 
of several weeks’ duration to headquarters in San 
Francisco and to the company’s redwood mills in 
Humbolt County, California. 


Cc. R. Thomas, assistant in the utilization of 
technical data at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., spent the early part of the week in 
Chicago, visiting friends and attending the annual 
convention of the American Chemical Society, 
which opened in this city Sept. 6. 


J. J. Chalmers, secretary of the Lord & Bushnell 
Co., left recéntly on a trip to the Inland Empire 
and the west Coast. He plans to visit most of the 
large lumber manufacturing centers there, in his 
search for first hand information regarding current 
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Horse Shoe 
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10,000 Pairs Field and Trench Shoes only slightly worn. Practi- 
cally good as new. Uppers positively guaranteed for three years. 
Ask any ex-soldier--he will explain. Fither kind manufactured 
from the highest class cowhide, tripled soled, tripled seamed, foot 
leather lined. water proof. The Trench Shoe has Metal Horse 
Shoe on heel and Soles hob nailed. The Field Shoe is free of hob 
nails. It has been stated by good authority that the Government 
paid as high as $13.00 for these shoes. Field Shoe $3.90. Trench 
Shoe $4.90. ese shoes were built especially for the Army for 
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there be such an opportunity. Supply will soon be gone. 

20,000 pairs Russett Army shoes slightly boamend neatly re- 
paired and repolished, $2.90. Mail $1.00 for — pair shoes or- 
dered of either kind. State lance on delivery. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. — a cheerfully made. 
stating size with deposit 


KINGSLEY ARMY SHOE Co. 
39th & Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


. WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 
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market conditions. He will also visit California 


centers. 


L. W. Crow, president of the Mears-Slayton 
Building Material Co., tells that his company re- 
cently shipped a carload of 14-inch clear white 
pine flooring to New Orleans, La. ‘This is like 
shipping coal to Newcastle,’ remarked Mr. Crow. 


Tom A. Moore, Chicago representative for the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., was 
expected to return to Chicago on Saturday, after 
about a month’s visit to the west Coast. He was 
in St. Louis, Mo., the greater part of this week, 
attending the annual meeting of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


C. H. Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, Wash., is in Chicago, following an 
extensive market investigation trip thru the 
middle West. Mr. Wilson expects to establish a 
sales office here for the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
and is at present looking around for a suitable 
location. 


Ivan Ayers, Chicago sales representative for 
the Hayes Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn.,’ has 
returned from a trip to Minneapolis, and reports 
that business in lumber in that section is con- 
siderably more active than in the Chicago terri- 
tory, where the trade is almost unprecedentedly 
lethargic. 


J. B. Edwards, president and general manager 
of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), of Oakdale, 
La., one of Louisiana’s large hardwood and south- 
ern pine producers, was in Chicago on business 
from Sunday to Wednesday, stopping at the Con- 
gress Hotel. Mr. Edwards reported a fair amount 
of cars available at Oakdale and he believes that 
the country will soon begin a stronger buying move- 
ment. 


Among ‘lumbermen visitors to Chicago during 
the week were noted Harry Weiss, secretary and 
sales manager of George C. Brown & Co.; Mr. 
Krebs, of the McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., and 
Cc. C. Dickinson, of E. Sondheimer Co., all of 
Memphis, Tenn. While in Chicago they enjoyed 
several rounds of golf at the South Shore Country 
Club and Olympia Fields, and from Chicago went 
to Detroit for a few days. 


W. T. Hicks, Chicago representative for the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., during 
the early part of the week went to St. Louis, Mo., 
to attend the annual convention of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. In that city he 
expected to meet O. N. Cloud, sales manager of 
the company, who attended the annual of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
to accompany him to Shreveport for a short: visit 
to the mills. 


D. H. Williams, president of the Delta Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of Rayville, La., was a Chicago 
visitor Wednesday and a caller at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Williams was enroute 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., and several Indiana hard- 
wood consuming centers. He is building an 8-foot 
band mill near Rayville, which will get into opera- 
tion this month. Before going to Louisiana, Mr. 
Williams operated for a number of years at In- 
verness, Miss. 


Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., in charge of the 
eastern sales department, was expected to arrive 
in Chicago during the latter part of the week. 
He will also visit New York and other eastern cen- 
ters. The company’s redwood mill at Fort Bragg 
is now running full in all departments. It has 
a lot of special cutting orders and there is not 
much accumulation of commons. Clears are mov- 
ing satisfactorily, with orders ahead. 


W. W. Logan, of the Merl Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., was a visitor in Chicago and nearby hard- 
wood lumber consuming points the first of the week, 
leaving for home Thursday noon on the Panama 
Limited. Mr.-:Logan said he found practically no 
demand for lumber right now but expects to see a 
growing demand within sixty days and other boom 
in prices during the winter. He announced the 
addition to his company of J. W. Buchanan, of 
Meridian, who has acquired a stock interest. 


Bert E. Cook, Chicago representative for the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has returned from a month’s pleasure 
trip to the west Coast, on which he was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Cook and daughter. On their 
way back to Chicago they visited the Yellowstone 
Park and Denver, Colo., taking a trip from there 
to Pike’s Peak. Mr. Cook was greatly interested 
in the construction of an airplane landing on the 


very top of the Peak now being built. The top is 
being flattened out, and next year an airplane 
service will carry passengers to the peak. 


Mrs. Frank Oldham, wife of the popular sales 
manager of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co. of 
Long Leaf, La., left Wednesday night for St. Louis 
after spending ten days in Chicago with relatives 
and friends. Mrs. Oldham’s mother, Mrs. Ella 
Dunklin, and her sister, Mrs. H. E. McKenna, are 
now making their home in Chicago at the Willis 
Apartments, 3909 Sheridan Road. Mr. McKenna 
is Chicago representative for the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, with offices at 837 Stock 
Exchange. 


B. F. Bonner, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
accompanied by Mrs. Bonner, spent several days 
in Chicago during the last week. Mr. Bonner 
reports the car shortage very severe and the Kirby 
mills’ are experiencing considerable difficulty in 
securing cars in which to ship their lumber. While 
in Chicago Mr. Bonner had a number of inter- 
views with railroad officials, endeavoring to secure 
some relief for the industry generally from the 
prevailing car shortage in the South. 


Geo. D. Griffith, of the Geo. D. Griffith Lum- 
ber Co., is on a motor trip to Philadelphia, Pa., 
accompanied by Mrs. Griffith and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludlow J. Washburne, their son-in-law and daugh- 
ter. The young folks were only recently married 
and will make their home in Philadelphia, and it 
was to conduct them thither and to see them get 
established that the Griffiths took the trip. Mr. 
Washburne has been in the employ of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., at Chicago, and has been transferred 
to the eastern city. Mr. Griffith will be gone 
about three weeks. 


Earl Ellison, of the Hayes Lumber 'Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who came to Chicago a couple of 
months ago to assist Ivan Ayers, the company’s 
sales representative in this territory, in the man- 
agement of the local office, has returned tem- 
porarily to headquarters in Minneapolis, for the 
reason that business here is very quiet, whereas 
in Minneapolis it is much more active. He expects 
to return to the Chicago office when market con- 
ditions: warrant. In a letter from him just re- 
ceived by Mr. Ayers there is a hint that Mr. 
Ellison has embarked upon matrimonial seas since 
his arrival in the northern city, but confirmation 
of this is as yet lacking. 


SECURES SERVICES OF EXPERT 


BEAVER DAM, Wis., Sept. 8.—The Central Wis- 
consin Supply Co., of this city, has recently se- 
cured the expert services of M. K. Grant, formerly 
of New Orleans, La., who is taking charge of the 
company’s post, pole and piling department. Mr. 
Grant has had a number of years’ experience in 
southern lumber mills, as well as long connection 
with eastern lumber. wholesalers. He severed a 
connection with the Union Wholesale Lumber Co., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, to come with the local con- 
cern. 


LARGE LUMBER YARD TRANSACTION 


One of the largest real estate transactions in 
Chicago during recent weeks was the deal con- 
summated last Tuesday, whereby the Joseph Bros.’ 
Lumber Co. gained possession of 600,000 square 
feet of land at the southeast corner of Ashland 
Avenue and West Twenty-second Street, now occu- 
pied by lumber and coal yards. The new owner 
will use it for its main lumber yard as soon as it 
gets possession. 

The Joseph Bros.’ Lumber Co. is a consolidation 
of four large concerns effected last January, ani 
comprises the I. Lurya Lumber Co.; the Archer 
Lumber Co.; the Chicago Standard Lumber Co.., 
and the Liberty Lumber & Mill Co. Morris Joseph 
is the president of the company, and Harry Joseph 
the secretary. 

The purchase price of the land was $900,000, or 
at a rate of $1.50 per square foot. The property 
fronts 2,367 feet on Ashland Avenue, from West 
Twenty-second Street. to the river, and extends 
back about 245 feet to Arnold slip, on which it has 
a frontage about equal to that on Ashland Avenue. 


HOSPITAL SQUAD MAKING PROGRESS 


Spartte, WasuH., Sept. 4.—The west Coast 
hospital squad is making favorable progress. At 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Portland, R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary of the association, is casting 
his eyes toward a pair of crutches which he hopes 
soon to manipulate. “Why, you’re looking saucy 
as a preacher; I believe you could qualify for 
the ministry,’ remarked Bob Allen to the patient 
the other day. ‘All the more reason why I should 
get out of here,” answered R. D. 

In Seattle, James P. Austin, directer of the 
bureau of market extension, is already om crutches, 
having beaten Mr. Brown to that mode of loco- 
motion. He is coming along nicely. Jimmy is 
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a new “dad.” During his illness Mrs. Austin was 
taken to the hospital, and she is now home with 
the cutest mite of a girl ever born into the 
Austin family. The babe was 2 weeks old before 
the fond daddy had a chance to see it. He looked 
it over critically. 

“Well, I’ll keep it,’’ said Jimmy. 

R. A. Long, who has been spending two weeks 
at Glenwood Springs, Colo., on his way home 
from the Pacific coast, is expected back at his 
offices this week. 

Additional office space on the eleventh floor of 
the R, A. Long building has been taken by the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., which is 
now occupying the quarters vacated by the Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriting Alliance and U. S. Epper- 
son, which are being moved to the Spalding Build- 
ing, Eleventh and Oak streets. 

District managers of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
were in conference here Friday and Saturday with 
J. H. Foresman, vice president in charge of retail 
yards. 





ASSOCIATION IS EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


The American Wholesale “Lumber Association 
is rapidly expanding, and has already outgrown 
its quarters and has leased additional space con- 
tiguous to and connecting with the present head- 
quarters on the eighth floor of the Arcade Build- 
ing, 622 South Michigan Avenue, doubling its 
former floor space., The enlargement of the offices 
was made necessary by recent additions to the 
staff, as well as by the additions in immediate 
prospect. 

The service rendered by the association is show- 
ing steady expansion, and the membership also 
is increasing weekly. L. R. Putman, directing 
manager of the association, last week visited 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and during a short stay there 
added eleven members to the roll, which places 
the present membership at 216. Mr. Putman at 
the same time secured contributions to the asso- 
ciation’s traffic fund amounting to $2,000. 

This week Mr. Putman journeyed to St. Louis, 
Mo., to attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held 
in that city last Tuesday and Wednesday. 





A SUCCESSFUL WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 4.—One of the opti- 
mistic and cheery lumbermen of the Northwest is 
P. C. Peterson, sales manager for the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. Mr. Peterson has been 
actively identified with the lumber business since 
1913 and he has had uni- 
form success in salesman- 
ship as well as in other 
directions. One of his 
early activities was the 
organization of the West 
Coast Lumber Co. at 
Aberdeen, Wash. He 
spent two years with that 





C. PETERSON, 
South Bellingham, 
Wash., 

Sales Manager Puget 
Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. 





concern and then = ac- 
quired mills at Wicker- 
sham and Van Zandt, the 
tirst being owned by the 
Liberty Lumber Co. and 
the second by the Nook- 
sack Lumber Co. He 
subsequently sold both 
plants and in March, 
1920, became sales manager for the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. Mr. Peterson is a worker, 
is a pleasant man to meet and deal with and among 
other connections is an active Elk. He believes, 
he says, that the lumber industry has a bright 
future and tho he is willing to discuss that and 
his company’s activities, he won’t talk about him- 
self, 





_~ 


BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


In the face of steadily mounting rents and in- 
creasing scarcity of homes, the construction of 
small residences in Chicago is inactive. Building 
labor is becoming more plentiful, builders report- 
ing that carpenters, bricklayers and common labor- 
ers are becoming more interested in their jobs and 
that some are seeking work now, whereas two 
months ago the men had to be sought for. Many 
of the Chicago yards also report that it is easy 
to get men, and while it is not possible in all cases 
to secure “‘a day’s work for two days’ pay,”’ as one 
lumberman puts it, there is evident a tendency to 
perform more and better service. 

In some sections of the city, contractors are lay- 











ing plans for the construction of a few houses 
early this fall, believing that labor will be plenti- 
ful by that time and that building materials will 
be available in greater quantity. In some sections 
of the city building continues to be restricted by 
the attitude of the banks toward loans, but in 
others the banks continue to loan approximately 
as much money for building as previously. The 
reason for this, as explained by one lumberman, 
is that the banks have a steady market for depend- 
able first mortgages. Previously the banks were 
willing to advance nominally 50 percent of the 
value of the house and lot to a reputable builder, 
this representing from 65 to 75 percent of the 
cost, and today they are willing to loan the same 
amount of money to these builders tho, of course, 
this does not represent the same percentage of 
the cost or of the value of the property. The 
result is that contractors who normally would 
put up ten or twelve houses are restricting the 
numbers they are putting up. 

Some builders are having considerable difficulty 
in disposing of homes, while others are selling them 
readily. Attractiveness in design is playing a large 
part, as is salesmanship. One builder who has 
been especially successful in disposing of homes 
this year at good prices, ascribes his success to the 
fact that he provides things to attract women. 
Two hundred or three hundred dollars invested in 
built-in features to catch the eye of the women, 
this contractor avers, is the best possible invest- 
ment on the part of the builder and frequently 
enables a sale to be made which would be utterly 
impossible otherwise. 


TAKES OVER SALESMANAGERSHIP 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7—The Mueller Lum- 
ber Co., wholesaler in this city, has announced the 
recent appointment of J. S. Murphy as sales man- 
ager for the company. Mr. Murphy has been ac- 
tive in the wholesale lumber business in Kansas 
City for a considerable time, and is an old retail 
man, thoroly prepared to serve the trade to best 
advantage. The company further announces that 
it will continue to be its policy to sell nothing 
but high grade stock and to aim at giving prompt 
and satisfactory service to its customers, and be- 
lieves that thru the addition of Mr. Murphy to its 
organization it will be in position to give even bet- 
ter service hereafter than heretofore. 


OBITUARY 


FREDERICK O. JOHNSON, a native of 
Fitchburg, Mass., who had been in the sales 
department of the Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
nearly forty years, died at Lane Hospital, San 
Francisco, Aug. 14, at the age of 62. Mr. John- 
son had been in poor health since his return from 
Australia five years ago, at which time he re- 
tired from active service, but his death was 
caused by an attack of bronchial pneumonia. 
For many years he had resided in Chicago, 
where he had charge of sales for the company 
in upper Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
In 1902 he took charge of the Simonds branch 
at San Francisco and five years later took over 
the Australian territory. He was well and 
favorably known among lumber manufacturers 
of the North and the Pacific coast. He leaves 
a widow and one son, Maurice L. Johnson, of 
Klamath Falls, Ore., who was first lieutenant in 
the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France for nearly 
two years and is now deputy assessor for 
Klamath Falls County, Oregon. 


JOHN WILBERT, one of the directing heads 
of the extensive business interests of the Wil- 
bert brothers, and widely and favorably known 
thruout the South, died at Touro Infirmary at 
New Orleans, Sept. 5, aged 60. Mr. Wilbert had 
been ill about seven months. Several weeks ago 
he was taken from his home in Plaquemine, 
La., to the Infirmary for an operation from 
which he did not recover. The remains were 
taken to Plaquemine and the funeral was held 
Tuesday morning from the Catholic church in 
that city. Mr. Wilbert was vice president of the 
A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Plaquemine, one of Louisiana’s leading cypress 
concerns. He also participated in the manage- 
ment of the Wilbert sugar planting and manu- 
facturing activities in Iberville and neighboring 
parishes. He found time to take an active in- 
terest in public affairs and was,serving as mem- 
ber of the police jury of his parish at the time 
of his death. He was noted for his kindnesses 
to the poor and annually sent donations of sugar 
and molasses to various charitable institutions. 

In addition to his immediate family, which in- 
cludes his wife, a son, John A. Wilbert, jr., and 
two daughters, Mr. Wilbert is survived by a 
sister and six brothers who were associated 
with him in the conduct of the family enter- 
prises. The brothers are: State Senator Fred- 
eric Wilbert, president of A. Wilbert Sons Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. and of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association ever since its or- 
ganization; Peter G. Wilbert, mayor of Plaque- 
mine; Joseph Wilbert, president of the School of 
Iberville Parish; —— Wilbert, George Wilbert 
and Henry Wilbert 





























JOHN K. STACK, of Escanaba, Mich., died 
suddenly at his home in that city on Wednes- 
day,» Sept. 1, having been ill but a few hours 
with heart trouble. Mr. Stack was a pioneer 
lumberman of northern Michigan, having gone 
to Escanaba when 19 years old and immediately 
entered the lumber field. He was born in Ire- 
land 73 years ago. At the time of his death 
Mr. Stack was president of the Escanaba Na- 
tional Bank, the Escanaba Paper Co., and the 
Stack Lumber Co., and a director in the Helena 
Land & Lumber Co., and in other concerns. He 
was three times mayor of Escanaba. A widow, 
three sons and six daughters survive. 


COLEMAN H. WHEELER. Funeral services 
for Coleman-H. Wheeler, whose death was noted 
in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, were held in Port- 
land, Ore., Wednesday, 
Sept. 1. By his passing 
Portland loses one of its 
most beloved members 
} of the lumber industry, 








H. WHEELER 





with whom he was asso- 
ciated. Mr. Wheeler 
was head of the Wheeler 
Lumber Co., of Port- 
land and Wheeler, Ore. 
He was a_native of 
and was 55 


on the Pacific Coast for 
more than twenty-five 
years, having gone there 
from ichigan. Mrs. 
Wheeler, with three children, remain to mourn 
his loss, 





L. D. MURRELLE, president of the L. D. Mur- 
relle Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., died at 
Denver, Colo., Saturday afternoon, Sept. 4, at 
the age of 32. Mr. Murrelle had gone to Denver 
in the hope of recovering his health, which had 
been in a serious condition for some time. His 
death came as a distinct shock to business and 
social circles in Memphis. Mr. Murrelle, altho 
a young man, had risen to a prominent position 
in the lumber business of the city, and was also 
identified with various association activities. He 
founded the L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co. about 
six years ago as a wholesale hardwood concern, 
but later purchased the sawmill of the Green 
River Lumber Co., in North Memphis, which 
was operated by the company until it burned 
down about a year ago. Mr. Murrelle was ac- 
tive head of the firm and its business grew 
rapidly under his management. He was a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Club, the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, and other lumber and kindred 
organizations. A widow and two children sur- 
vive. The funeral was held in Jackson, Tenn., 
Wednesday, Aug. 8 





HOWARD H. PRUYN, a lumberman and 
financier of Glens Falls, N. Y., died on Aug. 16, 
at the age of 64, at his home in that city. Mr. 
Pruyn began his business career when a small 
boy in the office of Finch, Pruyn & Co., in which 
his uncle, the late Samuel Pruyn, was _ inter- 
ested, and rose rapidly until, while still very 
young, he was made sunerintendent of the saw- 
mills at Feeder Dam and Glens Falls, and man- 
ager of the lime kilns and quarries then op- 
erated by the company. He also supervised 
the Big Boom River improvement work, then 
going on. Soon after that he entered the con- 
tracting field and in 1898 became interested in 
street railway operation. Finch, Pruyn & Co. 
Luilt a large paper mill shortly before the death 
of Mr. Finch, which latter event caused a heavy 
strain to devolve upon Mr. Pruyn, and he sold 
his interest in that concern in 1912. In that year 
he was made president of the L. R. L. Lumber 
Co., successor to the Princeton Lumber Co., of 
North Carolina, which had gone into the hands 
of a receiver. Mr. Pruyn successfully conducted 
the affairs of the concern and in a few years 
the old stockholders had been practically paid 
in full. Mr. Pruyn leaves a widow and two sons, 
Kenyon, of Mechanicsville, N. C., and Sewaill, 
of Glens Falls. 





ELMER LEACH, president of the Oshkosh 
Manufacturing Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., died sud- 
denly on Sept. 1 while superintending the un- 
loading of several cars of logs at that place. 
Mr. Leach was 60 years old and is survived by a 
widow and two sons. 





Ww. E. i me head of the contracting 
and lumber firm of Singleton & Sons, 
aon Ky., died. last week at the age 
oO ly 





HUGH HANNA, a veteran wagon maker of 
Princeton, Ind., died at his home there on Sept. 
2, aged 76. He manufactured farm wagons in 
Princeton for many years, retiring from active 
—— in 1893. A widow and four children 
remain. 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Sept. 4. When compared with the 
foregoing report they show thirty-seven de- 
clines, each indicated by a minus (—) sign: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
4 


/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
NE Sep ae aa 250 265 265 280 
ere 200 210 210 220 
No. 1 common.... 165 180 180 185 
No. 2 common.... 80 95. 95 95 
QUARTERED Rep OAK— 
AE Gis ceesaees' 190 205 205 
No. 1 common.. 180 140 140 
No. 2 common.... 80 85 85 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
DO ESP yes rie 170 190 190 190 
ee ae 145 150 150 150 
No. 1 common.... 120 125 125 130 
No. 2 common.... 70 80 80 80 
No. 8 common.... 35 38 38 38 
Sound wormy .... 75 85 85 85 
PoPpLaR— 
PA. sccbsxvecs 190 210 210 210 
Saps & selects... 130 140 140 150 
No. 1 common.... 100 110 110 120 
No. 2 common.... 70 75 75 75 
No. 3 common. 50 55. 55 55 
Panel 4 wide No. 4, 
an”. 287 .ccce 200 
Box A% 4 
aD” 20 20" sac BaD 
Basswoop— 
MAD Saceaaas sane 130 140 140 160 
No. 1 common.... 100 110 110 110 
No. 2 common.... 55 60 65 65 
CHESTNUT— 
MAD a hscs esas e 150 170 170 175 
No. 1 common.... 110 125 125 130 
No. 3 common.... 38 40 40 42 
Sound wormy .... 65 70 70 75 
WHITE ASH— 
See -. 150 180 190 200 
No. 1 common.... 95 115 120 130 


No. 2 common.... 55 70 70 70 
WaALNuT— 


LA RSERS A recente 800 315 815 830 
No. 1 common.... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common.... 110 125 130 135 
No. 3 common.... 45 vs “ee sins 
Hickory— 
2 GS rere ay 170 175 
No. 1 common.. es ° 140 145 
No. 2 common.... .. 100 110 
MapPLe— 
ROOD 2c on ioge ais 46x 150 155 160 170 
No. 1 common.. 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common.... 80 85 95 100 
Gum— 
Qtrd. red FAS.... 200- 205- 210- 220- 
Qtrd.. No. 1 com.. 150— 155- 160- 170- 
Plain red FAS.... 165- 190- 190-— 190- 
Plain red No. 1 

common ....... 120- 143- 1438- 150- 
Sap boxboards, 

13” kL: ghee 135- ware ane 
| eee 78—- 105- 105- 115- 
Sap No. 1 common 65-— T5- T5- 85- 
Sap No. 2 common 48— 53- 53- 53- 

CoTToNwoop— 
FAS, 6” and wider 112- 122—- 122- 
No. 1 common.... 75- 80- 80- 
No. 2 common.... 63 65 65 
Boxboards, 
18”. 10-27" vs vce 145- 
Oo” to 2B" ..866 130- 
BircH— : 
TAG. ws sawn sew sae 190 
No. 1 common.... 160 
No. 2 common.... 100 
BEECH— 
DAS wove oves o's S25 130 130 185 
No. 1 common... 90 100 100 105 
No. 2 common.... 60 65 65 65 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7.—The following are 
the average prices, carload lots, obtained for oak 
flooring during the week ended Aug. 28: 


} "x92 4” 8% "xO" 





Clear quartered white........... 282.50 $176.57 
Clear quartered red............- oo ee 
Select quartered eg and red. 185.00 118.11 
Clear plain white and red........ 4, 124.93 
Select plain white and red. «+. 146.31 113.40 
Ny. “2 GOMOD. 6c vv cvccessc teas 120.69 pee 

No. 2 COMMORD........ccccccces S| 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices 
f. o. b. mill, covering items sold recently: 

















No.1 No.% No.$ 
Harp MapLE— com- com- com- 
FAS’ Selects men mon mon 
o/¢--48 55.00 oes. 4 $125.00 $ 80.00 $42.00 
5/4... 160.00 150.00 130.00 85.00 44.00 
6/4... 165.00 158,00 135.00 85.00 44.00 
8/4... 190.00 175.00 150.00. ..... ase 
10/4... 200.00 185. Oh as 
12/4... 210.00 195.00 170.00. ..... 
14/4... 220.00 205.00 175.00. ..... 
16/4... 230.00 215.00 180.00...... 
BEECH— 
4/4... 130.00 120.00 105.00 70.00 43.00 
5/4.., 135.00 125.00 110.00 75.00 45.00 
6/4... 140.00 130.00 115.00 75.00 45.00 
BrrcH— 
2/8. -- 180.00 165.00 135.00 85.00 44.00 
5/4... 185.00 170.00 140.00 90.00 Weve 
6/4.. : 190.00 175.00 145.00 95.00 : 
Basswoop— 
4/4. 140.00 125.00 110.00 70.00 48.00 
Sorr Etm— 
4/4... 150.00 135.00 120.00 70.00 48.00 
5/4... 155. 140.00 125.00 75.00. .... 
6/4... 160.00 145.00 130.00 80.00 
8/4. 185.00 170.00 145.0 90.00 
10/4. 210.00 195.00 170.00 110.00 
12/4... 220.00 205.00 180.00 115.00 
AsH— 
8/4 230.00 210.00 170.00 95.00 
10/4... 275.00 250.00 200.00 100.00 
Rock Etm— 
8/4... 180.00 ..... 150.00 60.00 45.00 
Sorr MaPLr— 
4/4... 155.00 145.00 125.00 80.00 
5/4... 160.00 150.00 130.00 85.00 
MAPLE FLoorine Stock— 
en esr caampeanek No. 3 A, 75.00 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 8—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 


during the week ended Sept. 4: 
ig 4/* 6 to 9% inches, 8 and 16 feet, $305.50; 
4/4, 6 and 7 feet, 10 inches and up, $286.00. 
Racaeee, 4/4, $2 55.00. 
No. 1 ComMMON, 4/4, $705. 9 
No. 2 Common, 4/4, 
WALNUT SQuaREs, Sxdxi9 Sate, $180.00. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, II!., Sept. 7.—The following are aver- 
age prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
for maple flooring from northern mills during the 
week ended Sept. 4: 

138/16x2% %x2% %x1% 3x2 
Clear maple. ee 50 — 25 aby 75 $138.75 
No. 1 maple.. 50 8.75 
Factory maple 138 50 


eoeeee Ler bD ceeeee 








NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 7.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 








Node s8t Mito Ook ccwinsvutessane $42.00 
100; 26 0 2005 cecsace Pae OeE : 
TRY OBO cic yixe vie éscocdios 
13” & wider, 6 to 20’... 
4” & wider, 6 to 20’... 
No. 5, 4” & wider, 6 to 20’... 
Shiplap and D&M 
8’ 13,14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 
Na aS ise 8 $76@79 Hears § $76@79 $82@87 
10” 12... 79@82 79@82  87@92 
12” 32231.91@94 91@94 86@89 94@99 
No. 2, 8” ..... 66@69 68@71 66@69 72@77 
HOM ose 68@71 70@73 67@70 73@78 
en 79@82 79@82 74@77 82@87 
No. 8, 8” ..... 51@54 51@64 51@54 53@56 
1 eee 52@55 52@55 52@55 54@57 
12” 11... 54@57 54@57 54@57 57@60 


Flooring 
67 sgt? $74@77 $71@74 
69 °71@74 T4@77 74 +44 
57 59@62 64@67 61 
61 61@64 64@67 64 ef 
48 49@52 49 
50 49@52 49 He 
Fencing, Rough 
and longer, mixed... 





No. 4,:@, 6’ 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 


No. 1 Plece Stuff, S1iS1E 


$37.00 
40.00 


40.00 
43.00 


10 & 12’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 24’ 
= Sar -« 08 50 $49@52 $50.00@53.00 $52@55 
x 6” ..... 46@49 47@50 48.50@51.50 51@54 
BE BF ccs OF +4 48@51 49.50@52.50 52@55 
2x10” ..... 61 50@538 =51.50@54.50 53@56 
2x12° . : Baaee 52@55 =53.00@56.00 55@58 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 9.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 





today: 

Flooring 

High Low 

price price 

tet” No. D2 Clone V. Gan oo 5:50 05-00 $69. +4 $67.50 

No. 2 & better clear S. G.. 52.50 __.......... 

1x6” No. 2 & better clear S. G.. 37.00 Reeet 
Stepping 

No. 2 & better clear..........-. eee 

Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better clear.... 64.00 ._...... 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 & better clear....... 2 ee 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

Sat” oa Who eee age sian neccicr 30.50 27.50 

IR cu 5:55 kw eee 0 ee a 8 re 0's Knee 
Dimension 

2x4", 12-14’ No, 1 SABM........... 26.50 24.50 

Small Timbers 
CE TB IG Viiicei set sccnetccs 29.50 27.50 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 4.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 

















Norfolk 
om a 
Epen RoucH— No. 2 & better Ne, Bow 
. .$78.00@82. 00 be > 00 62. oe $41.00 @42.00 $38. 039. ” 
85.00 @90.00 4.00 @68.0 42.00 @43.00 
87.00 @92.00 86. 00@70. 00 42.00 @43.00 
89.00 @94.00 GEOGOUGTIS.00 8 evievescnses 
$84.00 @87.00 $63. cone. 00 $42.00 @43.00 $40.00 @41.00 
85.00 @88.00 66.00 0.00 43.00 @44.00 41.00@42.00 
88.00 @91.00 71.00 15. 00 44.00 @45.00 42.00@43.00 
. -$62.00 @64.00 Bark STRIP ae, Nos. 1 & 2. .$74.00@77.00 
33.50 @34.50 CuLL Rep HBART. Cbs OCR e eRe 26.00 @27.00 
No.2¢ oye 
LatH, No. 1...... $ 7.50@ 8.00 ROOFERS, 6”...... $43.50@44.50 TER 6x 6%c5 <hanane ce $101.00 
a ee 4.00 4.50 reset se 44.00@45.00 Ae Res a: 102,00 
PACTORY, D9” «00000 37.00 @41.00 WO icweee 45.00 @46.00 SP Civ eves Peateeee 103.00 
ci 30.00 @34.00 12”...... 46.00@47.00 Be bic ecewecesces 108.00 
‘ Finished ee a 4 on $ By S. very No. 8 No. 4 
LOORING, }}x - Fee re rere re os a ee Pe Pea A ne 
# 2 de RI SAP Sy Ae 6e 0.000 86. oa 0.00 $72.00@75.00 $48.00 @50.00 
CBILING, 36%... ccccccccccccceces cesseesee ses 59.00 61.00 49.00@51.00 29.00 @31.00 
My ac Sie bik Sere Oe : sins pweewnss a4 62.50@ 65.00 52.50@55.00 32.00@34.00 
PARTITION, FE 6. o.0:5:0 si0c phos eaews wees padeiwves 87.00@ 91.00 73.00 @76.00 49.00 BL. 00 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Alexandria, Kansas City, 
Indicated in the sections named. Se = “Au PL gg Sept. Aug Sept. aug 
Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Alexandria, Kansas City, ? ‘ or a a” oe a SE - 4 28 
Ala. Miss. 'e Mo. No. 3 Gon. ignated: 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 90H occ ie See 
4 28 4 28 4 28 4 BO DO SARE cera nce ccees ees otud Maskcu ade ero e st ee 28.23 
29.25 29.25. 0... weeee arses 26 58 
ge ee eg es aa” igi! ee Se ee Ter ensss eters 
a 118.60 his 46M Soc case’ | Cantey eae 
Ge Os ey aton hoe eo Be : ERS ai area No. 1, 1x8", 14 © 16"-- eevee eee teeth pees yas ¥ebe IIL 5 
No. 2 vveeeeees sees B4. BGG oncte, seca daar eeeas wiwedet so 48.85 46.00 ..... 51.00 
fo A PREY ey : No. 2 0 to 20’): 
Balbciter een take ae 34.60 36.36 ..... 35.77 
iwc ae wanae cana 31.89 35.31 ..... 35.95 
No. “i 
1, (URS RR ee Se ; AS GROW cece FEOO  cccee ccmee Js ERB Lecce a ccveccce cecss S650, SQM 2000 .«.«..- , eer 26.00 
P PRAM TE A GANG conc cBBENO. cucce’ cncce. aagece woeeal. Sede) Weeks caeeell GENO@> loo tes oars ne a ee ae arene 
enerner EXVCeR hehe, Cenee. GReNe 9. 
¢ Patasienctas akaue teeceal Laken 94.0 eS i Eties 5 ~<a ee nr nee re 54.25 
64.96 65.57 
Pere 65.25 
60.00 60.00 ecees covce 
52.85 58.00 ..... SO.91 | jj § Lh cecevececcccreee coves 
GEGUN 2 cas ehedelh = “GM ateadecucoenseeseeees 
37.80 38. 23 Cecccceccece erece 
No . 3 om eeseo e0800¢c0 @@e@w jjeesee eeV0ese eoese0 ee000ee F§ SU. GU Se cesseeeees oonee 
TAG” BORO Rer. (Ci aivee scene Secws. “aeae GRE cecua Bacde ennen Goeee! |) ~ SREnEe Mena) Be acoees used 
% EE Co ee W000 GE.B5 cece cooss ecocce eocse | jjé $M. eevccescoesccoces coces 
4x4” B&better sedac end deas Pr ee iia Poo PaaS 
Steserdeae es 38.00 6dtue Gade Cesmeweesccecses eeues 
Ne. 2 wa ceecens MOO SCO RS SOO ooo ow Scaes Hedan (©  — (RUG MMEties<Geacnus ceees 
5x4” B&better Seed endee Caos lS: ae a oe eer 
We AE Ph6-6. 0-0 60.00 48.50 51.12 ..... 51.69 | No. 1, 2x10”, 10°..... -..-. 
No. 2 SEGO 3400 SENG GEO. .06550 Sees “Ce eeck RR DS Ee a a kite deueddadecccass 
MO PACER e Rab aeene Keune eecee. cee CREE weN@ar aeces 
4x4” B&better. SCONCES ESRee SBuece “RY GED ‘Geseee “Saves 
We Gkeekacnuese varalee” aese OEE, “snes. «onax 
NGS Sie col uu cencia etad soak Ce OS aan cae 
1x4 & 6” B&better...... G08 6255: ot ae. ee 69.71 Sta Wee ccenaves 
MGs? cuciaceda aaede Sains SE .cccan chose eawe i ee ch | are > 
PD ctsvwwtes 85.00 35.00 Gaeee Gee ecéus scace chest éuace 0 > SR es We scccuceaueas 
RAG FGe ec cece cena Ee: aésan Cakee “eutat  Kaatal wleccea. 0 wexks TC" E | “DEY sedccdacevceseawe 
Bevel Siding ty ieee aan 
ade. ( e ah a WOR dic ‘atncn adele seated ketene “silceede ly eee ee 
NO: BD cewadecccend Be a a ee er ee ee el Ue Re hee 
Drop Siding Be steetesseeeerses tenes 
1x4 or 6” B&better...... NEU. cucu ceteas 59.25 61.59 63.31 ..... 61.02 dee he ee 
No. 1 50.00 58.54 ..... 52.82 ‘ ““bhaieteeste’ og. Seaettinr-t 
87.16 85.25 ..... 34.97 Baga tea 
B&better rough: 7 See : 34.00 
12 Af Oe waccce vases addi wened | ee We eeeksee cus ane 


1x6 to 






























ES eee taaese pene deuce MOS eee eee 
S/axis" Cede ecwCebeRen cence Hs cles : waned SS oat Sa ane 
PO REE cc eecta «seks seeds We SS sacks. dance odes oe ee ed 
B&better Surfaced: 12 Wier, eek 22.32 
cS: eee WOR. Loss es Ee eee NO. 8, 2x4 to 1S? oie cece es cece tees ceeee cece eeeee tenes 
1x4” veteeeseeesceeeesenees Gusge  gasee $0.00 87.00 85.00 
Be, hve kecksce téwaued «deed 5.5 x Te. . 80. y 7 20’ 
 ctent ad takvecavescacies 87.50 91.25 86.25 86.31 84.70 Ne, 3 Somes om. S 
1x5 and 10".......666 seen 87.21 89.79 Pa ~: 5 Er ge oer pe ae. rere 41.43 
ee berasecenccecs soees 90.62 94.40 Gage 3... a 5s ok be eae Wee GRRE ncecs “5.05% 
lad WOME vivovsrnce sass 98.05 99.05 SEO hc, eka deal aa eed ete PEER GEO obese 4s8e' 
| a BIE ccees conse Do cc scivncnaecanady cats watettas See DE Ces.th- scouts 
rr 94.50 ..... secs cove SOS) sy co ah gee he ee er ee 65.00 ..... re 
CaS BO. once essa nde S0e me Ghee cicco chee innate staat 
DiGMME Meera cciuneess Keewe, ces ROR e Ge cscs seses — esuce cosee Shortleaf Timbers 
SUL UO ER ecsccuseck “0eee owner 90.00 Cees e8ete Cdade ceeded No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under: 
EM SO: Cees ccds ccs GROG cea. Hecxe Nee Sdave Raeum doen anes IEE PEED ESBS OIE Ce <r ee nee 
PRL EI cc cwn Sees. veedi. eas WG, Vuces wacee “ence wees eo ror ee eee as ee eer ee 
Cra OE ME SOP ins cacas ccscs voens MOET each: cckeeg | mbden) eee DI iw Saws das Sena dadds Gdaaen weees WROGR TARO cease .cncks  qaane 
Oi RN fc evans cleve. wuvien eee WGGe sc iics cate 1 cewee eae NOP ec oda dtasin leads Kael) «alned aeen WR iveces dncee “samen teem 
C Surfaced: 
TRU NEE ck oc VA Rep de tenon ebene. “aeees GEM. -accce actin © eiies cues Lt ye Lam s ‘ a an 
pa a Oe aid nape hela et iota Maas OE smn ee oa ALOE Pemel) Wae bee 46 oc aed 5.17 7. 6.65 647 645 ..... °= 
WAG cccicnaluvsdecnsXS Seade wees Lsaauel Geewsl «kina (5 eee te ON Se Ae ee 535, 00 4.2 50 MON  sscce scess 4.50 
BE zkscccuncchacccn avuce CUNGe  eetee naees cower OE douse: aaaa 
Wa RMA! S09, cc. 2502 caw ceeeah cdot Ota, ee ee 88.00 ; ann aa 
Meciak rare stise ak cre cea weet eaten tue eau es TE a Be i a nabbedenthbd aeepoeltlar 9 so EOD ES 
> 8 ane¢ veranda cepa es meee He: F WE “estes” “ennda- euane 
Casing and Base 2? MAMA Woo 4 Soa x waaty  Svawe Seven caee ae eee 
B&better: g 12’ and lenger.. 
SORE Whip aisdedcscca wees 100.60 GR75 106958 SOBEL 2.65 cscs 94.45 
Cs bast chs srivacexees 100.00 98.50 95.25 92.92 938.00 ..... 94,22 (All 1x4 and 6”) 80.00 
Jambs BAbetter, O.0ne 36%... ccd. wcccc «=F ccccc  wecce tenes cess ae 
by ae ee re ee sk! ee shar wp akegee 8 Gk ae 80. 
B&better: 50.00 GES” duced. cones agece orem 
EG Pe EO OO cows covey  tetienratite eee setanmaues esses 10068 Se’ ebiad eee Ghat ts eT ce SES ENE /S. caa Jedese. ek cedn 
Fencing, S1S GB? Gi WON occ keene. Waswee kcden, Coase wakea Cxnen “andes 54.00 
No; 33nd") other let CERO cccee  cctce. seeds G0GO GREE kinks) dine ek. Bi Oa Ste cance enewe anes GUGE cca Saaee exeed)  osepen send 
ef 16’ MT abe oi P 7 oi ‘ee teen ebeae ‘ain bane euwes seee0 ae ee eee ee ee SEE .weeus wowwe , scene” cages 
her Pe scucees 55.5 Ree wedes +8ee 5 Wa ecete . eases 
No. 2 2 (all lengths): Car Decking sues 
EM es raise oelg Sa CU, <n da OE Bence a SEM SESE cis ese No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’...... ...-- AGS acces Saeed (Sn569 5eees : 
paete. awe Wee Ue .. cecde: dvece Car Sills, S4S 
7 S48, s 
OR oviaevns’ Siete! Nees S, SO! _ gS ee eee Sees tore Pe ee eee eee bd 
eee Bern See Ip , for GOP cc cawcdeoVeckde take dha ficees Seetou » aagterue 
N 1, 1x6 to 12 55.0: a i hy io” eve giteedoces casas seen “Sheree GREP swese ceeds sesce eanaa 
> ee) ee ee eee eee J Pa Oe te Gee. BM nuins . oabeg. each adds “Sause siqae, eee 
PER, TEE a cass 5). Sunnah) eee Maas soe deeeae ecewe 52.83 up ‘eo 1 ’ 34 ts OG Sinus BEGG | asda, ides: eweee, sande “eeses 59.00 
ther lengths. . : 49.00 49.50 ..... GREE | Us (0: 34", BO 1G OO fons sc cce coees edend Deseed Kaded peaked edges 62.00 
PREG Peete cercccus kaade. MakherUecdl ) -aaemer- cook “eacs 45.39 
Other lengths 48.75 48.64 ..... 49.42 Stringers 
1x12”, 14 end NOs ei titid ce niesn tam ‘ace. salbin Gace sass 52.94 | 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” _ 
r lengths 55.50 52.39 ..... 54.72 SO Ge Deeks. Sa cedeccme sents Spaces WR ev ncciinccve (veda Ieaees 
No, 2 (a (all, 19 “to 20’): Ties 
x Mande adwehe” wtueed tude a ee ee eee PS Ener PR ie ey 
nee’ 80.28 35.00 ..... 36.02 6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.E&S de ewdee: gtbees> caeee 37.00 
1x10” 85.02 85.19 ..... 36.14 Paving Block one 
1x12” 85.98 87.79 ..... 36.18 INNO. 1 SG BAS... cccctcccccces Secce ) cccce “GUD ccvee secsu eevee aesds 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 


7.—Following 


recapitulation of prices obtained by 
mills in this section during the two weeks ended 


Sept. 4: 


Fiooring 


ix4 B&better 

No. 1 common 

No. 2 common 

No. 3 and cull 

5/4x3 No. 2 common 
1x3 B&better sap rift 
B&better rift 
No. 2 common 
B&bet ter 
No. common 
No. 2 common 
No. and cull 
1x6 No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 


sap rift.. 


1x4 B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
Wex3814 B&bett er 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 


Wex3Y4 


126 Novelty— 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
Bevel— 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
14426 Square Edge— 
B&better 
No. 1 
No. 2 


common 
common 


Roofers 
common 
common 


1x6 
1x8 


No. 
No. 


Bédbetter— 


g 

4/4 and 5/4 rough 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 rough 
No. 1 common- 

lx 3 : 

1x 4 

1x 6 

1x 8 

1x10 


x 6 to 42 D4s 
x 4 D4S 
c 6 D4S 
< 6 rough 
c 6 : 
c 8 and up rough 
yo. 2 common— 
1x 5 D48 
1x 6 D4S 
Ix 8 D4S 
1x 8 shiplap 
1x10 D4S 
1x12 D4S 
1x 6 t 
Other grades— 
1x 6 No. 3 common D4S 
1x 8 No. 3 common D4S_ . 
1x 6 to 12 No. 3 common D4S. 
Mill run K. D 


No. 1 
No. 2 
5 No. 1 
No. 2 
prime 


Standard 
Stendard 
Standard 
cypress 


kiln dried 
air dried 
green 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 


7.—The 


Week 
Ended 


Sept. 4 


§ 67.62 
55.87 
32.43 


49. 50 


49.06 
41.63 
22.13 


is a 
planing 


Week 
Ended 
Aug. 28 


$ 68.34 
59.41 
33.06 


50.00 
60.00 


following 


prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 


week ended Sept. 4. 


indicated by a minus (-—) sign: 
5/4 


6/4 

138-— 

125- 
94— 
65 
53 


When compared with pre- 
vious report they show twelve declines, 


each 


8/4 

140- 

130- 
96- 
65 
58 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are average f. o. b. mill prices 
obtained for Arkansas soft pine, computed from 
actual sales made between Aug. 26 and Sept. 2: 


Flooring 

Sdge grain: ‘ a4” 
. $105.25 
103.50 
98.00 
Fiat grain: 
B&better 75.00 
No. 1 64.75 
40.75 


Ceiling and Partition 


uw” BL 


Ceiling 
' ** 


5 yy” ym” « 

Ceiling Ceiling Partition 

$75.00 * $71.50 
61.00 *% ** 
36.75 - aid 


Finish, Dressed 
Beébetter 
*** 
WEEE ee ee: 
111.00 
111.00 
14% and 14—4 t 107.25 
1% and 11%4 and 2”. 10 and 12” 114.50 


Casing and Base 
3 and 8” B&better 


6 and 
5 and 10” 
12” 


Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 
ie wibus Wie peek ee 
50.00 
51.75 


LSuSo 


hs 


No. 2 Dimension 


12’ 14 & 16° 
$34.75 
31.75 
34.25 


* 


Moldings 


Small (15¢-inch and smaller) ..List plus 10 percent 
Large (15-inch and larger)...List plus 15 percent 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 4.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ended Sept. 4: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.1 No. 2 
C&B 

$68.50 

64. 00 


Slash Grain re: 
and 1x4 


Vertical Grain Stepping, S2S or S4S 

1% and 2”x 8 to 10” 80.00 70.00 

1% and 2”x14” ‘ 72.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


74. 06 
75. 00 





Drop Siding and Rustic 

5 48.00 
48.50 
57.00 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 
com me on common 
$25.00 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12 
and 2x 24.50 
and 24.00 


23.5 

24.5 
2x4—16’ 25.5 
2x4—18’ 26.5 
2x4—24' 27.2 
2x4—32' 


29.50 
Common Planks and Small ieee S1S1E, 12’ 


3x 3, 3x 4, 3x 8, 4x 8 24.00 
3x 6, 4x 4x 6 23.50 
3x10, 3x12, 4n10, 4x12 2500 


Common Timber Rough, 32’ 


28.00 


and Under 
No.1 Select 
common common 
$52.00 
33.00 
ay 00 
37.50 
42.00 
Common Timbers, a 
to 40’ $2.00 
to 50’ 38.00 
to 60’ 
to 70’ 


35.00 
41.00 
47.00 
53.00 
61.00 


6s. 00 71.00 


Fir Battens 
vod 2%, 06. ¢. 
” oO. G. 


Western Hemlock Common Boards, SiS 
No.1 No. 2 
common common 
$28.00 $26.00 


$ 1.00 
1.05 


31:00 38° “00 


Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 
28.00 25.00 
28.50 
29.50 
30.00 


Red Cedar Flume Stock 
Select No. 1 
common common 
PR CO ne ae a ee ae a $35.00 $30.00 
31.00 
82.00 


27.00 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Per Sq 


3.55 


Per M 
$ 4.00 
4.90 
3.00 
2.00 


Common clears 
Common *A* 


Fir, per thousand $ 5.00 


$18.00 to $30.00 
18.00 to 20.00 
25; No. 3, $18. 


Shingle cedar 
Hemlock 


Fir and spruce, No. 1, $30; No. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 58 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—No reportable change in the 
northern pine market has occurred during the 
week. Demand is not large, but is of excellent 
tone. Inquiries, too, are more numerous, doubt- 
less due to the heavy freight advances on the 
longer rail hauls, and the prospects for fall 
business are as good as could be expected under 
present circumstances. Prices remain very 
strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 6.—Retail dealers 
in this territory are coming into the market a 
little more actively, and there seems a fair 
prospect for country trade this fall, tho build- 
ing in the cities continues at a very low ebb. 
Jobs requiring cement are still held back in 
many cases by inability to get this essential. 
Northern pine on the whole is firm, but manu- 
facturers continue to disagree widely as to 
prices. One new list just issued advances the 
price of upper grades, but reduces dimension 
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and makes a slight cut on timbers and on 
common boards, 


New York, Sept. 7.—Retail trade has been 
rather inactive, but stocks are moderately low 
and a satisfactory price range is obtained. 
Wholesalers report a fairly good demand for 
high grade stock, but there is room for im- 
provement in the demand for lower grades. 
Industrial trade is feeling its way very cau- 
ticusly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—The northern pine 
market is quiet, with prices holding strong in 
the better grades and supplies quite small. But 
little building is going on, so the common grades 
are not selling well. Some decline has recently 
occurred in the box trade and the demand for 
crating for the manufacturing trade is light 
for this time of year. The receipts of box lum- 
ber by lake have been below the normal this 
year and the wholesalers and large retailers will 
not get in much more this season, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 7.—White pine is ‘‘ab- 
solutely strong,’’ and there has been no reces- 
sion of prices recently. There is an apparent 
searcity of dry stocks. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Sept. 7.—There is not much activ- 
ity in buying. Altho there is plenty of house 
building in sight, it develops slowly, and with 
the fairly good average of stocks on hand yard 
managers feel that they can await develop- 
ments, 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—Demand has greatly 
weakened and prices remain uncertain because 
of the advanced rates. With no building, there 
is no stimulus to retailers to buy. Demand for 
dimension is very dull. Generally it is quoted: 
Base, 8-inch and under, $62.50; 9-inch, $63.50; 
10-inch, $64.50; 12-inch, $66.50. There have 
been sales in southern New England at some- 
what below the $62.50 base. Random prices are 
uncertain. There is little business anyway. 
Prices at which sales have been made are: 
2x3 to 2x7, $50.50 to $51.50 and $49 to $50; 2x8, 
$54 to $54.50; 2x10, $57.50 to $59.50; 2x12, $59.50 
to $61.50, lower prices being for provincial. For 
boards there is little demand. Covering boards 
sell at $50 to $54.50, and the matched for $60. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 6.—Demand for post 
stock is back to normal again after a brief flurry 
before the new rates went into effect. Retailers 
are not in the market to any extent and pole 
business developed by the rural telephone and 
power projects continues to be the main feature 
of the market. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—Extreme quietness prevails 
on the local hardwood market, with the trade 
as yet quite unable to gage the effect of the 
recent increase in freight rates and consequently 
sitting tight awaiting developments. Prices on 
some woods continue to weaken, but on most 
of them are virtually unchanged from last week. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 6.—Factory buyers 
are less keen for hardwood offerings and the 
market is quiet, altho prices show no further 
decline. Supplies of northern hardwood are not 
large but are well assorted and it is still pos- 
sible to fill any ordinary assortment required. 
Trade for the year to date has been better than 
normal and there is no anxiety over the situ- 
ation. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 7.—The hardwood market 
is very quiet. Big consumers and distributers 
here are fairly well supplied and they feel that 
the market is too unsettled to purchase heavily. 
Some cancellations are being made. There is 
quite a variance in quoted prices. The one 
bright spot in the market is car oak, for which 
there still is a good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7.—Beyond the large 
railroad inquiry, some of it coming from Can- 
ada, there is not much stirring in the hardwood 
market. As yet the railroads have placed only 
small orders and apparently they are looking 
closely at prices. The realization, however, 
that they will have to buy soon has tended to 
steady prices on the items they are interested 
in. The remainder of the market is none too 
firm, however, and this especially applies to the 
better grades. Furniture factory and other shop 
demand is slow. Yard demand is quite slow and 
there is little call for finish stock. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—By some accounts 
demand from the automobile factories is slack- 
ening while the furniture manufacturers are 


showing a disposition to increase their takings. 
It does not appear on the whole, however, that 
the volume of current demand has changed ma- 
terially for the week. The car situation con- 
tinues very bad. Better foreign inquiry is 
noted, but actual bookings for export are rated 
very light. Reports as to current prices con- 
flict in some particulars, but give the impres- 
sion that prices, like demand, have registered 
very slight change, if any. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 7—The movement of 
hardwood slowed up somewhat after the rate 
advance. Prices have suffered slightly as the 
result of restricted buying. Stocks are scarce 
and it is felt for certain that lumbermen will go 
into the winter months with insufficient lumber 
to meet the demand. The transportation situa- 


tion is improving materially altho it is far from 
normal. Labor is plentiful and operating con- 
ditions generally are improving. Inquiries from 
the export trade are increasing, but not a great 
deal of business has so far materialized. 


New York, Sept. 7.—Business is quiet and 
there has been some shading in prices. The 
rail movement has been more satisfactory, and 
as buyers continue to restrict their wants to 
immediate requirements mills behind in their 
shipments can get their decks cleared for fall 
trade. Factory buyers are in the market with 
some inquiries, but there is a feeling that some 
prices have to be still further reduced. There 
are no large offerings and stocks in local yards 
are not overabundant. 








‘.--Moved More Than 15,000 Feet per Hour!” 
With One Prescott Tractor 


“Wild Bill’’ Jensen, driver of a 
Prescott Tractor in the yards of the 
Willapa Lumber Company, Ray- 
mond, Wash., made this record. 
He, with his Prescott, hauled 
127,000 feet to the cars in 7 hours 
and 45 minutes! 
find out, that is a record day's work. 


The Right Man and a Prescott 
Tractor can work wonders in cut- 
ting yard handling costs. 
your own experience, how many 
ren and animals would be required 
to move the same amount of lum- 
And such 
records are not infrequent. Almost 
daily some lumberman finds that 
the speed and economies of a 
Prescott have made his handling 


As far as we can 


From 


ber in an 8 hour day? 


problem infinitely cheaper and 


simpler. 


The Prescott will do the same for 
you in your yard. Get this tractor’s 
record and pedigree before you 
purchase. The Prescott is con- 
structed for the heaviest duty, han- 
dles loads up to 4,000 feet, works 
double shifts—cuts costs. Its weight 
provides adequate traction, its short 
turning radius makes it an easier 
tractor to handle on crowded plat- 
It pulls hard, and speeds 
up yard handling. 


forms. 


For detailed information relative 
to the savings a Prescott can effect 
in your yard, write us fully about 
your cut, length of haul, and other 
data. There is no obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 


Tie PRESCOT 


Foodie! LUMBER 


C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 


Aske 
any 
TRACTOR “°" 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8—Only a nominal 
amount of business is being done at most of the 
hardwood yards and trade shows quite a drop off 
from a few weeks ago. Big industrial plants are 
buying hardwoods only as needed for immediate 
use and their activity has generally been cur- 
tailed. Scarcely anything is being done in the 
way of erecting large buildings requiring hard- 
woods. Wholesalers are looking for better trade 
in a short time and believe the market will 
maintain a strong position. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7.—On the whole the 
market is in a more favorable position than it 
was a month ago. The immediate effect of the 
rate increases has been to slow up business 
and to weaken prices. But the inquiries being 
received are encouraging. The railroads are 
asking for quotations on numerous items. There 
are likewise indications of an active demand 
from many manufacturing consumers. Prac- 
tically all grades and sizes of gum and cotton- 
wood were marked down during the week. 
There is a fair export demand for gum. Local 
demand is quite dull. The quotations effective 
on other woods after the freight increases are 


still being maintained. The car supply is spotty. 
On the whole, however, production is gaining 
on consumption and mill stocks are being built 
up. 

Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 6.—Hardwood trade 
has been fairly active during the last week. 
Buying is about evenly distributed betweeh fac- 
tories and retailers. Box makers are in the 
market for poplar and cypress and orders have 
been quite heavy. Concerns making implements 
are also buying to a limited extent ard the 
same is true of vehicle concerns. Furniture 
factories are still slow in placing orders. Re- 
tailers have rather broken stocks and many 
are buying to be in a position to take care of 
the fall building demand which is confidently 


expected. There is also a good demand from 
railroads for cross and switch ties and car 
stocks. Shipments are still held up by em- 


bargoes and car shortage. All orders booked are 
for immediate shipment. Prices are rather firm 
at former levels. Quartered oak at the Ohio 
River sells for $255 for FAS; $170 for No. 1 
common and $115 for No. 2 common. Plain oak 
prices are: FAS, $180; No. 1 common, $130: 














Should Your Mill Burn 


Will Your Income Continue? 


You insure your plant against actual goog damage by fire, 


but what about the greater loss—the pro 


can’t fill orders? 


ts you lose because you 


You must continue to pay interest and taxes even if your plant 
is idle, and you must meet wages and salaries so that your men will 
be available when you resume operations. 


Don’t carry this risk yourself when 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 


removes this burden from your shoulders and guarantees you against 
loss during the period of suspended operations, which might easily 


exceed 300 days. 


This insurance begins to pay where your fire insurance stops. 
It will pay you 


Loss of Profits 
Taxes 


Interest Charges 
All Fixed Expense 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR ' 


PERRY AND PARKER COMPANY 


( Incorporated ) 


66 Broadway, 


NEW YORK 














“Long 
Life” 


Oak Flooring 


Is 100% ] 


American 











q American ‘82“2°" 


eee 


Partial view of the home of “ Long Life" Oak Flooring 


Company, 


It possesses those true American 
qualities—value and uniformity— 
which put “pep” into yard sales- 
men everywhere. ‘Long Life” 
Flooring is manufactured from 
old growth American Oak in a 
mill operated throughout by 
Americans and therefore easily 
meets American standards of 
quality. , 


Give it a trial. 


Nashville, 


Tennessee 








No. 2 common, $80; No. 3 common, $40. Pop- 
lar is in good demand, especially in the higher 


grades. Chestnut is firm and the same is true 
of ash. 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 7.—Last week hard- 


wood inquiry was rather more active and the 
feeling in the main better. Some members of 
the trade believe the quotations may be ex- 
pected to continue their downward course, while 
others see only a kind of readjustment on cer- 
tain items. Such sizes as %-inch poplar and 
the ordinary thicknesses of oak that are in de- 
mand are holding up very well. The export 
business is quiet. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—Hardwood demand is 
so poor that wholesalers in some cases sell for 
less than before the rate advance. There is 
little demand for building purposes and manu- 
facturing consumers are buying but very little. 
Prices are: Inch, quartered white oak, $275 to 
$285; plain oak, $175 to $190; ash, $190 to $200; 
basswood, $145 to $150; beech, $145 to $150; ma- 
ple, $155 to $165; red birch, $190 to $200; birch, 
sap, $175 to $190. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 7.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is rather quiet. The lower grades are 
rather stiff in price but the upper grades seem 
to have been undergoing more of a change, 
yet many large buyers are willing to place their 


orders. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—With Douglas fir and south- 
ern pine selling at present prices there is not 
much market for hemlock, the manufacturers 
of which claim that they can not afford to sell 
in competition with these woods and are very 
reluctant to give concessions from their list 
prices, which they say represent cost plus a very 
small margin of profit. Inasmuch as many of 
the large mills during the last summer have 
been cutting hardwoods in preference to hem- 
lock the present stocks are not heavy. 


New York, Sept. 7.—The market is quiet. 
Prices are off and some reports of mill ac- 
cumulations are being received. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is easier than a few weeks ago and feels 
the competition of other woods to a large ex- 
tent, since the amount of building is limited 
and the high labor costs impel the builders to 
look for cheapness in lumber. The mills in the 
West are reported to be having some labor 
trouble still, and they are generally handicapped 
by a shortage of cars also. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is quiet, showing little change from the 
preceding week. The demand is light and in- 
quiries are not such as to warrant any great 
optimism. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—There is little activ- 
ity in hemlock and prices are still uncertain. 


Retailers are holding back ordering. Eastern 
clipped boards, 10 to 16 feet, sell at $50 to 
$51.50, and some ask as much as $52. The ran- 


dom sell at $48. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 7.—The hemlock yards 
are very inactive. There are some inquiries for 
mixed carloads. Prices are steady and the ad- 
vance in freight rates has had a marked stabil- 
izing effect. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—The local market for Doug- 
las fir continues very dull, with little demand 
and much lumber offered. Distributers de- 
scribe the present market situation as unlike 
any other within their experience, and watchful 
waiting seems to be the policy at most offices, 
as well as of most buyers. The latter evidently 


_ expect that the mills will be forced to absorb 


the recent freight rate advances. The Coast 
basis of prices in the meanwhile has shown no 
material change during the last few weeks, re- 
maining at about $5 to $6 over Rail B list on 
dimension and small timbers; about $7 to $8 
over on boards and shiplap; $20 over on flat 
grain uppers and $25 on vertical grain uppers. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 4.—In the fir industry 
there is a marked tendency for everybody to 
hold off. Pronounced lethargy has followed the 
application of the new freight schedules. There 
is practically no business. If there is any mar- 
ket at all, the prices are about $3 lower than 
in mid-August. Production is within 15 per- 
cent of normal, which is a high figure under 
the circumstances. Since stocks are at least 


45 percent above normal, it is only a question 
of time until there will be numerous shutdowns, 
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unless the transportation burdens are lessened 
and the mills increase their order files. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 4.—Generally speaking 
the fir and hemlock markets are quiet, due to 
the increase in freight rates, and some cancel- 
ations have been reported, but the volume of 
business is apparently larger than most manu- 
facturers and dealers looked for. Export busi- 
ness is improving and large quantities of fir will 
be set afloat here for foreign destinations dur- 
ing the next several weeks, judging from the 
number of vessels engaged. A marked change 
for the better is expected within the next sixty 
days, as it is believed some sort of an adjust- 
ment will be made whereby the rates will be 
equalized in competitive territories. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7.—The western mills 
have been looking for business in the last week, 
with the result that the market has weakened 
again. Sales managers show a disposition to 
meet competition, especially in uppers, with the 
result that transit cars have gone cheap and 
there has been an easy market for buyers in 
placing mill orders. Demand for uppers has 
been especially slack, and most of the new mill 
lists in addition to making changes to conform 
to the new rates, have lowered their prices on 
several items of uppers. As a rule present quo- 
tations range up to $5 over on dimension items 
and $20 over on slash grain stuff. The railroads 
have begun to buy some car material, and judg- 
ing from the heavy inquiry that is in the mar- 
ket there should be a big volume of business 
from that source in the next two or three 
months, 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—The market is upset 
because of the rate advance and positively dull 
because of uncertainty as to prices. It is im- 
possible to quote. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—The fir trade is quiet 
and the future is uncertain. The mills regard 
the advance in rates most unfair and say they 
will have to shut down. It is going to be diffi- 
cult to sell fir on a competitive basis in east- 
ern territory, tho some trade in timbers can 
probably be done as before. Wholesalers are 
hopeful that the rates can be revised. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—The market for western 
pines remains quiet. Some upper grade items 
are still in fair request, but shop and common 
are moving slowly. Buyers evidently have hopes 
that the mills will absorb the recent freight rate 
advances and are deferring buying until such 
time as they can assertain whether they will 
or not. Prices in the meanwhile have shown no 
reportable change. 


Spokane, Wash., Sept. 4.—The market has re- 
mained steady during the last week and no 
changes of any importance have been noticed. 
The prices remain firm and there is little in- 
dication of any radical changes within the near 
future. Mill operations are continuing under 
better working conditions than existed at this 
time last year. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7.—Demand for all 
western pines is light. Some California stock is 
being sold in straight cars of selects, but other 
mills appear to be short on this stock and pre- 
fer mixed car orders for it. Dimension is be- 
ing offered at very reasonable prices and some 
business is. being taken. Prices are well main- 
tained, however. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—New California sugar 
Pine lists show big advances, especially in the 
No. 1 and better, which are in short supply. A 
good demand exists for lumber at the old rates, 
tho some concerns are already well provided for 
at the lower figures. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7.—Redwood mills 
show no disposition to seek business in this 
market and hold prices firmly. ~Demand con- 
tinues very light, boards and siding being in 
principal demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 7.—The market is very quiet. 
The easiness is noted in all quarters and there 
is little to indicate a quick upward trend. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—Business has greatly 
fallen off and the market is upset because of 
the increased rates. There is hardly any busi- 
ness in roofers. Prices are uncertain. Some 6- 
inch roofers are offered at $50 and 8-inch at 
$51. Retailers are not buying. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Roofers are holding 
firm at about $45 for 6-inch and stocks at the 














This Post 


has just been coated with 
Tropical Oil Resisting White 


This post carries a line shaft. With- 
out Tropical Oil Resisting White it 
would soon become oil soaked. A 
single spark might ignite it then and 
cause a destructive fire. 


But Tropical Oil Resisting White 
forms a paint film that prevents the 
oil and grease from soaking in. This 
reduces the fire risk in lumber mills. 
And it is because of this that insur- 
ance underwriters recommend it. 


Send for prices and list of users. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 












We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 








zRetailers Save Money 
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when their stocks of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
pickets, etc. are kept clean and properly 
bundled, It is therefore to your advantage 
to insist that bundles be tied with 


STAR **ne ° BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


By this method all edges and ends of stock 
are absolutely protected and every stick is 
firmly held in place. 

Don’t forget to specify “Star Baling Tie 
Buckles and Wire” on future orders. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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mills are not heavy. At the same time the 

number of transit cars is ample to cover the 

needs of the market and the buying is not as 

good as usual at this season. If the money 

La E " Ss’ situation improves, building should show a good 
CARPEN ER 2 $ Cc increase soon. 

APRONS demand is by no means large and receipts are 

also held down. The requirements of the 


* : ° ° builders are not large, and. those of the box 
This apron 1s well made, 1S good quality duck, very makers must be regarded as rather disappoint- 


—, ® ing. The advance in the railroad freight rates 
durable. Printing $2.00 extra, any quantity. here has served to create uncertainty. It is 
proving difficult to add the advance to the price 

of lumber. 


Best Advertising Medium SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—Business in southern pine 

Send for Sample. Order at Once. ae quiet, with no Guyetngsnenta to see 
: . aa . the market. Mill stocks are reported to be quite 
This — for limited time only. fair, and from some directions there is pressure 
to sell; but the big mills generally hold firm as 

500-2 South Chi li to prices and refuse to sacrifice, expecting an 

Lewald & O., Wells Street, 1cago, e early turn for the better. There is considerable 
variation in prices quoted, but as a whole very 


little change has been noted during the last 
few weeks. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 7.—North Carolina pine 

















Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7.—Southern pine 
trade is largely confined to the West, chiefly in 
e the “bread basket” district and the oil fields. 

the supply of good durable tim- The industrial demand in the East is very slow 

S; e . sy : and the yard trade in that district very spotty 

OO e€cay e ber 1s diminishing year by year. and small in volume. However, none of the 

mills appears to be seeking business and prices 

. fo ie : are held firm where they have been for several 

Decay starts from the outside it is The best method for the protection of weeks. It is said, however, that rather than 
caused by fungi and many forms of wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 


‘ m take cancelations, some mills are absorbing part 
sneect life, liable wood preserative. of the rate advance in orders placed before the 


advance went into effect. Nevertheless there 

66 99 have been some cancelations, but these appear 

( R ” to come largely from city yards, where the fall 
building demand has been disappointing. 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. Sk; Kaute, Nes, Beet. %—Rinee Ue renee 6A- 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. vance in rates there has been very little demand. 
Financial conditions still retard building. Some 
Write us for particulars, samples and prices. cancelations are being received on orders placed 
in the expectation of getting them shipped be- 

d L. b ° of the Forest fore the advance. 
Forest P roducts aboratories Products Chemical Co. New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—Demand continues 
subnormal, a condition attributed in part to the 
MEMPHIS, TENN. advance of freight rates and in part to the po- 
litical campaign. The car shortage continues 
severe and the source of vigorous complaint. 
While by some accounts there is considerable 
“spread” in the prices of certain items, selling 


> d d bl representatives of some of the larger concerns 
Leadi ng, sd 4 e a epen a e report their quotations maintained and an ad- 
vancing tendency on a few items. Continuance 

Lumbermen of Lumber Market of quiet call for several weeks is predicted by 


some observers, who think that the trade is 
60,000" Daily in: Poneniiuns. in, waiting out” in the hope of persuading the 


Plai d Qtd GEORGIA manufacturers to absorb the rate increase. 
ain an ° 
Red and White OAK SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE New York, Sept. 7.—There are few changes 


‘ . . . in prices and dealers are confining themselves 
‘ and other Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers to current requirements, which are light. There 
Even Color Hard d The John Rempe Lumber Co. . is a better rail movement, but much business is 
Soft Texture ee eee Blo cfacturers CINCINNATI, O. held up by lack of facilities. Quotations vary 
MADE considerably, and while small orders in the 


OAK aggregate shows up well, there are few large re- 
RIGHT FLOORING DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN quirements developing. 


: West Virginia d 
Prompt Shipment. and: Soumlew Har woods Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Southern pine prices 
Pe continue uncertain ¢ ple stock.is tain- 
The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. J. C. West Lumber Co. . oar See paaee Oe ont coeur * 


able. The new freight rates do not appear to 

N ATI, OHIO z pa encourage much buying or to stimulate prices 

CINCINN 2413 Union Central Building to any large extent. Wholesalers have rather 

expected to see an improvement in railroad buy- 

Th H ‘ b C ing and think that this will soon come. The 

e ay umper oO. be retail trade is on a smaller scale than usual 
Cherry Lum r Co. at this season, so the buying is small. 

















Manufacturers of Poplar 


Blas! We manufacture on our own Band Mill : ; , 
Hardwood Lumber Bevel Siding Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.—The volume of busi- 


ness done in longleaf pine is not large. Work 
P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. Qid. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry for which Georgia pine is used proceeds on a 
very modest scale, and the belief in the minds 
of many buyers that there will be a reduction 


Frank Haass Lumber Co. Southern and Hardwoods in prices dies hard. Many plants are running 





West Virginia at decidedly reduced capacity, while others > 
shut down altogether. The producers say they 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS will stop making lumber rather than sell at 


Hardwoods D. H. Moul Lumber Co. _lower figures. 


Provident Bank Building Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—Demand is slack and 
prices show a wide range. Offerings of flooring 
, are plentiful but rétailers show slight interest. 

° Partition demand is as poor. Prices are: Floor- 

J. W. Darling Lumber Co. The Anchor Lumber Co. ing, A rift, $122 to $140; B rift, $112 to $135; C 
Manufacturers rift, $97 to $115; B&better flat, $97 to $115; parti- 


$90.50. 
West. Va. Hardwoods tiem AER IS. SH 9 
Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7.—During the week 


there was a dearth of orders. Prices were in- 
clined to weaken, tho no general reductions were 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge. La. All shipments direct from mill. 
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made. Recent freight advances are absorbed 
in the present scale. Building activity is slack 
and country trade is depended upon to save the 
situation in the fall months. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 6.—Trade in southern 
pine has been fairly quiet during the last week. 
Dealers’ orders are for immediate shipment. 
Retail stocks are not large and there is little 
tendency to increase them. Buying is mostly to 
replace broken stocks. Advances to take care 
of the increased freight charges are announced 
and otherwise prices are practically unchanged. 
Transit cars are not numerous. Flooring and 
siding are probably the strongest items. There 
is also a good demand ‘for finish and No. 2 
boards. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 7.—Fewer transit cars 
of southern pine are being put on the roads 
now. There has been no material change in 
prices. The market is “just dragging along.” 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—No new feature is 
reported for the week. The recent rate advance 
apparently continues to exercise a deterrent 
effect upon demand. Yet a steady volume of 
business is being offered by the regular con- 
sumers of cypress, who do not look for price 
fluctuations and apparently have decided to sup- 
ply their needs as usual. Production is steady 
and close to normal volume, yet mill stocks con- 
tinue below normal in volume and somewhat 
broken in assortment. There is little complaint 
about car supply. Prices are unchanged and 
firm. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 7.—Prices are steady, 
even in the face of a slight letup in the demand. 
Production is now slightly in excess of ship- 
ments, but even if no improvement in the de- 
mand comes for a month, manufacturers will 
enter the winter with insufficient stocks to carry 
them thru until next year. They predict the 
shortage will become acute before spring. The 
decided improvement in transportation condi- 
tions is highly satisfactory. 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—The cypress business in this 
territory remains slow following the recent 
freight rate increase. Factory consumers are 
known to have large requirements, and it is 
expected that when they have definite knowledge 
of what effect the higher freight rate will have 
on prices they will buy on a more liberal scale. 
Prices in the meanwhile remain very firm, and 
not much change is in prospect. 


Kansas City, Mo., sept. 7.—There is a fairly 
sood demand for cypress, largely in mixed car- 
lots, from the country, but the producers are 
not being pushed by the volume of it. However, 
it is reported the mills still have old orders on 
hand and not very large stocks, and prices are 
firmly held. 


New York, Sept:.7.—The demand is limited, 
but stocks continue scarce and quotations firm. 
The millwork trade is marking time. A fair 
volume of industrial inquiries are received com- 
pared with the stocks available for immediate 
shipment, but trade lacks snap. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Not much change 
is shown in the cypress situation. The trade is 
largely in the better class of stocks and the 
supplies are so small that the market holds 
strong. Building is so backward that purchases 
are not being made for any length of time ahead 
and lack of confidence is displayed by buyers. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 7.—Cypress buyers are 
inclined to proceed cautiously in placing orders 
and the mills send out stock lists rather fre- 
quently, but producers are not ready to make 
any reductions. The supplies held here are 
small enough, but the expectation is entertained 
that in fall more activity will develop. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—The cypress market 
is tirm. Business remains fair. The manufac- 
turers are making no concessions to cover in- 
creased rates. There is little demand for house 
building purposes. Demand from manufactur- 
Ing consumers shows a little falling off. Prices 
are: FAS, 4/4, $149 to $154; 8/4, $164.25 to 
$169.25; selects, 4/4, $1384 to $139; 8/4, $149.25 
to $154.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $100.50 to $105.50; 8/4, 
$122.50 to $125.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7.—The cypress mar- 
ket has been featured by a considerable busi- 
ness for Cuba. Orders at Cincinnati indicate 
a fair demand for the eastern territory. Upper 
srades have receded somewhat owing to the 
lack of demand. In the lower grades prices 
have been maintained because of the character 
of the buying. 


“THE CHARGE. 


The Purpose of a Charge 


Which Way 


do your 


Charges Go? 


if 
aaa 


ae 


The purpose of a charge is to get the money and leave a feeling of 
appreciation on the part of the customer, for the service rendered. 


The Best Way 
of Handling a Charge 


The best way of handling a charge is the way 
that will get the money the quickest; with the 
greatest degree of satisfaction on the part of 
the customer; with the least possible work; 


Simply bring forward the customer's 
balance from his account in the Regis- 
ter, on the charge sales slip, add to- 
day's charge purchase, file original in 
customer's compartment in Register, 
put triplicate in package, and file dupli- 
cate on clerk's spindle. The account is 
posted and balanced ready for instant 
settlement,and customer always has a 
Statement to date. 


with the least chance for loss; and that will 
provide a permanent record for verification or 


evidence. 


The McCaskey Way the Best Way 


The McCaskey way is the best way of handling charges, for it handles them with 
but one writing—the original entry; losses are reduced to a minimum; the customer 
always knows what he owes and can see that it is absolutely correct; and the ac- 


counts are always posted and balanced ready for instant settlement. 


“ell 
VE 


All items are recopied from 


ledger to belated statement 


McC xs 


oC ALLIANCE, OHIO.°© 


After the 


account is paid there is a permanent original record of the money 
coming into the business and of the account itself, for verifica- 


tion or evidence. 


There is a McCaskey System for your business, Let us tell 


you about it. 
gation whatever. 


The McCaskey Register 


It will not entail any obli- 


“.THE:RURPOSE: 


Company 


Alliance, Ohio 


By 


Galt, Canada 


“To get the money and leave a feeling 
of appreciation of service rendered.” 


ACCOUNTING 


»~ ea 











**They’re made 
to make good”’ 
on Hard or 
Softwood. 


jgh° 


STATIONARY 


MILLS. 


Makes Sawmills 


That Are Right 


Knowing the value of continuous service 
at minimum cost, the de- 
signers and makers of 
Knight Mills have antici- 
pated your needs andmake 
them sturdy to insure de- 
creased operating costs. 

They're making 
good everywhere. 


Write us for 
Itastrated 
Catalog. 


THE KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


1700 Market Avenue, S, 
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Wheels on a ttack —the 
Cletrac way=take less power 

















Busy the Year ’round 


ese can’t beat the capable little 
Cletrac at yard handling! Short, 
heavy hauls from the piles—skid- 
ding big logs in and out of tight 
places—turning short where room is 
scarce—it’s all easy for the Cletrac. 


And when you're logging off in 
the winter woods the tank-type 
Cletrac proves just as dependable. 
It’s broad metal tracks take a firm 
“toe-hold” on any footing —wont 
sink in. The full power of its big, 
new motor goes into direct draw-bar 
pull—brings the logs out through 
deep mud and over rough or slippery 
ground, quickly and easily. 


This husky little tractor furnishes 
the power that replaces many men 
and animals—cuts down your haul- 
age costs and speeds up operations, 


See the Cletrac dealer in your 
locality or write for the folder 
“The Cletrac and the Lumberman.”’ 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in theW orld” 
19199 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





















Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 6.—The cypress trade 
is showing some firmness, especially in rural 
sections. Dealers in farming communities are 
buying rather briskly as there is a demand for 
that lumber for silo building. Retail stocks are 
generally light and some orders are placed to 
meet present needs. Prices are firm at the 
levels which have prevailed for some time. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 4.—Since the new freight 
rates became effective prices have materially re- 
ceded. The decline in mill price is rather 
greater than the increase in the tariff. In 
numerous instances the prices being paid to the 
mills are lower than manufacturing costs—a 
condition making it reasonable to assume that 
price schedules will not recede very much 
further. Wholesalers are buying shingles prin- 
cipally on speculation; while the mills are not 
taking on any great quantity of business. There 
is still quite a supply of transits shipped prior 
to the rate increase, and such stocks are being 
quoted at figures enough above the present 
market to take care of the freight differential. 
Quotations: 

Standard Rite- 

Standard M Square Grade 
Extra stars...$4.20@4.35 $3.75@3.85 $3.90@4.00 
Extra clears.. 5.00@5.25 4.45@4.55  4.60@4.75 

There is a good supply of shingle logs, at $23 
to $25. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 6.—Buyers are hold- 
ing off in hopes of new price concessions and 
the market is very slow. It is apparent that 
sellers are standing practically all the freight 
rate advance, as that is what concessions re- 
cently offered amount to. This display of 
weakness in the market encourages the buyer 
to look for still lower prices, and so the market 
is almost in a deadlock at this writing. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7.—The demand for 
shingles has dropped off sharply and prices also 
have shown a slump. Quotations today are 
$4.25 for stars and $5.25 for clears, old pack; 
and $3.75 and $4.60, square pack, Coast basis. 
There is only a light demand for lath and fir 
sell at $6 and southern pine at $6.50. Demand 
for siding is light. 


St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 7.—The market for shin- 
gles (Pacific coast base) is $4.30 for clears and 
$3.90 for stars, but there is virtually no buying. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—The week regis- 
tered little change in market conditions. Cy- 
press shingles are in fair tho not in active de- 
mand and mill stocks are rather light. Lath, 
both cypress and pine, are rated in quiet call. 
No price change on either item is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Quotations on shingles 
are lower and the market is showing some 
weakness, in spite of the increased freight 
rates. Extra clears are quoted at $6.46 and 
stars at $5.83. These figures are regarded as 
low enough to stimulate some business, but 
building is slow and retailers are unwilling to 
load up. Receipts are light. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—The lath market is 
firmer, and while demand is only a little better 
there is much inquiry and for large orders. 
Prices are a little stronger, for 1%-inch, $10 to 
$10.50; 114-inch, $9 to $9.50. The higher prices 
mostly prevail. In shingles buying is quite slow. 
The red cedars are very dull. For white cedar 
extras prices per square are, $8 to $8.75 and for 
clears, $7.50 to $8. Little furring is offered and 
the market is firm. The 2-inch is offered at 
$52.50 as a bottom price. Clapboards have not 
yet come into the market in any quantity and 
there is no demand for them. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 7.—Following an active 
demand preceding the rate advance, dullness in 
the market for shingles and lath is reported by 
several leading dealers, altho all are hopeful of 
a reaction soon. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Sept. 7.—There has been a 
decline in the prices of shingles. Demand is 
light and the market generally is sluggish. De- 
mand for lath is likewise dull. Prospects for the 
fall trade are not especially good. Little busi- 
ness is expected from the city. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 6.—A slight advance 
in prices is reported in shingles. Red cedars 
have advanced to about $8 for clears and $7.50 
for stars. A part of this is due to freight rates, 
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altho more strength has developed at the mills. 
Receipts are not large, owing to railroad con- 
gestion and embargoes. Retail stocks are only 
fair. There is a quiet lath trade, due to large 
stocks in many sections. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 7.—Shingle demand is 
very moderate, but quotations are about where 
they have been. The requirements in the way 
of lath are held down to small proportions, but 
the range of prices is now fairly steady. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
(Concluded from page 101) 


Sept. 6.—The car service committee of the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association last week announced the 
lifting of its embargo upon the shipment of forest 
products and naval stores into New Orleans. Re- 
moval of the embargo results, it is understood, 
from material improvement of local conditions in 
respect of cars tied up under load, and in prompter 
handling of shipments over the wharves. 

H. Rosas and L. Rodriguez, of Durango City, 
Mexico, operating several sawmill plants in the 
State of Durango, visited New Orleans last week 
in the course of a trip thru Texas and Louisiana 
to inspect lumbering methods and machinery. Be- 
fore returning home they plan to visit Chicago and 
St. Louis. They report business rapidly becoming 
more normal in Durango, the demand for lumber 
good and the supply of sawmill labor adequate. 
Their three plants cut on the average, they say, 
about 2,000,000 feet of pine and oak a month. 

G. B. Dantzler, of Gulfport, prominent south 
Mississippi lumberman, returned a few days ago 
from a leisurely automobile tour which covered 
more than 11,000 miles and included a visit to 
Canada, via Maine. The journey thruout proved 
enjoyable, he reports, fine road conditions being 
encountered during the greater part of the trip. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 6.—Last month permits were issued for 
398 new buildings to cost $853,405 and for 395 
alterations to cost $350,925, a total of 793 per- 
mits, representing $1,204,330, while in August, 
1919, 819 permits were issued for improvements 
to cost $3,352,928. 

Shipments of lumber from St. Louis during the 
month were 8,397 cars as against 10,839 cars in 
August, 1919, a loss of 2,442 cars; while receipts 
were 10,184 cars as against 12,848 cars in August, 
1919, a loss of 2,664 cars. 

Building operations in St. Louis are at a com- 
plete standstill as a result of the refusal of the 
members of the Material Men’s Association to de- 
liver sand, lime or cement to any person. This 
action of the material men follows a strike of the 
teamsters. 

W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., has returned home after a two months’ vaca- 
tion. He had a suite of rooms at the Stratford- 
Arms Hotel, Milwaukee, and made frequent motor 
ear trips. thruout Wisconsin. He motored home, 
reporting the roads in good condition with the 
exception of thru Illinois, the roads in that State 
being in very poor shape. 

The campaign in St. Louis in behalf of the 
$60,000,000 road bond issue to be voted on in 
Missouri at the November election was launched 
at a luncheon Wednesday at the Missouri Athletic 
Association. In the division of industries in 
charge of the campaign, Samuel H. Fullerton, 
president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., has 
been made chairman of the committee represent- 
ing the lumber interests, the other members of the 
committee being J. P. Gruner, of Philip Gruner 
& Bro. Lumber Co., and W. T. Ferguson, of the W. 
T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 7.—Complaint has been 
filed in the United States court here against the 
Crossett Lumber Co. for $11,370 by the receivers 
of the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland Railroad who 
claim the amount is due for freight, interest and 
war taxes on lumber and other shipments, also for 
switching charges and for railroad property de- 
preciated and destroyed while on the lumber com- 
Ppany’s switches. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 8.—Suit seeking judg- 
ment for $6,195 has been entered by Jesse W. 
Darling, doing business as the J. W. Darling Lum- 
ber Co., of Cincinnati, against C. T. Trimmer, 
whose residence is given as Arkansas. The plain- 
tiff alleges that the defendant contracted to de- 
liver 12 cars of lumber to him during September 
and October of last year and that he has failed to 
fulfill the contract. The petition declares that the 
price of lumber has risen since the contracts were 
made and that the plaintiff has been damaged in 
the sum of $6,195 because of the non-delivery of 
the lumber. The petition seeks to attach money 
oe Trimmer which is in the hands of J. W. Darl- 
ng. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Elbert—Ed. Clark succeeds El- 
bert Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Acworth—Paul McClure succeeds 
J. F. Spraggins; lumber and planing mill busi- 
ness. 

IDAHO. Saint Joe—Milwaukee Land Co. sold 
to Winton-Roseberry Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS, Coal Valley—Tepper’s General 
Store succeeds Krapp & Lees; handles general 
merchandise, implements and lumber. 

Rockford—Turner Lumber & Fuel Co., incor- 
porated with capital of $175,000, takes over 
business of Turner Bros. Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Streator—Frank J. Schmitz & Co. (Inc.); Sec- 
retary-treasurer Fred W. Roedter sells interest. 

IOWA. Morrison—P. R. Frazier succeeded by 
Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Co. 

Washington—Bowman & Wilson Lumber Co.; 
Ira J. Bowman sells interest. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Adler Manufactur- 
ing Co., closing up resawing and planing mill 
at New Haven; will move equipment to plant 
at Louisville which has been enlarged. 

MICHIGAN. Petoskey—Carpenter mill, at 
Topinabee, idle for three years, sold to L. J. 
LaBelle, who will move it to Detour. 

NEBRASKA. Bloomfield—E. S. Bagley sold 
lumber yard and business to Gaynor Retail 
Lumber Co., of Sioux City, Iowa. Harry Chap- 
man will remain as manager. 

Burr—Vaughn & Murty sold yard to Rohl & 


oO. 

Butte—Jacob Brunnmeir sold yard to Jacob 
Guthmiller who in turn sold stock and build- 
ings to the William Krotter Co., thus consol- 
idating the two Butte yards. 








DeWitt—F. P. Steele is 
DeWitt Lumber Co. 
Verdigre—Schrier & Kloppel; Joe Kloppel sells 
—— to partner; has bought yard in South 
akota. 


NEW MEXICO. 


in charge of the 


Alamogordo—Carr Lumber 
Co., of Douglas, Ariz., purchased interest of 
Sacramento Mountain Lumber Co. here. 


OHIO. Youngstown—Union Wholesale Lum- 
ber Co., moving offices to 100 East Rayen Ave- 
nue. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Young & 
Fizell dissolved; George H. Fizell retires and 
Allen H. Young continues business under name 
of Paramount Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Canton—Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. purchased local yards of Schoeneman 
Bros. Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Chattaroy—J. F. Sexton Co. 
succeeded by D. S. Diehl & Co., of Colville. 

Riverside—F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., clos- 
ing out local yard. 

WISCONSIN. Arcadia—Central Lumber Co., 
of Stillwater, Minn., succeeds W. P. Massuere in 
lumber business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Monarch Wall 


Board & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 
_ GEORGIA. Valdosta—Daugherty-McKey Co., 
incorporated; capital, $12,000; general lumber 
business, 


INDIANA.  Shelbyville—Diamond Veneer & 
ny on Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to 








Dealers’ Opportunity 


For a Wider Market 
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Edison Building, 


The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, O. 
The Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, O. 

Consolidated Exp. Metal Co., Braddock, Pa. 
The Gen’! Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


For full information address any of the following: 


















Sell Metal Lath in the 
points vulnerable to 
fire. It means greater 
uses for Lumber in 
the long run. 


These points are— 


1 Bearing partitions, stud 
exterior walls and fire 
stops. 

2 Ceilings under in- 


habited floors. 


j 3 At Chimney breasts. 
4 Stair wells. 
is 5 Exterior stucco. 
as 
es Suggest the use of 


Metal Lath for 


(a) Ceilings of prominent 

: rooms. 

(b) At wall and partition 
angles. 

(c) Wainscots. 

(d) Across pipes. 







CHICAGO, ILL. 






Northwestern Exp. Metal Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Penn Metal Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co., Niles, O. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, O. 
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KANSAS. Admire—Hussey Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. ; 

Uniontown—Konantz Lumber & Grain Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. ‘. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—G. Bittner’s Sons, 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Shreveport Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., increasing capital to $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Nelson Body 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. é 

Melrose—Massachusetts Toy Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN, Calderwood—Calderwood Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000; logging 
and lumbering in Ontonagon with offices in Cal- 
derwood, : E 

Litchfield—Wolfe Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital. $50,000. 

“Pellston—Peliston Produce Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; general lumber and building 
business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Parker Land & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Hudson Sash & 
Door Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

New ee eer & Lumber Corpora- 
tion; capital, $50,000. : 

New York-—Intervale Sash & Door Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Zahl—Farmers’_ Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. New London—New London Wood 
Products Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Wilson—W. B. Throop Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Eugene Lumber Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $8,000. . 

Lakeview—Lakeview Lumber & Box Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $300,000. 

Portland—Lion Lumber Co., 
capital, $5,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Newberry—R. E. & M. 
N. Livingston Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—South Tennessee 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

TEXAS. Breckenridge—City Planing Mill & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $8,000. 

Texarkana—Twin City Lumber & Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. . 

WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—Two Rivers Mill- 
work & Cabinet Co., incorporated; capital, $20,- 
000. 


NEW VENTURES 


incorporated; 


rLORIDA. Carrabelle—Graves Bros. Co. to 
establish sawmill. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Bosley Brothers. plan- 


ning erection of modern lumber yard and office 
building at Elston, Robey and Fullerton ave- 
nues. 

IOWA. Hanawha—Lampert Lumber Co., 
erecting new lumber yards; headquarters, St. 

aul, 

KANSAS. Haskell—A. W. Henley Lumber 
Co.; erecting new store room. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Hilton Collins Co. 
planning addition to bat and singletree manu- 
facturing plant; will install lathes etc. 

NEW MEXICO. Logan—J. H. Shallenbarger, 
general merchandise and lumber business, will 
erect building. 

NEW YORK. Binghampton—Brown-Kent- 
Jackson Lumber Co., completed additions to 
plant, including planing mill, two storage sheds, 
overhead runway etc. 

OREGON. Lakeview—Charles Hall, president 
of Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, heads 
project for construction of a sawmill north- 
west of Lakeview, cutting 60,000,000 feet yearly. 
Work is to start in early spring; logging road 
of 16 miles will be built to tap timber acquired 
by Mr. Hall and associates. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—H. D. Miller and 
Cc. O. Windel are planning to build a four- 
machine upright shingle mill. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Capitol Lumber 
Co.’s yard destroyed by fire; cause, sparks from 
locomotive; loss, $50,000. 

IOWA. Creston—Farmers’ 
loss by fire, $10,000. 

KENTUCKY. Carlisle—Dorsey & Fisher suf- 
fered a loss of $15,000, and Ratiff Bros. a loss 
of $10,000, in flood caused by cloudburst on 
Aug. 27; large quantity of stacked lumber swept 
away and considerable. damage done to plants. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—August Paschke & Son; 
loss by fire. 

MINNESOTA. Red Wing—Betcher millwork 
Factory; loss by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Blackwood—Sawmill and 
lumber yard of Frank Pine almost wholly de- 
stroyed by fire; causing loss on machinery and 
stock estimated at $25,000; partly covered by 
insurance. 

OHIO. Sidney—Klipsteine Lumber Co.; dam- 
age by lightning. 

PENNSYLVANIA. _Philadelphia—Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad’s sawmill at Greenwich Point, in 
this city, damaged by fire; loss, $30,000, mostly 
in machinery. 

TENNESSEE. 


Codperative Co., 


Memphis—Empire Floor & 


Lumber Co. in New South Memphis damaged 
by fire, $5,000. 
» ay 7 asi Fruitland—M. S. Little; loss 
y fire. 

Kulshan—Shingle mill recently purchased by 
Harvey Marshall and Leroy Dedman destroyed 
by fire; partly covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Port Moody—McNair 
Shingle Co.’s new plant at head of Burrard Inlet 
damaged by fire; loss, $75,000; six dry kilns with 
contents, loading shed and contents and the of- 
fice were burned. 

Kamloops—George Fennell Lumber Co.’s mills 
at Mile 34 destroyed by fire; loss, estimated at 
over $100,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Berry Lumber Co., re- 
cently began at 837 State-Lake Building; head- 
quarters, New York. 

Chicago—Koester Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan, wholesale; 29 South LaSalle Street. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—Coyne Lumber 
Co:, hl Webb City, Mo., will open yard here next 
month, 

Virgil—Verdigris Valley Lumber & Supply Co., 
opening yard. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Crescent Lumber 
Co., recently began, wholesale. 

MICHIGAN. Litchfield—Wolf Lumber Co., 
dealer in hardwood timber and manufacturer of 
lumber, has been organized by Adam Wolf and 
sons. 

OKLAHOMA. Weleetka—Minnetonka Lum- 
ber Co., of Oklahoma City, opening yard here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle—Harry Gal- 
breath, F. H. McCoy and Mr. Gilchrist, of Grove 
City, Pa., have purchased the plant of the Citi- 
zens’ Lumber Co., formerly the Wallace Bros. 
Lumber Co., on Wabash and Second streets, and 
will open an automobile and carriage body plant. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


3LACKEY, Ky., Sept. 7.—The Louisville Cooper- 
age Co.’s representative purchased the Lusk bound- 
ary of oak timber in the vicinity of Pershing near 
here for $32,000. Development will start as soon 
as possible and stave mills will be installed. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 7—wThe Louisville 
Point Lumber Co. has purchased poplar and other 
timber on a tract and will begin developing at 
once. J. L. Proctor and others have purchased 
hardwood timber lands along the Big Cowan Creek. 
George Hogg, Roxana, Ky., closed deals on a good 
sized tract near Cornettsville. J. Adams, of 
Roxana, has purchased on Line Fork and the 
Letcher Co. has also purchased timber lands on 
Line Fork. 





HUMPHREY, ARK., Sept. 7.—The Harris Com- 
pany, of Toronto, Ont., has purchased 23,000 acres 
of timber land in this vicinity and will cut and 
ship the timber as rough lumber to the Harris 
mills in Canada. A mill will be built at Humphrey, 
costing about $500,000, it is reported. An 18-mile 
railway thro the timberland will be constructed. 
A housing project for the employees is under way, 
and sewerage and water service are to be installed 
by the town. 


Saranac LAkgs, N. Y., Sept. 7—The Santa Clara 
Lumber Co.’s rights along the St. Regis River were 
the only portion reserved in the sale of the tract 
of 6,500 acres of timber land owned by Horace 
W. Downey-Snell Logging Co., of Potsdam, in Santa 
Clara. The sale took place at Potsdam in connec- 
tion with the foreclosure proceedings after a meet- 
ing of the creditors. The property was purchased 
for $17,000 by the Northern New York Trust Co., 
of Watertown. 
BBBBBBLDID ID ID I I TS 


HYMENEAL 


PARR-HEDLUND. Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Hed- 
lund, of Spokane, Wash., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter Miss Florence Hedlund, 
to Dr. Russell C. Parr, of Spokane. The wed- 
ding will take place on Sept. 16 at the home of 
the bride’s parents. Miss Hedlund attended 
the University of Washington and is a member 
of the Delta Gamma Sorority. Dr. Parr is a 
graduate of the Ohio State Medical School and 
is a Phi Chi. D. C. Hedlund, father of the 
prospective bride, is proprietor of the Hedlund 
Box & Shingle Co., of Spokane. 


EAGAN-LA BILLOIS. The marriage of Miss 
Edith Marie LaBillois, daughter of r. and 
Mrs. J. N. LaBillois, of Menominee, Mich., to 
Joseph Bernard Eagan, of Avoca, Wis., was 
solemnized in St. John’s Church in Menominee 
on Saturday, Sept. 4, by the Rev. Father D. 
Cleary. The young people met when attending 





- the University of Wisconsin, from which both 


were graduated. The groom is associated with 
his father, John Eagan, in the lumber business 
at Avoca, eee 

The Robert Dollar Co. will build a 6-story mod- 
ern fireproof office building in Shanghai, which it 
hopes to complete in January, 1921. Applications 
have already been received for more space than is 
available. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 

ie. Count in signature. 
Head counts as two lines, 
oe y except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All | 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 


Well established wholesale lumber corporation, with 
principal office in Chicago, dealing in all kinds of North- 
ern, Southern and Western lumber, wants high class 
young or middle aged man to take charge of their South- 
ern lumber department. Must be a thorough salesman 
and proficient correspondent, especially in Southern 
Hardwoods. Would be required to personally solicit 
trade close to home office in Chicago, and direct through 
salesmen and correspondence all outside trade. The 
opportunity will be on salary and profit sharing basis. 
The right man can become a stockholder and grow up 
with the company. Must have a clean record and fur- 
nish satisfactory references. All correspondence treated 
in strict confidence. Answer in own handwriting, giv- 
ing age, married or single, with references and full par- 
ticulars. 

Address ‘A, 123,” care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—BY A LARGE LUMBER CONCERN 
Dictaphone operator with some knowledge of punctua- 
tion and spelling. Permanent location desirable south- 
ern city. If applicant has knowledge of accounts, splen- 
did opportunity for advancement. An opportunity will 
be afforded for gaining knowledge of accounting if party 
is apt and willing. State age and previous employers. 








Address “B. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED AUDITOR 
To take general charge of auditing of several lumber 
manufacturing plants in Wisconsin and Minnesota, su- 
pervising bookkeeping, «accounting and general office 
work auditing books several times annually for lumber 


manufacturing and logging railroad. Reply in long 
hand giving full particulars, experience, reference, sal 


ary wanted and if you have recent photograph. please 
send it. On receipt of full information, if satisfactory, 
will arrange for personal interview. 

Address “DP, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WHEN YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 


Advertise in the wanted employment columns. You 
can key the advertisement. All answers mailed daily. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Capable of listing and figuring from plans. Must be 
experienced, and one familiar with Cost Book A pre- 
ferred. Give full particulars first letter. 
AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For millwork factory located in Southeast. Give age, 
salary desired and general outline of experience in first 
Address ‘‘W. 16,”’ 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For North Carolina Plant manufacturing rough and 
dressed Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods, kiln dried and 
air dried. Must be competent to take charge from pond 
to car, Must understand sawmill, dry ‘kilns, planing 
mill and lumber grades. Must be able to handle men 
and get results. If not competent, industrious and 
honest, do not apply. Give references and state salary 
desired in first letter. Address 
N. C. PINE PLANT, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 
To represent modern Douglas fir mill located Pacific 
Northwest in the following cities: Salt Lake, Denver, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Chicago. 
ddress “C. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
With millwright experience, to take charge of a double 
band and resaw mill in Northern Michigan. Mill just 
been overhauled and in fine condition. 

Address “D. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for as sag mew employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails ete. Always 
looking for something—your advertisement-in the wanted 
and for sale department would be seen by the very 
people you want to reach. Advertise now. 


. AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN, 
481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








letter. care American Lumberman. 
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